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Maes of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 
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need, * * * As for 


AFTER DEATH 


ee ee e @® One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 


your deceased friends 


and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
° day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
ment in this Society? Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 
FURTHERMORE 


* e * ay Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 
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Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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CHRIST IN THE HOME 


i he bewildering array of problems which confront 
the Church, the State and individuals today are of 
such shifting complexity that it is rash to hazard a guess 
as to their final solution. Legislation is multiplied with 
confusing rapidity; economic difficulties, dissolved at 
one point, crop up seven-fold with exasperating rapidity 
at another; education, impatient of the past and boast- 
ful of its progress, detours too often into by-paths— 
only to wonder why it is failing of its goal; blatant 
patriots peer over the horizon for imaginary enemies, 
whilst radical and Communistic forces sap the founda- 
tions of our nation. Meantime men hunger for peace and 
cry for bread. 

Because these problems press upon us and clamor for 
answer, because they are not remote questions but dif- 
ficulties that sit at our very tables and await us at our 
doors, they must be of immediate and serious concern 
to every Catholic. There is a common distress and gen- 
eral peril that will not brook delay. Yet, in many quar- 
ters, there has been an expressed sense of helplessness 
and sometimes of full defeat, that has paralyzed all ac- 
tivity. 

May it not be that our energies have been wasted and 
our endeavors in great part fruitless, because we have 
attacked these problems in their ever-spreading ramifica- 
tions instead of concentrating our efforts on their 
sources? For though we live and are responsible and 
work out our destinies as individuals, yet we form the 
basic units of both Church and State as members of 
families. And it would not be a tremendous task to 
prove that to the family may be traced directly many 
of the disturbing factors in the world today. To that 
same source must proper remedies be applied if a per- 
manent cure is honestly desired. 

The appalling fact that in the United States alone 
there are over one half a million disrupted homes reveals 
the root of countless present evils and future dangers. 
Divorces, estrangements, separations—coupled so often 
with an unblushing acceptance of pagan principles and 
practices—affect not only husband and wife but their 
impressionable offspring. Witnesses from their earliest 
years of the infidelities, selfishness and injustice of their 
parents, such unfortunate children, from the very begin- 
ning of life, are handicapped to meet later their own 
personal moral obligations. Can national conferences, 
peace gatherings and social welfare round-tables truth- 
fully hope to stem this tide of seething unrest and poten- 
tial upheaval by eloquent phrases or sanguine appeal? 
Not if they have intelligently read history or know any- 
thing of human nature. 


| perp teeneer from Rome the far-visioned Shepherd 
of Christendom pleads for peace, for the return of 
wayward nations of the True Fold, and for the strength- 
ening of Christian Action against the immoral influences 
that are working havoc amongst the souls for whom Christ 
died. "Not by bread alone doth man live...” Would it 
not be well to listen to that Voice, while science, education 
and politics enmesh themselves the more in the difficulties 
for which they boastfully promised the solution? 
Naturally we expect that the voice of the Holy Father 
should be first heard in Catholic families of which Christ 
is the acknowledged Head. Granted that there have been 
readjustments in the position of wage-earners; that edu- 
cational opportunities and facilities for recreation have 
multiplied; that there exist an increasing number of 
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forces to draw individuals away from the family circle— 
there still remain the unchanging relationships of parents 
to children and of children to each other. In all justice 
it must be admitted that the lean years of depression 
have revealed, in a praiseworthy number of cases, ex. 
amples of loyalty and fraternal charity. But in famil 
life there yet remain neglected many of the initial evils 
that later develop into gaping sores of society. 


HERE has been a lamentable lack of forceful and 

continued effort on the part of responsible parents to 
direct and control those whom they have brought into 
this world. Childhood and youth have their undeniabl 
real _eege to be met and ambitions to be shared, 
Youth has also the energy to attack these difficulties 
alone, though often with disastrous effect. If, at this 
stage, Catholic principles and spiritual ideals are not con- 
vincingly fostered, the results of after years will be 
negligible. It little behooves the older generation to 
complain that youth is wildly steering its own course, 
when those who should allie it have abdicated their 
—— and surrendered their interest. , 

To what purpose do we plead for the saving check of 
temperance, if it is not insisted upon, with sanctions, at 
home? Why urge Catholic education, when false notions 
of culture or the desire for social and financial advan- 
tages, impel parents to risk their children’s souls in 
colleges where Christian teachings are ignored or openly 
despised? Can any plea for Catholic literature or any 
campaign for decency be successful, unless the family 
becomes interested in these vital issues? Frankly, if 
Christian ideals perish in the home, we are simply beating 
the air. 


WE are not pessimists. We do not believe that the 
majority of Catholic homes have succumbed to all 
the attacks that beset their Faith. But it would be folly to 
shut our eyes to the fact that serious inroads have been 
made, or to claim that Our Divine Savior dominates 
the home as He should. This is not a plea to return 
to Christ merely for passing courage and hope to sur- 
vive our present economic and social trials. It is a 
declaration that we may expect worse, and certainly need 
not look for better days, until He is reinstated fully as 
the Head of the Home. We shall need His principles 
to guide us as much in prosperity as in depression. The 
simple truth is that we need Him always. 

With His presence acknowledged and His claims upon 
us observed in the family, there must be a strengthening 
of the bonds of justice and charity, which alone can lead 
to peace. He requires of us that we work and plan and 
use every human resource to solve our difficulties and 
better our condition. But we must not leave Him out. 
Since we are His creatures and the work of His Hands; 
and since He laid down His life for us . . . it should 
not be hard to do His Will. His yoke is sweet and His 
burden light. We have His word for it. It is, besides, 
an escape from the slavery to greed and selfishness to 
which men have bound themselves in blindly seeking 4 
false and treacherous liberty. 


Fath: Moaphan Meyoe 
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CURRENT FACT and COMMENT 


* NRA is now the target of attack by employers and 
leaders in industry. They complain that the government is 
“regimenting business” after the manner of Moscow. The 
blame for much of this is laid 
to the “Brain Trust.” 

This is certainly surprising, 
especially when one learns the 
manner in which NRA was 
propagated. Not the “Brain Trust” but big business men 
were the parents of the NRA. 

In an illuminating article in the September issue of Harpers, 
John T. Flynn furnishes what appears to be conclusive evi- 
dence for this. His opinion concerning the parentage of the 
NRA is “based upon a number of personal interviews and 
no little correspondence with many of the chief actors and 
many who sat about in the role of front row observers.” 

In February, 1931, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States named a Committee on Continuity of Business and 
Employment, of which H. I. Harriman was chairman. In 
October the Committee made its report. The preface to that 
teport contained the following statement: 


Business Attacks NRA 
and “Brain Trust” 


A freedom of action which might have been tolerated in the 
relatively simple life of the last century cannot be tolerated 
today, because the unwise action of one individual may ad- 
versely affect the lives of thousands. We have left the 
period of extreme individualism and are living in a period in 
which national economy must be recognized as a controlling 
factor. 


The Committee proposed the following points: 

1. Control of production to balance consumption. 

2. Modification of the Sherman anti-trust law to permit 
business units to enter agreements to control production under 
government supervision with full publicity. 

3. A national economic council made up of leaders in all 
walks of society and the Department of Commerce. 

4. Unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, and unem- 
ployment exchanges. 

5. Shorter hours in industry. 

In the summer of 1932 the Committee on Work Periods in 
Industry was set up and in September of the same year made 
a report endorsing the Share-the-Work Movement. The 
Committee submitted that employers should agree together 
to shorten hours and adopt a minimum wage scale in order to 
protect employees as well as employers from sweat-shop 
competitors. 

All these recommendations were intended to protect in- 
dustry from suicide. They were proposed during the Hoover 
régime, but they were not acted upon until Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President. They were incorporated in the 
“National Recovery Act” and made the law of the land. Now 
those who had been urging industry to regulate production 
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for self-protection and beseeching the government to inter- 
vene are kicking because the NRA is trying to do just that. 
Employers are especially opposed to the curtailment of work- 
ing hours and minimum wages. But “the notion that shorter 
hours and minimum wages were forced on business is pure 
fiction,” says Mr. Flynn. 

Business got what it was crying for. Now that things are 
picking up employers wish to be released from their own 
recommendations. Business now wants to run itself without 
governmental interference. In November, 1933, this was pro- 
posed to General Johnson and “he gave a swift approval to the 
scheme. The President thought that the time was not yet 
ripe.” 

Industry wants “to save what is good in the NRA and get 
rid of the rest.”” What is “the rest”? The protection of labor 
and the consumer. Unless constant vigilance is maintained by 
those who look to the welfare of the whole people, especially 
the laborer and consumer, the country will wake up one fine 
morning to find industry and big business again in the saddle 
with “price-fixing, control of production, and trade practices.” 


AAA 


Ix 1919 the picturesque little town of Lourdes in the 
Pyrenees was the scene of one of the most notable and color- 
ful pilgrimages of modern times. In that year six Cardinals, 
fifty Archbishops and Bishops, 
with many famous Generals 
led thousands of allied soldiers 
on a great pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Our Lady in 
Lourdes, in thanksgiving for the cessation of the World War. 
Once again, fifteen years after, with all Europe in the throes 
of stupid national and racial hatred and threatened renewal 
of hostilities, there is to be another pilgrimage of war veterans 
to that shrine so favored by Our Lady. 

This year’s pilgrimage will not be of the Allied War 
Veterans alone, but will contain members of veteran groups 
from all countries. These heroic men will join as brothers 
to pray for that peace which has been so sadly lacking since 
the Armistice. Such a magnificent gesture should be joined 
in spirit by Catholics the world over. As Archbishop 
Williams of Birmingham, who will lead the pilgrims from 
Great Britain, remarked: “Statesmen have failed to bring a 
spirit of peace into the world. Those who have fought in the 
war, ex-allies or ex-enemies, will now go together to the shrine 
of Our Lady to pray for the peace which we all desire so 
eagerly. The same sense of duty, which made these men fight 
for their country, inspires them now to join those for whom 
or against whom they were fighting, in a great effort to secure 
by prayer the peace which the world hoped to obtain as a result 
of war.” 


Our Lady Queen of 
Peace 
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There is abroad in the world today a sadly mistaken notion 
that those who strive for peace and preach against war are 
unpatriotic. The Catholic Church has always blessed the 
virtue of patriotism and love of one’s country but condemns, in 
no unmistakable terms, perverted nationalism and a blind 
hatred of foreigners. Looked at in the proper light it would 
appear that those who strive for peace have more patriotism 
and greater love of country than the frantic flag-wavers who 
condemn them. 

Universal peace is the dream of the ages. As in the past 
century men were greatly concerned and troubled about the 
abolition of slavery, so the genuine leaders of the world today 
are striving to secure a lasting peace among the nations. This 
would doubtless necessitate an upsetting of what most of us 
regard as fundamental ideals and institutions, but it is the 
only sane remedy for the disturbed conditions in which the 
world finds itself. Such a project does not lie within the power 
of any individual or individual nation. In this matter humanity 
must move as a whole by striving toward higher ideals of 
peace, unity, justice and fraternal charity. To the securing of 
this end one of the greatest and most powerful agencies is 


prayer. 
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O F late there has been a great deal of writing and talking 
about liberty. It seems that certain prominent and influential 
gentlemen are of the opinion that the “tyrannical” and “dicta- 
torship” policies of the New 
d Deal are slowly squeezing the 
breath of liberty from the 
body of the great American 
people. In various sections of 
the nation a cry has been raised against the curtailment of 
State rights. We are urged to defend the Constitution against 
the inroads of Socialism. After a careful appraisal of facts as 
they are, it appears that these liberty-loving individuals and 
organizations are only beating the air because of their own 
confused and warped ideas of liberty and liberality. They 
are not defending liberty; they are merely urging emphasis 
on a sort of lop-sided liberty—the liberty of the old order. 

The first and foremost “defender” of liberty in the field is 
the newly formed American Liberty League, the prominence 
of whose organizers immediately commands attention. The 
principles and the program of the Liberty League, as outlined 
by Mr. Jouett Shouse, are conservative and wholly orthodox. 
If the American Liberty League follows its initial principles 
it should furnish the type of criticism which the New Deal 
seeks and can profit by. However, in spite of the rosy 
promises and glib oratory of its supporters, the American 
Liberty League is, without doubt, merely the alter ego of Wall 
Street. If this is so, and there is every indication to believe it 
to be, then the American Liberty League should be watched 
carefully and all patriotic Americans should be chary of giving 
it their support. 

Almost simultaneously comes the voice of one who is surely 
“crying in the wilderness’—Herbert Hoover. In his first 
public statement on contemporary national affairs since leav- 
ing the White House, former President Hoover makes a sharp 
and thorough attack on the New Deal, in his book entitled 
A Challenge to Liberty. We do not doubt the sincerity of Mr. 
Hoover. At the same time, he too is confused on the question 
of liberty. Mansfield once said: “True liberty can exist only 
when justice is equally administered to all.” In that well- 
known quotation is an answer to Mr. Hoover’s challenge. Dur- 
ing the four years of his administration there was plenty of 
liberty but it was unequally distributed. Liberty in the Hoover 
Era was for the few, the strong, the rich, the vested interests, 
the bankers; for the rest there was slavery. The true, uni- 
versal liberty wherein “justice is equally administered to all” 
came on March 3, 1933, bringing with it renewed hope and 
confidence. No one would be so rash as to apotheosize the 
numerous acts and pronouncements of President Roosevelt’s 


The Liberty League an 
Mr. Hoover 





New Deal. He himself has remarked that there was far too 
little criticism reaching his ears. The New Deal has made 
plenty of mistakes and allowed its share of abuses. There is 
still a long hard road ahead of the recovery program and many 
difficulties and obstacles to overcome. No amount of flag way- 
ing and frantic pleading for liberty can help. Least of all can 
there be anything gained by returning to the “old order.” 
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Wu EN the Eighteenth Amendment became law the 
Church in this country, perforce, slackened the fight for Tem- 
perance. The evils of drink were popularly regarded as dead 
and buried. It was thought 
by most of us that, where 
the moralists seemed to have 
failed, legislation would be 
successful. However, before 
long, it appeared that the well-worn dictum about the vanity 
of attempting to legislate people into goodness would once 
again be confirmed. It was only a few years until heavy drink- 
ing became more widespread than ever. The speakeasy era 
brought with it a train of other evils which the nation will 
suffer from for some years to come. As time went on, most 
American Catholic publications and not a few well-known 
preachers took up the cudgels against the ridiculous and puri- 
tanical Prohibition laws which swept the nation and made 
America the laughing-stock of the world. 

Nearly a year ago Repeal came. Today finds the country 
at large, and American youth in particular, at a most dan- 
gerous crisis in respect to the evils of drink. The drinking of 
any sort of spirituous liquors has always been open to flagrant 
abuse, but in the pre-Prohibition days there was a sort of im- 
plied level below which no respectable person would go. It 
went without saying that no minor, under any circumstances, 
could enter a saloon or a drinking establishment; much less 
would young people be allowed to buy a drink. As for women 
standing at bars and drinking with men like women of the 
half-world, such a practice, now quite common and causing 
not so much as a raising of the eyebrows, was totally unheard 
of. The liquor manufacturers have a lot to answer for in this 
regard. By their alluring and misleading advertisements they 
have educated American youth into dangerous habits. The 
sight of a younger generation looking upon the imbibing of 
intoxicating liquor as a necessary social attainment is pitiable 
to behold, and augurs no good for the future. 

The Catholic Church must once more come to the front in 
a renewed fight for Temperance. Missionaries should dust 
off their temperance sermons and pastors ought to bend every 
effort toward a revival of total abstinence societies in their 
parishes. The most compelling of all motives are the religious 
motives—the sinfulness, the scandalous example and the sel- 
fish injustice of intemperance. More powerful than all, how- 
ever, to the Catholic heart, is the appeal of Jesus Crucified. 
How many a weak mortal has at last strengthened his or her 
feeble will and found peace and health and even prosperity by 
pledging total abstinence in honor of the Sacred Thirst of 
Christ on Calvary? 


American Youth and the 
Liquor Problem 
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Ax impressive and distinguished Catholic literary group 
has recently formed, under the auspices of the Catholic Book 
Club, the newest book service, to be known as the Spiritual 
Book Associates. The put- 
pose of this new book club is 
to promote interest in devo- 
tional literature and to foster 
sane, sensible spiritual reading 
among the clergy, religious and the laity. To this end they 
plan, according to the usual procedure of such associations, to 
select the most outstanding spiritual book of the month and 


A New Catholic Book 
Club 
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‘furnish these volumes to each subscriber to their service. 


Thus the Spiritual Book Associates will function as a wel- 
come and a very useful auxiliary to the older and larger 
Catholic Book Club. 

The officers of the Spiritual Book Associates propose to 
publish a monthly review of current devotional literature to 
be known as The Survey. This publication will contain infor- 
mation on Catholic publications and offer reviews of current 
magazine articles. The announcement proclaiming the publi- 
cation of The Survey informs us that a staff of more than 
one hundred writers, reviewers and collaborators will be en- 
gaged in the work of coming Catholic periodical literature 
and culling the best. 

THE SIGN warmly welcomes this latest and wholly laudable 
venture in the field of Catholic literature. With such a com- 
petent and experienced board of editors it must certainly be a 
successful enterprise. There is need for an authoritative 
guide in the matter of spiritual reading. It is a branch of 
Catholic literature that is overburdened with a vast number 
of books and authors. The Spiritual Book Associates will 
undoubtedly do a great deal toward the elimination of so much 
trashy devotional writing by their stress of the best. 

A communication from Rev. Francis X. Downey, S.J., the 
Editorial Secretary, informs us that he has appointed “a critic 
tocover THE Sicn.” In this connection it may not be out of 
order to remark that THE S1cNn for October contains, among 
other interesting and instructive articles, a splendid contribu- 
tion which is recommended unreservedly to the staff of the 
Spiritual Book Associates as an excellent example of genuine 
devotional literature. Walking With God, by M. H. Davies, 
is an unusual and charming spiritual autobiography in minia- 
ture by a very much alive and modern woman. 

Here is a contemporary Eugenie Guérin. Unlike her nine- 
teenth century prototype, Mrs. Davies writes from no secluded 
Languedoc chateau, but from the midst of her manifold duties 
and distractions as the wife of a civil engineer. What she 
writes does not even remotely resemble the wishy-washy pious 
slop, generally translations and priced exorbitantly, that is 
so often palmed off on the Catholic reading public for spiritual 
reading. It is vibrant, pulsating, human stuff manifesting a 
magnificent courage, a solid conviction of the presence of God 
and a realization of the power of prayer learned during wrack- 
ing hours of sickness, loneliness and depression. To read 
Mrs. Davies’ story is an excellent spiritual tonic. 


AAA 


= all indications the Thirty-Second International 
Eucharistic Congress, which is to be held in Buenos Aires 
in October, promises to eclipse in grandeur and numbers all 
previous gatherings. The 
secretary of State, Cardinal 
Pacelli, is to be the repre- 
sentative of the Holy Father 
and six other Cardinals will 
be present also. There is to be a midnight Mass celebrated 
in the Plaza de Mayo, in the city, which is surrounded by 
the Cathedral and the executive buildings of the government. 
At that Mass two hundred priests will distribute Holy Com- 
munion. In the words of the official bulletin of the Congress, 
“To the eyes of the universe, Buenos Aires shall resemble an 
enormous monstrance in which Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament 
will be exposed on the day of His triumph.” ‘ 

The International Eucharistic Congress held every two 
years always accomplishes a work fraught with encouraging 
and far-reaching consequences. It is a public profession of 
faith. It is a solemn reparation for the dishonors and insults 
to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. It is a solemn act of 
thanksgiving for the love which prompted Christ to institute 
this great Sacrament and for the benefits which come to us 
through Holy Mass and Holy Communion. Greatest of all of 


Honoring the Eucharist 
at Buenos Aires 


these, of course, is the promotion of devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Because of the ability to gather pilgrims from 
so many parts of the world, the bi-annual Eucharistic Congress 
furnishes a striking manifestation of the catholicity and unity 
of the Church. The speeches, sermons and addresses de- 
livered at the various gatherings and inipressive ceremonies 
held during the Congress serve to recall to Catholics every- 
where the fact of God’s abiding presence among us in the 
Blessed Sacrament and impress upon the mind a realization 
of the graces and help to be gained therefrom. 

Not only during the period of the Eucharistic Congress but 
at all times and everywhere the Church reminds the faithful 
that in this holiest and greatest of the Sacraments there is 
to be found strength and consolation and comfort that can be 
supplied by no other source. “He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in him.” The Blessed 
Sacrament, moreover, is a powerful antidote for the evils of 
the present day in that reception of Holy Communion en- 
genders in the heart a love of truth and goodness and an 
abhorrence of evil. There is no substitute for genuine holiness 
and uprightness of life, nor is there any other lever given 
to man more powerful to move the world. As a means 
to this sanctity and probity of life there is no agency more 
effective than the Blessed Sacrament. By means of the 
Blessed Sacrament God sanctifies us and dwells in us, and 
through us He dwells in the world. The Holy Eucharist as 
it sanctifies man during life and comforts him, likewise 
strengthens him in death and leads the way to Heaven. In 
the words of the liturgy, O Sacrum Convivium in quo Christus 
sumitur, recolitur memoria Passionis, Ejus, mens impletur 
gratia, nobis gloria future pignus datur. 


AAA 


he Mr.: Ernest Oldmeadow, Editor of The Tablet, Catholic 
weekly of London, and contributor to THE S1GNn, on his being 
named Knight-Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. §To Benjamin F. 
Musser, well-known Catholic 
poet, on his appointment as 
Poet-Laureate of the State 
of New Jersey. {To John 
Armitage Staunton, seventy-year-old convert and former pro- 
fessor at Notre Dame, on his ordination to the priesthood, 
in Rome. {To Sister Mary Bertrand of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Far Rockaway, New York, on her refusal to accept a share 
in the proceeds of the “society” Charity Ball in which St. Joan 
of Arc was portrayed by a half-nude young woman. {To the 
Catholic Missions on its new and improved edition. {To Mr. 
Robert J. Cuddihy, publisher of the Literary Digest, on re- 
ceiving the Golden Cross of Honor from the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in recognition of his generous charity to stricken Aus- 
trian war victims. {To Reverend Michael Karlaienton Jacobs, 
S.J., first member of the Mohawk tribe of Iroquois Indians to 
become a priest. {To Mr. Patrick F. Scanlan, fearless and 
aggressive Editor of the Brooklyn Tablet, on his exposé of 
the convenient “blindness” of anti-Nazi Alderman Bernard S. 
Deutsch to the persecution of Catholics in Mexico. {To the 
State of North Carolina on indicting William Dudley Pelley,! 
leader of the Silver Shirts. {To Right Reverend Monsignor 
John A. Ryan on his effective answer to Doctor Robert Milli- 
kan for his fatuous attack on the New Deal. {To Doctor 
Dafoe, who has charge of the Dionne quintuplets, on his 
edifying example as a genuine Catholic physician. {To 
President Eamon de Valera, of the Irish Free State, on 
his timely speech, delivered at the League of Nations assembly, 
in which he urged that Soviet Russia make universal the guar- 
antees of religious freedom given last year upon recognition 
by the United States. {To Thomas F. Meehan, K.S.G., long 
a leading figure in American Catholic historical and literary 
circles, upon the celebration of his eightieth birthday. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


HEART CRY 


pole gens CALLAGHAN in her touching little poem ‘Of 
Age,’ in the New York ‘‘Times,’”’ bares the heart of a 
mother who cannot forget: 


This is his birthday, Lord, today 
He would be twenty-one. 

His friends, a gallant company, 
Are striding in the sun 


Of their new manhood. We had planned 
So many things to give; 

So many things to do this day 
Had it been his to live. 


Now we have prayed “Thy will be done,” 
Our hearts in brave accord; 

Forgive us, then, our memories. 
This is his birthday, Lord. 





A SOLDIER LOOKS AT WAR 


A FEW startling and illuminating sidelights on the ‘‘racket’’ 
we call war, are offered in an article in ‘‘The Forum,” by 
General Smedley D. Butler: 


War is a racket; possibly the oldest, easily the most 
profitable, surely the most vicious. It is the only one inter- 
national in scope. 

A racket is best described, I believe, as something that is 
not what it seems to the majority of the people. Only a 
small “inside” group knows what it is about. It is con- 
ducted for the benefit of the very few at the expense of the 
masses. 

Out of war a few people make huge fortunes. Nations 
acquire additional territory (which is promptly exploited 
by the few for their own benefit), and the general public 
shoulders the bill—a bill that renders a horrible accounting 
of newly placed gravestones, mangled bodies, shattered minds, 
broken hearts and homes, economic unstability, and back- 
breaking taxation of the many for generations and genera- 
tions. 

For long years I have known that war is a racket, but I 
never faced it until I saw the clouds gathering again, as 
they are today. They are choosing sides now. France and 
Russia meet and agree to stand side by side. Germany and 
Italy hurry to make a similar agreement. 

In the Orient, the maneuvering is more adroit. Back in 
1904, when Japan and Russia fought, we kicked our old 
friends, the Russians, out and backed Japan, whom we were 
then financing. Now the trend is to poison us against the 
Japanese. What does China’s Open Door policy mean to 
us? Or the Philippine Islands? 

Until we arrive at a stage where public officeholders, 
those who govern us, have more consideration for the safety 
and welfare and happiness of the people as a whole than for 
the success of any political party or small group, we will 
have wars and other rackets of all kinds. 

But there is a way to stop this racket. It cannot be 
smashed by disarmament conferences, by peace parleys at 
Geneva, by resolutions of well-meaning but impractical 
groups. It can be effectively smashed only by taking the 
profit out of war. 

The only way to stop it is by conscription of capital be- 
fore conscription of the nation’s manhood. One month 
before the government may order the young men of the 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


nation to be killed, it must serve notice of conscription on 
the country’s capital. 

Let the officers and directors of our armament factories, 
our gun builders and munitions makers and shipbuilders all 
be conscripted—to get $30 a month, the same wage paid to 
the lads in the trenches. 

Let the workers in these plants get the same wage. All 
workers, all executives, all presidents, all directors, all 
managers—everyone in the nation be restricted to a total 
monthly income not to exceed that paid to the soldier in the 
trenches. 

Let all these kings and tycoons and masters of industry 
and all these workers in industry pay half of their monthly 
$30 wage to their families and pay insurance and buy gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Why shouldn’t they? They aren’t running the risk of 
being killed or having their bodies mangled or their minds 
shattered. The soldiers run that risk. 

Give capital thirty days to think it over and you will learn 
by that time that there will be no war. That will stop the 
racket—that and nothing else. 





MEASURING TIME 


Tr calm and successful patience of the Church and the speed 
mania of this generation are cleverly compared in this excerpt 
from the Ottawa ‘‘Journal,’’ Canada: 


We confess to a liking for that first paragraph of our 
Fleet Street correspondent’s letter, published in yesterday’s 
JourNnaL. It told how Westminster Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, occupied for the first time 39 years ago, plans to com- 
plete its interior decorations 69 years from now. Measuring 
time by generations, unconcerned with the rush and hurry 
of the age, they are building a, monument for the future. 

Such a story takes one back to the days when monks de- 
voted their lives to patient and reverent work on churches 
and monasteries that they knew would be finished by others. 
And even in later centuries, in the age of the great cathe- 
drals, no one then ever thought other than of building 
patiently for the future. Lincoln’s great cathedral, one of 
the architectural glories of the world, took more than 200 
years to come to its full splendor. Rheims cathedral, begun 
in 1211, was not completed within 100 years. And so with 
most of the other great sacred edifices that made the thir- 
teenth among the greatest of centuries. 

It is different today. The mania of our age is for speed, 
with rush and hurry enthroned as gods of efficiency, with 
the multitude rushing about in desperate fear of leaving 
something until tomorrow. We careen over highways at 4 
speed of 70 or 80 miles, boast of giant locomotives that hurl 
themselves through space like meteors, build mighty ships 
that link continents in four days, speak of the day when we 
shall breakfast in America and dine in Europe. Patience 
has become a sin. 

Yet one is compelled to wonder whether this mad rush 
isn’t mostly futile. “To travel hopefully,” said Stevenson, 
“is better than to arrive,” but we are never satisfied unless 
we are arriving. We rush madly to our offices, and rush 
back home again as madly, rush to and from our play, speed 
even to and from our worship. Yet nine times out of tet 
what we think desperately important today turns out to be 
futile tomorrow, with next week mocking the haste of this 
week. And so much of what we do, in terrible haste, is 
evanescent. 

And this, come to think of it, applies to all of our lives. 
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We think of ourselves as indispensable, fret and worry 
through all our days over what we believe to be tremen- 
dously vital, and yet what Matthew Arnold wrote remains 
tragically true: 


“Most men eddy about here and there, and then 
they die, perish. 
And no one asks who or what they have been 
More than they ask of the waves on the 
Midmost ocean that swell, foam for a moment, 
and are gone.” 


In our technological age, when machines and speed are 
everything, Westminster Cathedral could be reared and 
completed in a few years. Yet technology has built nothing 
or is building nothing like the architectural glories of the 
Middle Ages, when men labored reverently with their hands, 
measured time differently and thought of eternity. They 
knew and were fortified in their patience by the thought 
that they were building for posterity, and they left to pos- 
terity something of their task. The difference today is that 
we build overnight, with desperate haste, leaving to poster- 
ity only its share of the cost. 

So we like the thought of Westminster Cathedral, with 
its Cardinal planning to finish its interior long after he is 
dead. Somehow it seems to suggest a more philosophic 
view of life, a fine freedom from the little view of things, a 
true reverence for the meaning of time. Perhaps if we could 
all catch more of its spirit, apply it to our existence, there 
would be a great deal less in this old world of trouble and 
tribulation. So many of our problems are of our own 
creation. 





THE COMING OF AGE 


| N his own inimitable manner, the late Ring Lardner, in his book 
“First and Last,’’ sets down a few signs of arrival at the thirty- 
five year milestone: 


All in all when you get hardened to it they’s many advan- 
tages in reaching your dottage. When they’s 7 passengers 
for a seven passenger car it’s never you that has to take 
one of them little torture seats. When the Mrs. thinks it 
would be nice to have a fire in the fireplace, you ain’t the 
one that has got to ruin his clothes. Or when one of my 
young brother-in-laws is around the house and I come in 
the rm. and they are setting in the easy chair, why they 
jump up like food shot from guns and say “Here take this 
chair,” 

As for the gen. symptoms of 35 the following may interest 
science : 

1. The patient sometimes finds himself and one lady the 
only people left at the table and all the others is danceing. 
They seems to be nothing for it but to get up and dance. 
You start and the music stops and the young buddies on the 
fir. claps their hands for a encore. The patient claps his 
hands too but not very loud and hopes to high heaven the 
leader will take it in a jokeing way. 

2. In going through an old trunk the patient runs acrost 
a bunch of keep sakes like a note a gal wrote him in high 
school, a picture of himself in a dirty football suit, a pro- 
gram of the 1907 May festival in South Bend and etc. “Why 
keep this junk” he says and dumps them all in the waste 
basket. 

3. The invalid goes to a ball game and along comes the 
last $ of the 14th. innings and the score is 1 and 1 and the 
Ist. guy up makes a base hit. The patient looks at his 
watch and if he leaves the park right away he can make the 
6:27 home where as if he waits a few min. he will half to 
take the 6:54. Without no hesitation he leaves the park 
tight away. 

4. The subject is woke up at 3 a.m. by the fire whistle. 
He sniffles but can’t smell no smoke. He thinks well it 
ain’t our house and goes back to sleep. 


5. He sets down after breakfast to read the paper. The 
mail man comes and brings him 3 letters. One of them 
looks like it was a gal’s writeing. He reads the paper. 

6. He buys a magazine in April and reads the first instal- 
ment of a misery serial. The instalment winds up with the 
servants finding their master’s body in bed and his head in 
the ash tray. Everything pts. to the young wife. Our patient 
forgets to buy the May number. 





NEWS VALUE 
MAJORITY of American Editors answer some questions in 
the ‘‘Editor and Publisher’? Golden Jubilee Number: 
QuEsTIon No. 1 


Except for the World War and Armistice, what event in 
the 1884-1934 era do you believe was the most important 
story appearing in the American Press? 


Lindbergh’s Flight to Paris............ (12 votes) 
Advent of the “New Dealers”......... (10 votes ) 
Siskine Of the MAWC. so 006665000500000 ( 8 votes) 
Assassination of President McKinley...( 6 votes) 
Mussinn REMMI a5 5565 5< 05s 5500 ( 5 votes) 
Economic Collapse of 1929............. ( 4 votes) 


Question No. 2 
Name the single personality of any nation whom you 
regard as having been the best “story” in the half century 
period. 


Theodore Roasevelt......56.60085600%0 (34 votes) 
Woodrow Weiss ..isesicdessucas (15 votes) 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt....... (11 votes) 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh............. ( 7 votes) 
AMEE WOE This sc dsc. cen ctobuss ( 6 votes) 
PN: DORN So soca cxnonontéxuse ( 2 votes) 


Question No. 3 


Who was the best (most useful or worthy) American- 
Editor-Publisher ? 


SUGCER PRRIEE 6 5oo.as ae staecadsosaeeen (23 votes ) 
PR STORES 6 oibs ea raradseaesusen (14 votes) 
Wiliam AMOR. WME. os. .nb sas cesces ( 9 votes) 
CHa Fi. TRAM chests ckcess este ( 6 votes) 
Robert R. MeCormiick......2.6605.050s ( 5 votes) 
Bi WW. ENG ou ands aoancsvcatee cose ( 4 votes) 


QueEsTIon No. 4 
Name your favorite newspaper writer in the same period. 


PE SON okie ceaee cba aciosions (5 votes ) 
ARE DOE 666566 SSR w has eee (4 votes) 
William Allen White. «...0.5.0.04.5.0000. (4 votes ) 
PAE: Ws ioc cdsicewsadedwanewe (4 votes) 
De NN io sy Gs Wass uG es eae eee (3 votes) 
CS: UD, BECO. 6s sic axontcananicsuss (3 votes ) 


QvueEsTION No. 5 
Name your favorite cartoonist or comic artist during the 
past fifty years. 


Jom T. BMRCCMIIIOR oa ocak akin cies (17 votes) 
Jay N. (Ding) Dating... o...35..408 (12 votes) 
BE a kbiadscsenadacnanenaaau (12 votes) 
CRE Rs ocak 4 won ane Khaw su saew ( 4 votes) 
5. is, WENGE S on kexiew ens tekee eon ( 4 votes) 
Pe DUANE. dn ecncccnwkaswae cee ( 4 votes) 


Question No. 6 
What has been the best (social, political or technical) 
achievement of the whole American Press in fifty years? 
General dissemination of up-to-date knowl- 


edge and exposure of fraud........... (6 votes ) 
Editorial independence, liberation from 

blind portional. » o00:00<éasnesctady (6 votes) 
Prohibition. Repeal o.<.s::0s02s0s04eeieue (5 votes) 
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United front to maintain freedom of 


GHCCCN: AR SHORE Ss. less 6x. ais' 5:50 sie we (5 votes) 
Compelling NRA to exclude license fea- 

ture as applied to free press........... (4 votes) 
Mass reading and adult education....... (3 votes) 


Question No. 7 
What do you consider was the best single news stunt of 
any newspaper or group of newspapers in the period? 
New York World’s opposition to Ku Klux 


BURR coc dnescicegen dara reoaelcae man (6 votes) 
Scripps-Howard espousal of the “common 

POM ~ oc: Lassie wauiaGians Saaabaeeiond (3 votes) 
Printing of Teapot Dome exposé... .. ... (3 votes) 


Reporting the discovery of the North Pole. (3 votes) 
Chicago Tribune’s campaign to unseat 
William Lorimer in U. S. Senate, ex- 


posure of bribery and graft.......... (2 votes) 
Precipitation of Spanish-American War 
by William Randolph Hearst.......... (1 vote ) 





THE AVERAGE MAN’S PRAYER 


T may not be great poetry, but the sentiments expressed in this 

poem by Kathleen Lamb in the ‘Father Matthew Record,” 
Dublin, are full of an understanding which volumes of clever 
lines in perfect meter could not express: 


Lord, I speak not in scholarly language, 
But somehow, I know You won’t care; 
For mine is a humble petition, 
Mine is the average man’s prayer. 


My thoughts, I'll admit, are not brilliant. 
My wishes—ah, You know them well. 

There are many of me and my brethren 
So many, it’s needless to tell. 


You know I am one of those pluggers. 
I go out each day and I fight. 

And sometimes I’m beaten—discouraged, 
And God! but I’m weary at night! 


I bark at my wife, who is patient, 
I bully my kiddies, who cry. - 

I know I could be better natured, 
But often . . . I don’t even try. 


But You know how rough things are running; 
How business is all in a hole. 

A man’s got to sweat for his living, 
And struggle with body and soul. 


Lord, help me to face Life with courage, 
And bless everything that I do. 

I’m dumb when it comes to this praying, 
But I trust and rely upon You. 


Watch over the days of my dear ones; 
They’re all that I have. On the square, 
I wish I could make this more lofty, 
But it’s only the average man’s prayer. 





COURAGE 


THE Editor's Page in a recent issue of the “‘Woman’s Home 
Companion” contains this illuminating and interesting slice of 
American life: : 

The Mother was a college graduate. Her own father 
had been blind for years. In spite of that, and even on his 
small salary as a preacher, he had contrived to get her a 
good education. In her turn she resolved that her children 
should go through college, too. Perhaps when she made 
that resolve she did not expect to have ten children. Nor 





could she have foreseen the depression. It was after the 
seventh baby was born that they lost everything, even their 
little Kansas farm, and had to move into the city. There her 
husband eked out a small living by doing odd jobs. She 
helped by writing squibs for farm papers and winning prizes 
with her recipes. One after another three more babies came 
along. Yet to the older children she kept on steadily saying, 
“You shall go to college.” Under the spur of her ambition, 
one of the girls won a state drawing contest. That was 
done on an empty stomach; the day the child drew the pic- 
ture there was no food in the house. 

The hardest blow was when the last baby came down with 
scarlet fever and every one of the family caught it—all 
twelve of them. For seven weeks they were quarantined. 
Their house had no furnace, no running water, no bath- 
room. They nursed one another as best they could. In those 
weeks there was no chance of earning any money at all. 
For the first time in their lives they asked for help. 

With this help they pulled through. Today every one of 
the ten children is in school. Each has chosen a profession 
at which to aim—musician, journalist, artist, doctor and so 
on—and who can doubt that they will all go through college 
when they never doubt it themselves? They share their 
mother’s conviction that they have lived by the power of 
her own training. The household is highly organized, each 
with his allotted task and schedule. The world around them 
can hardly think of them as poor, for they never let down, 
even though the neighborhood in which they live is some- 
times scorned as the abode of “trash.” Last year the entire 
family took part in a play at the university and the mother 
helped to direct the chorus. The play was DuBose Heyward’s 
“Porgy.” For these people are Negroes—Americans, of 
whom every American can be proud. 





EFFICIENT GENTLEWOMEN 


oy of our American employment bureaus might try this 
scheme, reported by the ‘Saturday Review of Literature,” 
which seems to work out well in London: 


One British institution which should open a New York 
branch is Useful Women, Ltd., of 48 Dover Street, London 
W. 1. “Efficient gentlewomen are available,” says their 
leaflet, “at very short notice to undertake any of the fol- 
lowing, or to do anything else if it is possible to do it.” 
Among a long list of their specialties we may remark the 
following :— 

Bridge lessons given, and good emergency players pro- 
vided 

Children taken charge of and escorted to Doctors and 
Dentists 

Chiropodists recommended 

Debutantes taken out for the Season 

Dinner speeches prepared 

Dogs washed, brushed and exercised 

Horses exercised 

Horticultural Shows attended and reports sent to flower 
lovers 

Income tax returns prepared 

Invalids inquired for, visited and read to 

Jumpers made to order 

Letters written 

Lonely persons visited and entertained 

Luggage collected and forwarded 

Mending for bachelors 

Miniature painting at reasonable charges 

Orders taken for jam, new-laid eggs and fowls 

Pearls re-strung 

Public speakers provided 

Trains met 

Visitors to London accompanied 

Vintage wines obtained at advantageous prices 

Zoo parties arranged and escorted 
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THE DIVINITARIAN 


O the Catholic the individual is all-important. 


To the Humanist the individual 


disappears into a background of mass averages and health statistics. There is 


something very inhuman about the secular Humanitarian. 


The contrast be- 


tween the Divinitarian, to coin a much-needed word, and the Humanitarian is surely 
this: The Divinitarian loves the oppressed, the Humanitarian hates the oppressor. The 
Divinitarian is primarily concerned with individuals, every one of whom, including the 


oppressor, possesses an infinitely precious soul. 


The Humanitarian is less concerned 


with individuals than with institutions. The difference, for instance, between Wilber- 
force—the best type of Christian Humanitarian—and St. Peter Claver, is that Wilber- 
force hated slavery, and Claver loved slaves. 


= modern revolt against the in- 
telligentsia, which has been carried to ex- 
treme lengths in Germany, is perhaps the 
first sign of a not wholly unwelcome re- 
action against that enthronement of the 
human intellect which was the most 
pernicious result of the Renaissance. 
And it is fitting that this reaction should 
have begun in Germany, for German 
Lutheranism was a powerful, if uncon- 
scious, ally of the new pagans for whom 
the academic hood of the professor had 
replaced the halo of the Saint. 

Replaced. .. . That is the point. The 
hood of the professor has its place in the 
scheme of things, but piety is more im- 
portant than learning. It is unnecessary 
to defend the Church which founded the 
great universities from the charge of 
neglecting learning, but the Church put 
piety first. The modern universities have 
taken their values from the Renaissance. 
Learning is worshipped and piety is 
despised. 

The Renaissance reversal of values is 
the theme of one of the most Catholic- 
minded books ever written by a non- 
Catholic, Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice. 
The gravamen of Ruskin’s attack is the 
charge that the Renaissance was the re- 
birth of pagan pride, of a humanism 
which denied the supernatural, which 
worshipped the intellect and despised the 
soul. Elsewhere he writes: 

“Therefore with respect to knowledge, 
We are to reason and act exactly as with 
respect to food. We no more live to know 
than we live to eat. We live to contem- 
plate, enjoy, act, adore; and we may 
know all that is to be known in this world 
and what Satan knows in the other with- 
out being able to do any of that.” 

Elsewhere he writes : 

“And so observe the first important 
consequence of our fully understanding 
this pre-eminence of the soul will be the 
due understanding of that subordination 
of knowledge respecting which so much 
has already been said. For it must be 


By Arnold Lunn 


felt at once that the increase of knowledge 
merely as such, does not make the soul 
larger or smaller; that in the sight of 
God, all the knowledge man can gain is 
as nothing: but that the soul, for which 
the great scheme of Redemption was laid, 
be it ignorant or be it wise, is all in all; 
and in the activity, strength, health and 
well-being of this soul lies the main dif- 
ference, in his life, between one man and 
another.” 


NTELLECTUALISM, divorced 

from the Faith, soon becomes in- 
human. The dispossessed have nothing 
to gain by accepting the leadership of an 
irreligious intelligentsia, for the intelli- 
gentsia are interested in the dispossessed 
not as suffering individuals but as raw 
material for five-year plans. The Cath- 
olic doctrine that every soul is infi- 
nitely valuable is the charter of the under- 
dog, and not only of the under-dog 
but of the bore. The intelligentsia is in- 
terested only in the intelligent. The un- 
intelligent are of value only in so far as 
they have votes. 

To the Catholic the individual is all- 
important. To the Humanist the indi- 
vidual disappears into a background of 
mass averages and health statistics. 
There is something very inhuman about 
the secular Humanitarian. 

“The world and its future,’ writes 
Mr. H. G. Wells, “is not for feeble folk 
any more than it is for selfish folk. It is 
not for the multitude but for the best. 
The best of today will be the common- 
place of tomorrow. If I am something 
of a social leveler, it is not because I 
want to give silly people a good time, but 
because I want to make opportunity uni- 
versal, and not miss out one single being 
who is worth while.” 

“Let the Lord God be praised in all 
His creatures,” said St. Francis. For in 
the sight of God there is no single being 
who is not worth while. 

The further that men move from the 
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Catholic doctrine of the infinite value of 
every human soul, the more rapidly will 
they approach the Utopia of the humanist 
in which the unfit and the incurables will 
be peacefully extinguished with all pos- 
sible humanity by the most kindly of 
humanitarians. 

And if there were no other world than 
this, there is a great deal to be said for 
eliminating from the contest those who 
have no chance of a prize. But, if 
Catholicism be true, the greatest of all 
prizes is within the reach of all. It is 
mainly chance which determines whether 
a man achieves intellectual, social or 
athletic distinction, for brains, social 
status and physique are accidents of birth. 
It is thus largely a matter of luck whether 
a particular individual becomes a Fellow 
of Harvard or a member of what the 
Prince of Wales has described as “the 
most enviable order of the Victoria 
Cross.” But it is the fact, not the acci- 
dent, of birth which qualifies a man for 
an infinitely more enviable order, the 
company of the Blessed. 


URING the years when I was ap- 

proaching the Church, one of the 
things which impressed me most was 
the tremendous respect which authentic 
piety arouses even in the most worldly 
of Catholics. 

“So-and-So is a perfect Saint,” is a 
phrase which on Protestant lips means 
little more than that “So-and-So” ex- 
hibits the Christian virtues in a rather 
marked degree. But, Catholics do not 
use the word “Saint” so lightly, for 
genuine sanctity is as rare as it is impres- 
sive. Catholics are no freer from snob- 
bery than other people, but in Catholic 
eyes a peasant who has been raised to the 
Peerage of Heaven takes precedence of 
all the kings of the earth. 

To become a Catholic is to pass from 
a world which reveres brains and ignores 
holiness to a world which respects brains 
and reveres sanctity. The Catholic 
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honors genius, but whereas he bows to a 
Newton, he kneels toa Curé d’Ars. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven,” wrote Mat Tal- 
bot, a Dublin working man of great 
sanctity, “was promised not to the sen- 
sible or to the educated, but to such as 
have the spirit of little children.” A 
hard saying which our Victorian grand- 
fathers professed to accept, but which 
the modern world more honestly rejects 
with scorn. A hard saying and a touch- 
stone to discriminate between the real 
and the nominal Catholic. For unless a 
man is prepared to bank with complete 
conviction on the Catholic scale of values, 
unless he puts piety first and cleverness 
second, he has been infected to a greater 
or lesser degree by the heresy of 
humanism. 


WELL-KNOWN American Meth- 
odist has kindly sent me a copy of 
his book called Can I Know God? The 
answer would seem to be: “Yes, if you 
keep abreast with modern science.” 
Gratitude to the God Who gave us 
Eddington and Jeans finds expression in 
the following twentieth-century Te Deum. 
“Our Father, bring us into the highest 
harmony within our own lives. What a 
universe Thou hast given us! What re- 
vealing things we have here on our 
campus. What scholarship! What tele- 
scopes! What microscopes! What re- 
vealing things! Who of all people in 
the world ought to find their way? We! 
Circumstances like these bring to us the 
height of living. Bind our lives to each 
other and lead us to our rightful home 
with Thee. ‘In Jesus’ name we ask it. 
Amen.” 

I have recently been engaged on a life 
of St. Peter Claver whose career might 
be summed up as the translation into 
action of his belief that Negroes cursed 
with infinitesimal intellect are blessed 
with infinitely precious souls. It may, I 
think, be of interest to examine the 
methods of a man who banked with com- 
plete conviction on this belief. For these 
methods are worth studying if only to 
remind ourselves how far we have 
traveled from the true Catholic stand- 
point, and how much we have been af- 
fected by the prevailing intellect-worship 
of the age in which we live. 

Claver worked for forty years at 
Cartagena, the great slave market of the 
southern seas. From twelve to fourteen 
slave ships entered this port every year. 
The passage lasted about two months, 
and about a third of the slaves died on 
board from ill-treatment. On one occa- 
sion, out of a cargo of five hundred slaves, 
one hundred and twenty died in a single 
night. The slaves were fastened and 


fixed together by means of rings round 
the neck, and were bound two and two 
with shackles on the feet in such a man- 
ner that they were fettered from head to 
foot. They were wedged under the deck 
into a space where no light could pene- 


trate. A Spaniard, so we are told, would 
not dare to put his head into the hatch- 
way for fear of fainting, such was the 
stench, narrowness and misery of their 
shelter. 

The yards into which the survivors 
were confined presented appalling scenes 
of misery. “One huge mass of putrid 
life and suffering.” Even the heroic 
Sandoval, Claver’s predecessor, broke 
into a cold sweat of horror whenever a 
Negro vessel was announced. The stench 
and squalor were so appalling that even 
priests often found themselves unable to 
penetrate into these yards to minister to 
the sick and the dying. 

Such were the physical conditions, but 
the misery of these unfortunate Negroes 
was not wholly physical. Slave traders 
were despised by the society which took 
advantage of their services, and they re- 
venged themselves for the humiliation ot 
their position by inflicting every con- 
ceivable ignominy on the slaves, as if to 
emphasize the fact that there were still 
beings vastly lower than themselves in 
the social scale. Such was the raw ma- 
terial for St. Peter Claver’s evangelisti 
labors. 

It was his practice, directly the ar- 
rival of a ship had been announced, to 
board the ship before the slaves had dis- 
embarked. He brought with him to the 
scene of action a basket containing fruit, 
tobacco and brandy. His first words 
were words of warm and kindly welcome 
to men depraved by brutality. After he 
had baptized the dying, he washed and 
fed the sick. It is manifest that such prac- 
tical sympathy would, in itself, have 
made a very strong impression on men 
who had been the victims of such gross 
injustice. But the adoration of the 
Negroes for Father Claver was not some- 
thing which could be bought with brandy, 
tobacco and fruit. 


HE social reformers of the past have 

all been influenced, in most cases di- 
rectly, in some cases indirectly, by the 
Christian tradition of pity. We are on 
the way to produce a_ philanthropist 
hostile to religion, though attached to 
certain phrases with a religious flavor. 
Atheists and Communists, for instance, 
often vaunt themselves as the true ex- 
ponents of “practical Christianity.” The 
“practical Christianity” which they pro- 
fess, seems to consist in denying the first 
great commandment and translating the 
second into a Five Year Plan for the im- 
provement en masse of one’s neighbors. 
St. Peter Claver was not a Humanitarian. 
He was a Saint who loved his neighbors 
because he first loved God. The contrast 
between the Divinitarian, to coin a much 
needed word, and the Humanitarian is 
surely this: The Divinitarian loves the 
oppressed, the Humanitarian hates the 
oppressor. The Divinitarian is primarily 
concerned with individuals, every one of 
whom, including the oppressor, possesses 








an infinitely precious soul. The Humani- 
tarian is less concerned with individuals 
than with institutions. The difference, 
for instance, between Wilberforce, the 
best type of Christian Humanitarian, and 
St. Peter Claver, is that Wilberforce 
hated slavery, and Claver loved slaves, 


NE of our modern social reformers, 

had he been translated in time to 
Cartagena, would have sympathized 
strongly with the Negroes, and might 
have devised admirable schemes for edu- 
cating them and raising their social 
status. He would have found it far less 
easy to simulate affection for them as in- 
dividuals. You see, in the first place, they 
stank, and it is so difficult to love people 
who stink. 

Father Claver, however, had not the 
least difficulty in making them believe 
that he had been hanging round the har- 
bor for hours so as not to waste.a precious 
moment in making their acquaintance. 
The first sight of the slave ship had given 
him much the same thrill as a ship bear- 
ing a bride gives to the bridegroom wait- 
ing in the harbor. He made them believe 
all this for the odd reason that he be- 
lieved it himself. You see, it happened 
to be true. 

Nor did he confine himself to expres- 
sions of,personal affection. He told them 
of One Whose love for them was infinite 
and whose compassion was unbounded. 
He spoke with such conviction that the 
miracle for which he prayed never failed 
to happen. The poor outcasts fell on their 
knees, and through a mist of tears wor- 
shipped the God Who had made the 
slave-trader in His image, the God of 
the white men who had torn them from 
their homes, the God of the brutes who 
had treated them as brutes. He was all 
this, but was also the God of Father 
Claver. And that made all the difference. 

His first task, then, was to convince 
the Negro that the God Who made them 
loved them and valued them. His second 
task required even greater audacity. To 
these victims, suffering under a great 
wrong, he spoke not of the wrongs which 
they had suffered but of the wrongs that 
they had inflicted. Where a modern agi- 
tator might have attempted to win their 
applause by an attack on their oppressors, 
he tried to provoke tears of contrition 
for their sins. Nay, further, he dared 
to urge upon these slaves the duty of 
thankfulness for the very suffering of 
which they were the victims, as suffering 
was in itself a blessing, and bore the 
same relation to sin as medicine to 
disease. 

“For a time these deeply injured 
beings,” as Miss Petre so finely says in 
her admirable book Athiopum Servis, 
“forgot the injustice with. which they 
had been torn from home and country, 
forgot the hard blows and cruel words 
which had been heaped on them for no 
right cause, forgot all the wrongs done 
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to them, and remembered only those 
which they had done. They woke sud- 
denly to the knowledge that they had 
been loved far more deeply than they 
had been thinking; that they had them- 
selves been sensual, false and cruel ; that 
their darkness had not been so great but 
that there was light enough to see right 
and to do wrong; and that all this had 
wounded One Who had loved them more 
than His own life.” 


ATHER CLAVER was a better 

psychologist than our modern agita- 
tors. He knew that you pay a man a 
greater compliment by asking him for a 
sacrifice than by promising him a con- 
cession. It is the paradox of human 
nature that men more readily respond 
to the extravagant than to the reasonable 
demand. “I offer,” said Garibaldi, 


“neither pay nor quarters nor provi- 
sions: I offer hunger, thirst, forced 
marches, battles and death.” 

Such was his offer, and he got his 
men. 

Father Claver’s appeal was no less 
heroic. He reminded these poor wretches 
not of their sufferings, but of their obli- 
gations to One Who had suffered on their 
behalf. He raised in their own esteem 
these men who had been treated as brutes 
by reminding them that God had made 
them a little lower than the angels, and by 
insisting on the arduous duties of their 
high estate. 

Claver, as we have seen, was concerned 
only with the soul. Had there been any 
education committees in Cartagena, he 
would not have served on them. He de- 
voted his life to the “instruction” of 
Negroes, but his ideas of “instruction” 


would not have commended themselves to 
our modern educationalists. He taught 
them to say their prayers. He instructed 
them in Christian doctrine and in nothing 
else. 

Father Claver followed his vocation, 
and there are many vocations, of which 
the teaching profession is not the least 
noble. It would be a disaster if all 
Catholics were as sublimely indifferent to 
the importance of secular knowledge as 
Father Claver. But extremist: have their 
value. We are not called upon to imitate 
Father Claver in every particular, but 
we who are the children of an age, servile 
in its worship of cleverness, may find 
much material for meditation in the life 
and labors of a Saint whose whole life 
was inspired by the conviction that “the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.” 





The City of 1000 Gates 


By Ida Mary Smalley 


“Wayfaring men may find it if they 
will— 
It stands a City set upon a hill! 
Encompassing all sweetness, lo! she 
waits ; 
A hill-set City with a thousand gates!” 
—ENID DINNIS. 


F ROM the first converts—St. Peter 
and St. Andrew—down to one Mr. Smith 
who was received into the Catholic 
Church yesterday amidst the rejoicing 
of the Angels, many and various have 
been the means chosen by God to lead 
souls into the One Fold of the True 
Shepherd. God’s grace has turned into 
the occasion of conversion such a seem- 
ingly alien thing as a postage stamp, 
and such an opposing thing as the 
animosity of the Ku Klux Klan. 

- Indeed, one might say that the many 
thousands of souls who in the course of 
the year enter the Catholic Church enter 
by as many gates, for the “occasion” of 
conversion — God’s call—is always 
tuned to the keynote of the individual 
soul. 

It is not hard to discover that City 
which, Christ tells us, “cannot be hid.” 
She stands visible to all—through Tradi- 
tion, Scripture, the writings of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and 
history—as the Church Christ founded 
on. St. Peter, the Church to which He 
confided the keys, His delegated au- 
thority, and promised to indwell and 
guide to the end of the world. But she 
1s accessible only to those who pull up the 


shades of their preconceived ideas to let 
in the light of supernatural grace. 

People have become so accustomed to 
the specious representations of the man 
who has something to “sell”—be it a 
“religion” without a God, or the latest 
thing in adding machines—that they 
automatically discount much of what 
they read and hear, and adjust the rest 
to fit their sense of probabilities. This 
habit gets to be almost an instinct, so that 
the religious inquirer, even when be- 
lieving in the Divinity of Christ, uncon- 
sciously carries it with him into his in- 
vestigations of the claims of the Catholic 
Church, and continues to “discount” and 
“adjust,” even when it is a question of 
Christ’s own words. 


HEN one day, in answer to prayer, 

the Holy Spirit turns His searchlight 
upon revealed truth, and the soul cries 
out in astonished wonder: “Is it possible 
that it is as simple as all that! Did 
Christ really mean just what He said!” 
Yes, Christ really meant what He said. 
He really did found His Church, the 
Catholic Church, on Peter; He really 
did give to Peter, and to his successors, 
the Popes, the keys of His Church ( Matt. 
16: 18, 19). He really does dwell in 
His Church—and only there—in His 
Sacramental Presence (John 6: 51, 52; 
Matt, 26: 26; Matt. 28:20). His Church 
really is guided by the Holy Ghost in 
matters of faith, and will be to the con- 
summation of the world (John 14: 16, 
26). The Church really is one (John 


10; 16; Rom. 12:5; John 21: 17), united 
under one visible Head. 

Of course, the Church does not have to 
be proved by the Bible; the Bible had to 
be approved by the Church, and has to 
be interpreted by her; but for those who, 
rightly, believe it to be the divinely in- 
spired record that contains Christ’s 
words and the words of His Apostles, 
Scripture proof is one, way round the 
difficulty which confronts non-Catholics. 

An unusual method of approach was 
that of the recent notable convert, Dr. 
Selden Peabody Delany, who “wrote” 
himself into the Church. By the time he 
had reached the last chapter of his book 
—Why Rome?—his mind was made up. 
But before his own mind was made up 
he had already “dictated” his secretary 
into the Church. So convincing were his 
research findings and so logical his con- 
clusions, that long before the book was 
finished, his secretary was receiving the 
Catholic Sacraments ! 


S an interesting example of those who 
have come in through taking Christ 

at His word, I give some extracts from 
an account of Miss Henrietta Channing 
Dana Skinner’s conversion, written for 
Some Roads to Rome in America. She 
is the daughter of the author, Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr. “It was a small thing 
that first started me on the path to Rome 
—a very small thing indeed—no larger 
than a postage stamp. In fact, it was a 
postage stamp! My older sister was an 
ardent collector, and had many rare ex- 
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amples. One page of her book was de- 
voted to ‘The Papal States.’ I was about 
twelve years of age when, in looking at 
this page, I noticed the Papal Arms and 
asked of my father the significance of the 
crossed keys. He explained that they 
referred to Peter, ‘Upon this rock I will 
build my church... And I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
I was so much struck with the explana- 
tion that I immediately looked up the 
episode in the Gospels. I can recall now 
how the thought that the Church of Rome 
might perhaps be the historic fulfilment 
of those solemn promises almost took my 
breath away, and I turned to my father 
and cried, ‘But what if the claim is 


true?” 


ER father, an Episcopalian, alarmed 

at the vivid impression made on her 
by reading Christ’s words with unprej- 
udiced eyes, hastened to give her the 
usual arguments against the Church’s 
claims, based on falsified history and 
lack of doctrinal knowledge. Three years 
after this, however, she was sent to Paris, 
to the Convent of the Assumption, to im- 
prove her French. 

“My parents had stipulated that the 
nuns should not try to influence my 
religious convictions, that I should be 
allowed to sleep late, mornings, and not 
attend the daily Mass; that on Sundays 
I should take my own prayer-book to 
chapel, and that when religious instruc- 
tion was given the pupils I should fol- 
low the class that was studying the Ten 
Commandments, as least likely to offer 
any doctrines that I was not in accord 
with.” 

But all these precautions could not stay 
the workings of God’s grace, and al- 
though, of course, the nuns were faith- 
ful to their promise and never once tried 
to convert her, in studying the Ten 
Commandments according to the teach- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Council of Trent she was again brought 
face to face with the keys of Peter ! 

“Here I found the Bark of Peter, 
steering with Divine authority and in- 
fallible guidance across the stormy seas 
of sin and heresy! Here were the Keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, here was 
the Rock against which the Gates of 
Hell should not prevail! Not suddenly, 
but very, very slowly, I came to realize 
that, not in the Anglican Church with 
orders denied by all but herself and re- 
jected Mass and Sacraments—not even 
in the national Orthodox Churches of 
Greece and Russia, in spite of their 
Apostolic Orders and Sacraments—was 
I to find the Church that was universal, 
and, above all, One. The keynote of 
unity and authority was Rome!” 

As soon as she realized where she 
stood she told her father, who im- 
mediately took her away from the con- 
vent and refused to allow her to become 
a Catholic until she was of age. She was 





subjected to a three years’ drill of High 
Church and Low Church doctrine, and 
was told to look upon her attraction to- 
ward Rome as a temptation of the devil. 
One of her clerical instructors asked her 
to kneel down before him and take a 
solemn oath never to become a Roman 
Catholic and never to make inquiries to- 
ward that end! Naturally she refused 
to do this. She continues to advance 
toward the goal: 

“Two things always rose up before my 
mind: on the one hand, Christ’s promises 
to His Church, His prayer for its visible 
unity, His charge to Peter; on the other 
hand, the historic Papacy .... they were 
the very foundation of Christianity.” 

When the three-year term was up she 
immediately sought instruction, and she 
was received into the Church by Father 
Verdin, the Jesuit missionary, in the 
Church of the Holy Family in Chicago. 

Whoever has heard the peculiarly 
melodious tones of the bells of St. John 
the Baptist Church (on West Thirtieth 
Street, New York) rung at the hours of 
the Angelus with a compelling rhythm 
suggestive of medieval times, will delight 
in this testimony taken from The Ameri- 
can Convert Movement, by Professor 
Mannix. It is a paragraph from a letter 
of Mr. Horace E. Horton, a Harvard 
graduate and a prominent business man 
of South Jacksonville, Florida: 

“As I returned to my hotel the bells of 
St. John’s rang out.... Now the strange 
part: I felt irresistibly drawn to leave 
my room and seek out the church, but 
I said to myself: ‘Oh, pshaw, don’t be a 
fool.’ But this didn’t end it. I was 
constrained to go. After the service, at 
which I had been deeply moved by the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, I 
went to the rectory”—with the result that 
he received instruction and came into the 
Church. 


F THE many converts I have met I 

have not found one who could not 
say from his heart that he had found the 
promised hundredfold reward! neverthe- 
less, those who have just been received 
into the Church sometimes feel rather 
at a loss as to how to set about making 
spiritual contacts and may have a num- 
ber of practical questions they would 
like to ask in regard to their Church life; 
that is to say, if they have been members 
of a large convert class and have not re- 
ceived individual instruction. And those 
who are not yet converts, but begin to 
feel the truth of the claims of the 
Catholic Church, may hesitate to ring 
a rectory bell and ask to see a priest, 
fearing that owing to pressure of work 
he may not have time to answer the 
questions of inquirers. 

In this connection I have some prac- 
tical suggestions to make—to those who 
live in New York. 

In the first place, I would like to as- 
sure the would-be inquirer that there are 





two rectories which they need not haye 
any hesitancy in approaching, for the 
work of the respective Communities js 
directly concerned with conversions, 
Both Churches have weekly convert 
classes : 

In the Paulist rectory on Fifty-ninth 
Street west of Columbus Avenue, there 
is always a Father on duty, who will 
gladly answer questions concerning the 
Faith. The Missionary Society of St, 
Paul the Apostle was founded for the 
express purpose of converting souls to 
the Catholic Faith, and the many 
thousands they have brought into the 
Church are a sufficient tribute to their 
methods—those of missions, personal in- 
struction, scholarly periodicals and 
books, and able and up-to-date pamphlets 
distributed through their bookracks at 
the church door. 


N Thirty-first Street west of Sixth 
Avenue, a little church nestles be- 
tween skyscrapers—the Church of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Here a ring at the 
rectory bell will bring a Franciscan 
Brother to the door, who, in company 
with all the members of his Order, sees 
Christ in every visitor, and in whom you 
will see St. Francis come to life again! 
He will summon one of the Fathers—to 
whom you may open your heart. 
Another suggestion is to go to the 
Cenacle retreat house at One hundred and 
Fortieth Street and Riverside Drive and 
ask for the Guest Mother, who will be 
glad to give practical information to the 
inquirer, or arrange for instruction in 
the Catholic Faith. The instruction of 
converts and the giving of retreats is 
the raison d’étre of the. Religious of the 
Cenacle. In the retreat house, which 
stands in the convent grounds, week-end 
retreats are constantly held by priests of 
the various Religious Orders, and such 
an occasion is a wonderful opportunity 
for the seeker after truth to think things 


out, in the quiet of the chapel or strolling - 


through the convent gardens. 

The instruction of converts is also 
gladly undertaken by the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart at their convent on 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street. 

The inquirer might also pay a visit 
to The Catholic Converts’ League, which 
now has an office at 108 East Fifty-sixth 
Street. There they will find a complete 
absence of red-tapism, and a most human 
and a most efficient advisor in the person 
of the Secretary, Miss Bossong. Those 
who would like to receive instruction can 
in this way be put in touch with a priest. 

Our Lord tells us a very startling 
thing. He says there are some who stop 
their ears and shut their eyes for fear 
they should be converted (Matt. 13: 15). 
Thanks be to God, there are also those 
who listen with their ears, and see with 
their eyes, and understand with their 
heart—and so enter into the “hill-set 
City.” 
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THE HUMAN HERESIES 


Dn Communist may stab the Fascist and the 
Fascist may club the Communist; but they die 
in a fraternal embrace and a common fatth in a 
centralized system, whether they exist or no; and 
the final gesture that salutes Hitler as a savior or : 
reverences Lenin like a god 1s the substitute for the 


Last Sacraments. 


By G. K. Chesterton 


I; is increasingly obvious that the 
parade of shirts, originally intended as 
a patchwork of contrasted colors, is after 
all in one sense monochrome; and that 
Black Shirts and Blue Shirts and Brown 
Shirts are all becoming parts of the 
same game, which was known in 
America as waving the Bloody Shirt. 
The party divisions may have begun, like 
the garb of Joseph, as a coat of many 
colors; but since then, like the garb of 
Joseph, they have been dipped in blood. 

But there is also another sort of unifi- 
cation, beyond the sort of peace and 
harmony and agreement that is produced 
by men agreeing to bash and butcher 
each other indefinitely, or go on cutting 
each other’s throats till the crack of 
doom. The factions may agree in their 
faith in the faction-fight ; but they agree 
in something else as well. And that 
something is the very latest phase of 
what is called modern thought; in other 
words, it is the special heresy of the 
hour. 

I have already pointed out that even 
the sects that are slaughtering each 
other in practice, are supporting each 
other in theory; that is, in the funda- 
mental theory of the supremacy and suf- 
ficiency of the secular State. The Com- 
munist may stab the Fascist and the 
Fascist may club the Communist; but 
they die in a fraternal embrace and a 
common faith in a centralized system, 
whether it exists or no; and the final 
gesture that salutes Hitler as a savior or 
reverences Lenin like a god is the sub- 
stitute for the Last Sacraments. 

Thus, we have the curious spectacle 
of a conflict of rioters who are never 
rebels. In one sense their lawlessness is 
only an enthusiasm for law and even for 
tegalism; it is part of a passion for put- 
ting the legal law above the moral law. 
What moves it is never the need of the 
inner life, the intensity of the individual, 


or the thirst for freedom. It is a sort 
of wild desire to be tamed. It is the 
noise of the herd stampeding; but of the 
herd crying out to be herded. It drives 
men to acting, not merely like rebels, but 
like mass murderers or homicidal 
maniacs; it sometimes has the air of 
being against all mankind; but it is not 
really against the Government. 

In a word, even the men who are kill- 
ing each other in the streets are all at 
one in being worshippers of the State. 
And we Catholics, in our little group, 
stand apart from all of them, because we 
are not worshippers of the State. We 
are subjects of the State, of course, with 
a reasonable respect for its real and 
lawful social function; but it is not 
sacred to us; nor is it above the things 
that are sacred to us. That is the true 
importance of this moment of history; 
which, like nearly every crisis of history, 
turns upon a heresy. But the issue is 
much more immense and momentous 
than most people, even among the ortho- 
dox, understand. 

For if Europe does fall back on secu- 
lar government as the sacred thing, it 
will be losing something else that was 
quite unique; and was the fountain of 
every freedom. It was the thing that 
turned Europe into Christendom and 
turned Christendom into the leader of 
the world; in all the things of light and 
especially the things of liberty. 

That unique principle might be stated 
in several ways. The Catholic Church 
commonly affirms it by an appeal to the 
saying of Our Lord, distinguishing the 
tribute to Cesar from the tribute to God. 
That statement alone stands out in sharp 
contrast against the whole cosmos of 
contemporary paganism; in which Cesar 
actually was worshipped as a god. But 
it also stands out in sharp contrast to 
the whole of the ancient world, and ap- 
parently to great masses of the modern 
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world. This was not only true of all 
Antiquity, it is still largely true of all 
Asia, which is like a gigantic survival 
of Antiquity. 

And the common mark of mankind, 
over all these vast spaces and epochs of 
heathen humanity, might be very broadly 
summed up in the formula; that the 
Emperor is the Sacred Emperor; that 
Cesar is Divus Cesar; that the autocrat 
of all the Russias is the White Czar and 
the head of Holy Russia and of Ortho- 
doxy ; that the ruler in the Pekin Palace 
is the Son of Heaven; that the Mikado 
is almost a deity as well as a despot; 
and that King Henry VIII is the Head 
of the Church of England. There have 
been everywhere, of course, all sorts of 
individual mystics and sages who did not 
identify their ideal with any particular 
political power ; but they did not connect 
it with any particular political policy. 
From Buddha to Diogenes, they nearly 
always dealt with the individual and 
rather despised all worldly power. What- 
ever their allegiance, it was to an unseen 
principle—not to an earthly prince. 


UT our Western Christendom has 

been unique in this; that it did con- 
cern itself with worldly power, but 
counted it secondary to unworldly power. 
From this doctrine of the double allegi- 
ance has sprung all the deep and subtle 
individuality of our culture ; from the idea 
that there is always something beyond 
the manifest and material rule under 
which we have to live. That text from 
the Gospel stands forever like a graven 
scripture in stone, making mere Czsaro- 
Papism impossible for us. We may weil 
say of it exactly what Byron said of an- 
other impression on stone, though he 
might be not unreasonably surprised by 
our application of the words: “Let none 
these marks efface ; for they appeal from 
tyranny to God.” 
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In the pagan State, in Antiquity or 
Modernity, you cannot appeal from 
Tyranny to God; because the Tyranny is 
the god. You cannot even retire upon 
your own conscience; for the only con- 
scientiousness is in conscientious service 
of the State or Tyranny. You cannot, in 
the exact sense of the excellent phrase, 
call your soul your own; for both your 
body and your soul belong to the State; 
by conscription in war or by conviction 
in peace. Owing to the brief but brilliant 
experience we have had, under a particu- 
lar Christian culture, which with all its 
crimes’ did make us familiar with ideas 
of individuality and independence, .we 
have been in a position to look at this 
almost featureless social solidity as some- 
thing awful, and even appalling. But per- 
haps the most appalling thing about it is 
that so many millions have: been appar- 
ently content with it, have lived under it, 
and have been unquestionably human 
and quite probably happy. 

There are two kinds of terror; appro- 


priate to two types or extremes of evil. 
A sin may be horrible because it is re- 
mote from us; or because it is a great 
deal too near to us. That is one of the 
psychological facts which the shallow 
moderns do not understand; especially 
when they criticize any Christian moralist 
as alarmist or anti-natural. He is fully 
justified in being alarmed at the possi- 
bility that an evil may come natural to 
us, as well as at a worse evil that is ob- 
viously unnatural. What the moderns 
will not see is that this alarmist attitude 
is quite as necessary to avoid economic 
evils, or political tyrannies, as to avoid 
the evils of sense or sex. There are a 
great many political and economic evils 
that come only too natural to us; and 
this is one of them. 


NOTHER of them, and one with 
which we have often dealt contro- 
versially, is the ancient custom of Slav- 
ery. When Mr. Belloc’s book, The 
Servile State, first appeared, most:of the 


critics made fools of themselves about 
it in a degree almost too bad to be 
criticized. But among the two or three 
big blunders or blind and blunt lies, 
that were their commonest comments 
on it, perhaps the most outrageous was: 
the suggestion that it was a sort of wild. 
nightmare or the vision of a social in- 
ferno. They represented Mr. Belloc as 
running before the advance of a horrible 
monster, which was only the creature of 
his imagination, and the worst thing he 
could imagine. Whereas he said a hun- 
dred times, that the whole danger of. 
Slavery was that it was coming s0 
smoothly, that parts of it were already 
familiar, that it was an old habit of 
humanity and “consonant, in many ways, 
to the fallen nature of man.” What he 
said of the Servile State is true of the 
Totalitarian State. It is especially true 
of that very natural simplification—the 
indentification of the Priest and the 
Prince. But on the day when they are 
again made one, liberty will die. 





MONSIEUR LE STRYGE 


Vagrant Reflections on Notre Dame 


I: there is another great city on this 
side of Paradise as captivating as Paris, 
I have yet to learn of it, unless perhaps, 
it is my own city of New York. I 
shall never forget the rues and bis rues 
of Montmartre on Bastille Night. I 
shall always wonder whether I experi- 
enced greater pleasure gazing on the 
tree studded Champs Elysées or the bug- 
like taxicabs. One of the most interest- 
ing features of Paris is the fact that 
although it is a metropolis almost en- 
tirely of nineteenth century buildings, it 
manages yet, to be exceedingly modern. 
Paris has none of New York’s cubistic 
skyscrapers, yet it is always a step ahead 
of New York in fad or fashion—a city 
of nineteenth century buildings and 
twentieth century people. These and 
similar thoughts were in my mind when 
I first encountered Notre Dame. 

The first impression of the facade of 
Notre Dame is overwhelming, es- 
pecially to one who has just made up his 
mind that Paris belongs to the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. It was 
built in the heart of the Middle Ages, 
and unlike the nineteenth century build- 
ings here, it flatly refuses to compromise 
with the present day. It does not belong 





By Victor Luhrs 


here, it. belongs back in the past ages 
and should give way to make room for a 
baroque museum or a street cafe. Yet it 
stands there as if it owned Paris. The 
majesty of that brownish old facade, so 
simple in outline, so magnificent in de- 
tail, is awful. Let the baroque museums 
and street cafes give way! Notre 
Dame was here before them and Notre 
Dame has no intention of retreating 
before them! 

Who built this wonderful pile that de- 
fies time and modern ideas? Men? 
Hardly. It does not seem possible that 
those petty creatures who are always 
squabbling, could have conceived any- 
thing like that. Angels? Perhaps. 
Angels have built many cathedrals. 
They built the cathedral of angels and 
roses at Burgos, they built the choir 
named after them at Lincoln. Yet 
Notre Dame is so crude for the work 
of angels. Its greatest charm lies in 
the fact that it strives so hard for ar- 
tistic perfection, but has so many mis- 
takes. I guess men did build it at that. 

I am about to enter the grand church 
when something unpleasant catches my 
eye. On one of the piers are stamped the 
words, “Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite.” I 


have already visited a church on which 
those words have been branded. Inside, 
all of its stained glass has been destroyed 
and much of its other artistic beauty 
cruelly damaged. These three words evi- 
dently mean a lot to the French. To me 
they mean vandalism. 

As I expected, most of the stained 
glass in here has been destroyed, but it 
does not affect the cathedral a great 
deal. The materials used in erecting the 
building are of such dark hue, that the 
air of medieval sanctity and mystery is 
here without the aid of colored glass. It 
will take more than a French Revolu- 
tion to rob old Notre Dame of her 
charm. 


Y the atmosphere and attitude of this 

place, one would think the thirteenth 
century never ended. Fool cathedral! 
Do you not realize that the Renaissance 
terminated your day? Does it mean 
nothing to you that Luther showed the 
world how to defy your crowd when he 
burned the Papal Bull at Worms? Why 
did you not collapse when Voltaire’s 
angry pen spat, “Crush the infamous 
thing!”? Have you never read Hux- 
ley? Do you not know what the Com- 
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munists say about religion? The rose 
window, which still has its glass, glows 
with exquisite luster. How unimportant 
and puny, Voltaire, Huxley and the 
Communists appear before it! 

Have you never heard of the French 
Revolution? It was here was it not, 
that the mob led a vile wench to the 
altar, to be worshipped as goddess of 
reason? What do you know about 
reason? God, this winding ambulatory 
is beautiful! I wish I could stay here 
indefinitely. 

Like most American tourists in the 
French capital I will not rest until I 
see the great city from a bird’s eye view. 
The lofty towers of Notre Dame offer 
such an attraction. I decide to acquire 
my view from the cathedral’s north 
tower, and in order to do so I must 
climb a seemingly endless spiral stair- 
way and once again be at the mercy of 
enchanting powers that only a Gothic 
cathedral can offer. 


S I plod towards the tower, I begin 
A to wonder if I ever saw so many 
steps in my life. I keep going upward and 
around, upward and around, while above 
me, below me and all around me is stone. 
The massive walls are occasionally slit 
by a suggestion of a window as narrow 
as the stones are dense, but otherwise I 
am completely engulfed by cold stone. 
Two priests, descending, pass me on the 
way. They are not clothed in a mod- 
ern clerical suit, but in flowing black 
robes, such as they wear in illuminated 
manuscripts. What kind of magic is in 
this building that can remove one from 
the twentieth century and bury him in 
the Middle Ages? Before entering the 
cathedral, I was admiring the mod- 
ernity of Paris. This cathedral has 
more right to be called Paris than the 
Moulin Rouge or Rue de la Paix ever 
had; yet modernity is a hollow and im- 
potent word in here. 

Eventually I reach an exit which lets 
me out at the base of the towers. Once 
in the open, I find myself surrounded by 
exquisite Gothic masonry and unearthly 
figures. Paris and the rest of the world 
are far below, while staring me in the 
face is a most ascetic looking Angel 
Gabriel, trumpet and all. Then a pang 
of disappointment shoots through me. I 
hear some good old American tourist 
cussing, and I realize that I am not in 
heaven after all! 

I am, however, in about as ethereal a 
place as one could hope to be on this 
imperfect sphere. I am on the gallery of 
gargoyles of Notre Dame cathedral. My 
eye is almost immediately attracted by a 
grotesque chimera, sitting in a slouched 
Position, sticking out his tongue. I have 
seen his picture many times and recog- 
nize him as “le Stryge,” the celebrated 
vampire gargoyle. 

He had seen Paris when it was a little 
walled city and he sees it even now. He 


saw bold knights and white wigged 
nobles, angry mobs and American 
tourists. He was leering when he was 
first placed there and he is leering today. 
Even the Seine is not as constant as he. 
The Seine rises and ebbs and is always 
moving. Monsieur le Stryge just leers, 
He has been sticking out that tongue of 
his for well over seven hundred years; 
yet when he was young his Church was 
some twelve hundred years old, much 
older than he is today. 

I then climb some more spiral stairs 
till I reach the summit of the north 
tower. Paris is now stretched out be- 
fore me, yet I pay no attention to it. 
Instead I dwell on Voillet le Duc’s spire 
and the maze of flying buttresses be- 
neath me. Paris is merely a great city, 
Notre Dame is a cathedral! 


* * * * * * 


T is.a long jump from a cathedral on 
the Seine to a soapbox orator on 
Broadway. I would not have the courage 
to make it, had not this same soapbox 
orator, an anti-religious Socialist, made 


an even greater one when he jumped 
from Wall Street to the Catholic Church 
in Spain. Street corner orators do not 
always speak the truth, but they can be 
convincing, and anyone who thinks they 
are not taken seriously need only note 
the expressions of a great many of their 
seemingly intelligent listeners, to learn 
otherwise. At the time this particular 
one was speaking, the Socialists had 
Spain by the throat, and he was praising 
the Spaniards because he thought, to use 
his expression, “they threw off the yoke 
of the Catholic Church.” He then pro- 
ceeded to throw some Marxist bouquets 
at European nations—especially at 
France, and offered some gibberish 
like this: 

“The French People have done to it 
(the Catholic Church) years ago, what 
the Spanish people are doing to it today; 
and if you think the Church will ever 
get back in Spain, I say look at France. 
The Roman Catholic Church in France 
today, is as dead as a doorknob!” 

That’s what he thinks. 

Monsieur le Stryge and I know better. 











Knight of the Merry Anger 
(To Mr. G. K. Chesterton) 
By Francis MacManus 


NIGHT of the Merry Anger! 
You swing not your sword for aught,— 
The sword of the sharp clean laughter 
That ringed you with flame as you fought. 


Now, when heroes are hated 
And men tread good men as dung, 
Knight! how you laughed for battle when 
You took down your sword where it hung; 
Faring like Don Quixote 
With foes like windmills again, 
You lashed against foolish pedants 
And the windmills whirled in vain. 


No drums nor great guns crying, 
One flag aloft in your fight, 
And the sword the good God gave you 
With clear eye to strike aright. 
(Lord! how he whelmed blasphemers; 
Mary! how he faced the hordes, 
And raged when he remembered 
They remembered not Seven Swords.) 


But you, we shall remember, “ne 
We whom your brothers bowe 
For you cried fight in our defence 
And earned from your brothers a frown— 
The frown of the crooked statesmen 
Who would sell our souls for gold. 

* May God be with you, merry man, 
For your honor was ever unsold. 


May God be with you, fighting man, 
For you march with our men of old. 


down, 




















‘THE SOUL IN ECSTASY 


In Which Is Described One of God’s Wonderful Actions 
On Some of His Chosen Servants 


‘ie be in ecstasy means literally to 
be out of oneself. Supernatural or 
Divine ecstasy is the suspension of the 
ordinary action of the senses caused by 
God’s action on the soul. In the nat- 
ural order we speak of being in an 
ecstasy of delight or wonder; by which 
we mean that the object of our delight 
or wonder so absorbs us for the moment 
that we have no eyes or ears for any- 
thing else. Something like this happens 
in divine ecstasy, with this difference 
—that instead of the senses being drawn 
away from everything else and concen- 
trated in the object contemplated, the 
soul is drawn away from the senses 
themselves, since these cannot perceive 
the wonders of God which He then re- 
veals supernaturally. And it is because 
these are made known without the me- 
dium of the senses by which knowledge 
ordinarily comes to us, that those who 
have been in ecstasy find it impossible 
to give anything but a very faint idea 
of what has been made known to them. 

Mystical theologians define three 
kinds of ecstatic union: simple ecstasy, 
rapture, and what is called the flight 
of the spirit, each marking a different 
degree in the vehemence with which the 
soul is withdrawn from the senses. This 
vehemence sometimes causes great fear. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, speaking prob- 
ably of himself, says of the flight of the 
spirit: ‘Someone who had received this 
grace told me that . . it seemed to 
him that his soul was torn from his body 
and carried away with violence as though 
it traversed a million miles in an instant. 
This caused him great terror, for he 
knew not whither he was going. Once 
the soul’s flight ceased, it was enlightened 
by some divine secret.” 

Although ecstasy is occasionally 
granted to imperfect souls, and is not 
of itself wholly incompatible with a state 
of sin, it usually indicates a very close 
union with God. But the grace of con- 
templation and union received in ecstasy 
must not be confounded with the ecstasy 
itseli—that is, the suspension of the 
senses—still less with its physical phe- 
nomena such as the rigid, motionless 
state of the body, or the cries, trembling 


By Mary Welcome 


and even hemorrhages which sometimes 
accompany it, and are due to physical 
weakness rather than spiritual strength. 
In the highest states of mystical union, 
when the soul has become acclimatized, as 
it were, to the supernatural atmosphere, 
ecstasy ceases or becomes less frequent. 
Our Lady, whose contemplation and 
union with God were far above those 
of any other mere creature, never had 
an ecstasy, just because her nature was 
perfectly flawless. 

Extraordinary and mysterious phe- 
nomena are sometimes added to ecstasy. 
One of those more frequently found in 
the lives of the saints is levitation or the 
raising of the whole body in the air. 
St. Thomas of Villanova, for example 
(16th century), went into ecstasy, says 
the bull of his canonization, while say- 
ing his Office for the feast of the Ascen- 
sion, and remained twelve hours sus- 
pended in the air. When the body is 
thus raised it sometimes becomes so light 
that it can be blown from place to place 
like a soap-bubble. Catherine Emmrich, 
when she was sacristan, showed that 
practical spirit which has characterized 
many ecstatics, by utilizing the physical 
phenomena accompanying her ecstasies 
to sweep down humanly inaccessible cob- 
webs and even to decorate the cornices 
of the church. 


T other times, the body becomes so 

heavy that it cannot be moved, and 

if force is used, feels pain on returning 

from ecstasy in the parts that have been 
violently handled. 

Some saints when in ecstasy have had 
extraordinary physical strength. St. 
Joseph of Cupertino (17th century) 
raised a heavy cross that ten men had 
tried in vain to lift, and planted it in 
the ground with as much ease as though 
it had been a feather. Three times when 
raised in ecstasy he dragged one of his 
companions into the air with him. St. 
Gerard Majella, who died in 1775, went 
into an ecstasy in a convent parlor, and 
when he grasped the grille it bent like 
wax in his hands. 

Those in ecstasy are usually unable 
to speak, but God has granted the use 
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of speech to some of the saints during 
their ecstasies. St. Catherine of Sienna 
dictated the famous Dialogue between 
herself and the Eternal Father when in 
ecstasy, and St. Mary Magdalen de 
Pazzi spoke so volubly that six people 
were needed to write down her words lest 
any should be lost. 


ATURAL ecstasy is a name some- 

times given to physical states of 
disease, such as catalepsy, or syncope, in 
which the patient loses the use of his 
senses. A kind of natural ecstasy, may 
even result from prayer in over excitable 
people who yield themselves indiscreetly 
to the impressions of sensible devotion. 
Rationalists haveattributed divine ecstasy 
to the same causes ; but their descriptions 
are ludicrously unlike the saints’ de- 
scriptions of their own experiences. 
Natural ecstasy is usually a state either 
of stupor or unconsciousness or (as in 
nervous diseases) of disordered imag- 
ination. The intelligence is always 
weakened ; in divine ecstasy it is marvel- 
ously increased and enlightened. St. 
Teresa compares this supernatural under- 
standing to a sixth sense, and she says 
that although it is impossible to relate 
certain of the secret things of God seen 
in ecstasy (not with the eyes of the body 
or the imagination, but with the intel- 
lect alone) they yet leave on the soul 
an impression which can never be ef- 
faced. 

Diabolic ecstasy is a kind of obsession. 
It is to be suspected in those who, while 
living in a state of sin, enter into ecstasy 
at their pleasure, fall into contortions or 
grotesque and unseemly attitudes, utter 
incoherent words, receive in ecstasy com- 
munications tending to evil, and remain 
troubled and agitated for a long time 
after the ecstasy. 

The surest and most indispensable 
sign of divine ecstasy is the effects of 
grace in the soul. These are especially, 
deep humility, a great love of God and 
our neighbor, a supernatural sense of 
proportion which gives utter detachment 
from and even distaste for all earthly 
things, and a great thirst for God and 
for the things heavenly. 
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Events have continued to move 
with bewildering rapidity within the 
few weeks since last I wrote. A 
month ago the newspapers were report- 
ing that in a few days Dr. Dollfuss 
would be leaving Vienna for a summer 
holiday to stay with Mussolini and his 
family, where Frau Dollfuss and her 
children had already gone on ahead. In 
Germany things appeared to be settling 
down since the sanguinary “clean up” of 
the Brownshirt organization at the end 
of June. President Hindenburg was 
generally believed to have saved the life 
of Herr von Papen by his personal influ- 
ence, at the time when von Papen’s sec- 
retary was murdered in his office, during 
that fateful night when Hitler assumed 
full power of life and death, claiming 
that he represented in his own person 
the supreme legal authority in Germany. 
The shock had passed, and Hindenburg’s 
solid and steadying influence was be- 
lieved to be restoring a healthier and 
more normal situation. 

Then suddenly came the startling re- 
ports of a revolt in Vienna, followed 
within a few hours by definite news that 
Dollfuss had been murdered by the Aus- 
trian Nazis who had seized the Chan- 
cellery. It happened at the very time 
when the world’s newspapers were re- 
viving memories of just twenty years 
ago—when the assassination of Arch- 
duke Ferdinand at Sarajevo had set in 
motion all the armed forces which soon 
mobilized for world war. There was 
an appalling similarity between the two 
events; and by every standard of com- 
parison the murder of Chancellor Doll- 
fuss was a much more serious cause for 
war than the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke had been twenty years before. 

Even now, after weeks of anxious ne- 
gotiation and pressure behind the 
scenes, it is impossible to feel secure 
that the danger of war has passed. The 
analogy with the murder at Sarajevo 
twenty years ago is much closer than 
appeared at first sight. Dollfuss at the 
time of his death was a much more im- 
portant person for Austria, and for all 
Europe, than the murdered Archduke, 
who was not even heir to the throne. 
This time the murder took place in 
Vienna itself and not at a distance. It 
Was perpetrated during a violent attack 
by a body of men who were all members 
of a powerful political party, and not by 
a mere fanatic acting recklessly on his 
own initiative. And whereas Austria in 
1914 went into war to punish Serbia be- 
Cause she claimed that the Archduke’s 











By Denis Gwynn 


murder was the result of pro-Slav 
propaganda in Austrian dominions, this 
time the murder of Austria’s Chancel- 
lor had been the direct outcome of a 
highly organized and sustained effort by 
the German Government to undermine 
the Austrian Government of which Doll- 
fuss was the head. That propaganda 
has been so openly conducted for months 
past, and the evidence of German ac- 
tivity among the Austrian Nazis has 
been so overwhelming and so undis- 
guised, that there has scarcely been any 
serious attempt to deny it. 

In attempting to explain the situation 
as it now exists, I am here concerned 
solely with its probable outcome, without 
regard to whether one side or another 
in the conflicting issues is right or 
wrong. There are extremely strong 
reasons for regarding the union of Aus- 
tria with Germany as being not only in- 
evitable but even necessary, from some 
points of view. 


HERE are no less strong reasons, 

from the Italian or the French points 
of view, for preventing any political union 
of Germany and Austria at all costs. And 
let it be said quite plainly that Musso- 
lini, in announcing himself as the de- 
fender of Austria’s independence, is 
much more concerned with Italian in- 
terests than with any chivalrous desire 
to protect a small State from being ab- 
sorbed by her powerful neighbor. The 
real issue is simply a tussle to decide 
whether Austria shall be incorporated 
with Germany or not. And the murder 
of Dr. Dollfuss by the Austrian Nazis, 
as the climax of a long campaign di- 
rected from across the German frontier, 
has brought that issue to a point at 
which war may almost at any moment 
result. 

Hence it was absolutely certain that 
Mussolini would intervene immediately 
the murder of Dollfuss became known. 
No matter what his personal relations 
with Dollfuss might have been, it was 
vitally important to his policy of 
strengthening and extending the revival 
of modern Italy that Austria should be 
prevented from any open alliance with 
Germany. If the' Austrian Nazis had 
been successful in their coup d’état— 
and they were extremely near to com- 
plete success—then nothing could have 
averted an immediate advance of 
Italian troops into Austria. Actually 
the Italian army was put in readiness 
for any emergency at once; and three 
full Divisions were marching to the 
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northern frontiers within a day after 
the news of Dollfuss’s murder became 
known. 

No one who has followed Mussolini’s 
policy could have expected anything 
else. It was all the more certain in view 
of the very intimate relations which 
had been established between Mussolini 
and Dollfuss. The Austrian Chancel- 
lor’s wife and children were actually 
staying with Mussolini’s wife and 
children when the fatal news arrived. 
Mussolini regarded himself as being in 
loco parentis for the murdered Chan- 
cellor’s family forthwith. His whole 
personal reputation as a man of action 
and as a loyal friend was at stake, and 
he acted with the firmness and prompti- 
tude which was to be expected. For 
some days it was almost inevitable that 
the Italian Divisions would advance into 
Austria. Mussolini’s message to the 
Austrian President, declaring that he 
would defend more ardently than ever 
the independence of Austria for which 
Dollfuss had given his life, was a pub- 
lic intimation of what was proceeding 
behind the scenes. Pressure from Italy 
has not relaxed for a moment since; and 
Hitler has been obliged to take measures 
which would have seemed incredible 
even a month ago, to silence and forbid 
the systematic propaganda in Austria 
which had been an integral part of the 
Nazi program in Germany. 


T seemed inevitable that Italy should 

deliver to Germany an ultimatum of 
precisely the same nature as Austria de- 
livered to Serbia in 1914 after the Arch- 
duke’s murder at Sarajevo. The 
Serbian Government then disclaimed 
all responsibility, just as Hitler has dis- 
claimed all responsibility concerning the 
death of Dollfuss. The Serbian Gov- 
ernment protested in 1914 that it could 
not be held responsible for pro-Slav 
propaganda within the Austrian Em- 
pire, just as Hitler has protested that 
the Austrian Nazis have been acting 
without his authority. Yet there can be 
no denying the direct incitement to re- 
volt in Austria which has been or- 
ganized for months past in Germany. 
Week after week the German broadcast- 
ing station in Munich had been issuing 
the most inflammatory propaganda 
against Dollfuss addressed to the Aus- 
trian pro-Germans. Hitler himself had 
appointed Herr Habicht, who was in 
charge of these broadcasts, as his of- 
ficial organizer for Austria. In Mun- 
ich also the German Government had 
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even provided barracks for the Austrian 
Legion, consisting of Nazis who had es- 
caped from Austria and were organized 
and armed, in readiness to cross the 
frontier at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. Moreover the German Govern- 
ment had imposed and still continues to 
levy a prohibitive tax of 1,000 marks 
per head on all German visitors to Aus- 
tria, with the deliberate object of killing 
the German tourist traffic into Austria 
as a means of bringing pressure to bear. 


HESE infringements of Austria’s 

independence, at a time when her 
Government was overwhelmed with in- 
ternal difficulties, had persisted for many 
months. They had become specially 
acute in the weeks immediately preced- 
ing the coup which resulted in the Chan- 
cellor’s murder. And when the Aus- 
trian Nazis held the Cabinet Ministers 
as hostages in the Chancellery, it was 
the German Minister in Vienna who 
came in person to negotiate for their 
safe passage out of Austria, as the con- 
dition of their sparing the lives of Major 
Fey and the other Ministers. It was 
inevitable that the German Minister 
should be immediately recalled for the 
part which he had played in the revolt 
after it failed; but few people believed 
that he had really acted against the gen- 
eral trend of his instructions from Ber- 
lin. If Mussolini really meant business 
when he announced that he would vindi- 
cate Austria’s independence, it was cer- 
tain that he would demand guarantees 
that all these and other acts of system- 
atic provocation and __ intimidation 
should cease forthwith. 

Later developments suggest strongly 
that Mussolini must have acted pre- 
cisely in that way. Hitler, in spite of 
his passionate devotion to the incor- 
poration of Austria with Germany, and 
in spite of his vigorous encouragement 
of the propaganda which was undermin- 
ing the authority of Dollfuss and his 
Government, has suddenly turned upon 
his supporters, and reversed his former 
policy, at least for the time being. Herr 
Habicht has been dismissed from his 
post as organizer for Austria. The Aus- 
trian Legion has been disbanded and 
scattered, and many of its members have 
been placed under arrest. But Prince 
Starhemberg is already protesting that 
he knows that many of them have re- 
turned to Bavaria, though they do not 
wear their uniforms; and the Bavarian 
broadcasting station which lies so close 
to the Austrian frontier still persists in 
denouncing Dollfuss as a tyrant over- 
thrown by popular revolt. Nor has the 
situation been eased by the action of the 
condemned leaders of the coup d’état, 
who have gone to death with “Heil 
Hitler” as their last words before their 
execution. 

In a previous article I have suggested 
frequently that the Austrian Nazis are 





not only extremely numerous but may 
quite possibly succeed in capturing 
power in Austria. It is doubtful whether 
even the horror excited by the Chan- 
cellor’s murder has seriously diminished 
their numbers; and it is still fully pos- 
sible that the Nazis may yet obtain a 
majority at the next Austrian elections. 
The old antagonism between Italy and 
Austria is far from extinct; and there is 
always the rankling grievance of the 
Austrian population in the Trentino 
who were compelled to come under 
Italian jurisdiction, when Italy’s fron- 
tiers were extended far beyond Trieste 
by the Peace Treaties. Mussolini’s 
determination to defend Austria’s in- 
dependence is so obviously inspired by 
his own determination to prevent 
Germany from annexing Austria that 
his dictation of policy to the new Aus- 
trian Government is already being re- 
sented. Those who have hitherto 
strongly resented any attempt to merge 
Austria in Germany have much reason 
for feeling now that Italy is trying to 
treat Austria as a vassal State. 


O country in Europe has suffered so 

terribly from the mutilations im- 
posed by the Peace Treaties as has Aus- 
tria. Reduced to the condition and the 
size of a small State, Austria now has a 
population of only six millions, of whom 
two millions still live in Vienna after 
it has lost its former capacity for pro- 
viding them with employment. It has 
not only lost the occupations which be- 
long to the capital of a great Empire. 
Whereas formerly it was the business 
centre of a vast population, with many 
and varied forms of commerce, it is 
now crippled by the tariffs which have 
been imposed by all the surrounding 
States which have been trying to create 
national industries under systems of 
high protection. Austria’s one hope of 
revival consists in establishing free 
trade with neighboring countries; and 
the only obvious and sensible solution 
lies in close economic relations either 
with Germany or with the Danubian 
countries. But Germany refuses to al- 
low such relations until Austria con- 
sents to become a province of Greater 
Germany ; and Italy and other countries 
refuse to allow a close alliance of 
Austria with Jugo-Slavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

On the other hand if Austria were 
to be joined to Germany, whether by 
violence or by internal revolution, then 
Italy would be faced immediately with 
the problem of retaining her hold on 
the Trentino. She would be confronted 
with the overwhelming pressure of a 
population of 75 million Germans reach- 
ing down to the very frontiers of north- 
ern Italy, at their most vulnerable 
point, and threatening to reclaim for 
Austria the province which Italy gained 
under the Peace Treaties. 


To prevent such a development is a 
matter of life and death for Mussolini 
if he does not relinquish all his ambi. 
tions for a greater Italy. Mussolini js 
as firmly convinced that Italy is to be 
the savior of Europe as Hitler is con. 
vinced that Germany is to save Europe, 
Both are equally convinced of the 
superiority and the superb traditions of 
their own people and race. And whereas 
Germany can afford to wait while 
Austria is being compelled to accept in. 
corporation with Germany, Mussolini 
must realize that time tells steadily 
against him. There is not the slightest 
doubt that Mussolini would welcome any 
means of disrupting the German Em- 
pire, which threatens to encroach upon 
his frontiers and to jeopardize his hold 
upon the mountainous regions. If he 
could only detach Bavaria from the rest 
of Germany and create some sort of 
union between Austria and Bavaria in 
opposition to Prussia, he need have no 
further fears. . 

Moreover the same fears and the 
same desires obsess the French. They 
also would breathe freely if only Bis- 
marck’s work could be undone; and 
above all if some sort of federation of 
the Catholic German states from the 
Rhineland to the Italian frontiers could 
be created which would break up the 
German Reich. Yet such a development 
is less likely than ever when Hitler, 
who is himself an Austrian and a Catho- 
lic by birth, personifies the most extreme 
ambitions for a united and greater Ger- 
many. Any action by either Italy or 
France which appeared to threaten 
such a development would immediately 
unite all Germany as never before. The 
most dangerous feature of the present 
situation is that Mussolini realizes that 
time must work on Germany’s side 
against Italy, and that sooner or latet 
Germany will be able to annex Austria 
in one way or another. 


EANWHLLE the Italian summer 

manceuvres are in full swing. Im- 
mense military and air forces are concen- 
trated in the north of Italy within easy 
striking distance of the Austrian fron- 
tiers. Mussolini’s threats of immediate 
action have apparently forced Hitler to 
make most impassive gestures of disap- 
proval of any further attempts to interfere 
in Austrian affairs. But it seems almost 
impossible that Hitler should continue 
for long to discourage the Nazi propa- 
ganda in his native Austria; and if 
there is a revival of violence in Austria 
Italy may yet be forced to intervene 
with force. The new Austrian Govert- 
ment under Dr. Schuschnigg has a des- 
perately difficult réle to play. If it is 
unable to cope with its task it may be 
forced to hold a general election which 
might quite possibly result in the Nazis 
returning as the strongest party im 
Austria. So long as Dollfuss lived the 
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Nazis knew that no election would be 
held; and his death was, to that extent 
at least, a partial triumph for their at- 
tempt to wreck the Dollfuss régime. 

One of the few remaining guarantees 
of stability and caution has disappeared 
with the sudden death of President Hin- 
denburg. A month ago, when Hitler 
rounded up his former colleagues 
among the Brownshirt leaders, Hinden- 
burg alone dominated the chaos as the 
symbol of conservative tradition. He 
was too old to take any active part in 
politics from day to day, but in all 
emergencies his approval had to be ob- 
tained. And now that restraining influ- 
ence has vanished. Hitler, who still 
remains a most uncertain factor with 
his reckless impulses and his capacity 
for sudden and ruthless action, has been 
given powers greater than any other 
ruler in the world. He has been made 
President as well as Chancellor and 
Commander in Chief, and there is not 
even any representative assembly like 
Congress or the Senate which he must 
consult before any decision is made. 


ET it may well be asked whether any 
one man can possibly exercise such 
extraordinary powers as have been 
thrust upon Herr Hitler in the past few 
months. Has he in fact been raised so 
high upon the pedestal of power that 
he cannot possibly control so enormous 
a machine? No man who even at- 
tempted to direct all the different de- 
partments for which Hitler has become 
responsible could sustain the terrific 
strain, both physical and mental, which 
it must involve during a period of revo- 
lution. Even if Hitler is prepared to 
relinquish active control to the regular 
heads of his many departments, he must 
either break under the strain or else 
acquiesce more and more in having de- 
cisions made for him by his subordinates. 
It was the hope of von Papen and of 
the old governing class, when Hinden- 
burg at last consented, on von Papen’s 


Suggestion, to appoint Hitler as Chan- 


cellor, that he would be merely a puppet 
in their hands. They believed that they 
could use him as merely a demagogic 
leader, while they continued to rule the 
country. But the first few months of 
the revolution filled them with dismay, 
when the Nationalists were compelled 
to break up their party organization, 
and even the Iron Front was obliged to 
disband. They never foresaw such 
swift and cataclysmic changes as fol- 
lowed upon the unexpected burning of 
the Reichstag and the reduction of 
Parliament to impotence. Yet in the 
long view their calculations were prob- 
ably well founded. Within the past few 
months Hitler has not only disbanded 
the Brownshirt army which was the 
Instrument of his own creation that 
brought him to power. He has killed 
off by summary execution the most 


dangerous opponents of the old govern- 
ing class. And today, when Hitler pro- 
claims that the army is the real source 
of authority, it is probably much nearer 
the truth to say that the army dictates 
its own terms to its Leader than he who 
issues orders to it. 

Similarly in every main phase of pub- 
lic life. Foreign affairs are being di- 
rected with shrewd and expert judgment 
behind the scenes by the old governing 
class, who have gradually regained 
power as Hitler’s status has been in- 
flated to a degree which can scarcely 
bear any relation to practical affairs. 
Several of his principal economic ad- 
visers and directors have been thrown 
over in recent months because they 
could not work in harmony with the 
leaders of Big Business. In finance the 
same powerful latent forces are gradu- 
ally regaining control. To the student 
of European politics one of the most 
fascinating problems is to discover 
whether Hitler has himself been devel- 
oping on very different lines to those of 
his demagogic past, or whether he is 
likely to lose prestige by rapid stages 
before long, until he either becomes 
powerless or is superseded. 


T the time of writing the plebiscite 

is being held in Germany. It is 
everywhere expected to result in an over- 
whelming vote in confirmation of the 
decision that he should combine the of- 
fices of President and Chancellor. No 
one expects evidence of any serious de- 
cline in his popularity as the result of 
that artificial vote. But at least it may 
be taken for granted that the new phase 
will be very different to the past year. 
It remains to be seen whether the open 
propaganda to force Austria to amal- 
gamate with Germany will be discon- 
tinued for long. Germany has every- 
thing to gain by refraining from violent 
action just now. Mussolini’s assumption 
of the role of champion of Austria’s in- 
dependence will be increasingly resented 
in Austria itself, and pro-German sym- 
pathies will be strengthened in conse- 
quence. Outside of Germany, the fear 


of reckless adventures by Hitler himself, 
and of aggressive attempts to upset the 
unstable balance of Europe, has hitherto 
united the most antagonistic countries 
to resist the pan-German program. 
But if that fear were allayed Germany 
would be able to find new allies again 
and to disintegrate the combination 
which has arisen against her. 


HE death of Hindenburg no less 

than the death of Dollfuss has had a 
steadying effect throughout Europe. 
There has been as much real sorrow and 
regret at Hindenburg’s loss as even the 
tragedy of Dr. Dollfuss inspired. Both 
men stood for the highest ideals of pub- 
lic service and of unflinching moral 
courage. Both stand out as reminders 
that the world has suffered far too 
much from the fanaticism of nationalist 
politics. Austria, above all, longs for 
peace and security, and dreads with 
good reason the terrors of being made 
a battlefield between Germany and Italy. 
The murder of Dollfuss brought Europe 
to the very verge of war. It became evi- 
dent that if Italy mobilized, Jugoslavia 
would also mobilize immediately to safe- 
guard herself from Italian ambitions, 
and that Jugoslavia could not mobilize 
without provoking the mobilization of 
many other armies. 

The danger is by no means over yet. 
Any fresh outbreak in Austria, or any 
revival of German interference with 
Austria, would almost certainly force 
Mussolini to act ruthlessly in fulfilment 
of his own pledges to preserve Aus- 
tria’s independence. For the time being 
Germany would seem to have everything 
to gain by leaving Austria completely 
free from interference, and by avoiding 
any sort of pretext which might give 
Mussolini cause to march across the 
Austrian frontier or to attempt to 
paralyze the German air force before it 
reaches its full strength. For Mussolini 
can safely assume that if he did decide 
to declare war against Germany, France 
would never risk the possibility of his 
being defeated, and would immediately 
support him in her own interests. 














All For All 


By Sister Mary Miriam 


HEN mortal love came down the stair 
And knocked upon my door, 
He brought a troop of happy forms 
I had not seen before. 


But when I led him up again, 
While grief my poor heart tore, 

I wondered how I could go back 
And close my lonely door. 














Can Democracy Control Its Own Privileges and Dangers ? 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


Th is a time when many among us 
try to straighten out the economic situa- 
tion in our own minds. Last year we 
were hopeful without being convinced. 
Today, after one year of the New Deal, 
we may be hopeful; if so, it must be on 
the strength of the achievements of this 
last year. Or if not, we must be disap- 
pointed. But, however, this may be: are 
we convinced Are we convinced that 
the New Deal is here to stay? that the 
New Era is here with its blessings ? that, 
what the Government is doing, is really 
the right road to recovery, perhaps to 
Prosperity? that, in one short sentence, 
we are really getting “out of the hole,” 
not just for a few months, or for a year 
or two, but finally and definitely, and 
without fear of a relapse? 

In a world of many interests and di- 
vergent opinions there can be, of course, 
no unanimity about this. Take any issue, 
and find the immediate confirmation. For 
instance, silver: the producer of silver 
will be delighted about the higher price 
of the metal; the poor Chinaman, or lo! 
the poor Indian, will have reason to let 
their heads hang in despair; their cur- 
rencies (partly in India, and entirely in 
China) are based on silver of which they 
produce none whatever. In order to circu- 
late it, they have to buy it; naturally, if 
they have to pay higher prices they can- 
not afford to buy as much as they used to 
at a lower price. Their purchasing power 
declines, and they get poorer instead of 
richer. 

Now take strikes. Few will doubt but 
that they are disturbing the industrial 
order and even development of the na- 
tion. Yet, the workingman will feel a 
pride in his right and ability to strike; 
he will certainly not be ashamed of the 
powerful weapon which enables him to 
meet the challenge of the employer. And 
in a similar way, one could cite any num- 
ber of instances, all proving the same: 
that what is advantageous to one, is pain- 
ful to the other, and that gain is such only 
on one side, and loss on the other. 

If there is a moral in this, it must be 
something like this : one cannot in justice 
to those behind the New Deal judge its 
pro and contra from one single angle. 
One cannot in fairness to the complexity 
of this democracy pick out any one issue, 
be that silver or strikes, gold or labor or 
money or Wall Street, and conclude from 


its analysis upon its right or wrong. Give 
me any one issue, and I will give you one, 
or two, or three arguments to the effect 
that it is bad, that it is dangerous, and 
that it is by all means to be abandoned. 
It merely depends which approach is 
chosen, and from which point of view the 
issue is tackled. 

Economics, then, are but a part of a 
huge system which has its social, its po- 
litical, its profoundly human aspects just 
as much at stake as gold and silver and 
credits and debts. And no less so, be- 
cause the social and the human factors 
are less factual than economics, or are 
not so easily molded into statistics. I be- 
lieve there could come no greater blessing 
to suffering humanity than the ability to 
rise to the heights of an eagle, and to 
watch miles above the ground the com- 
plex and confounding behavior of human 
beings. I also believe it would be found 
out in very short time that easily ninety 
per cent of what the papers write and 
the people read may be discarded be- 
cause, while it makes the front page to- 
day, it would be but rubbish tomorrow. 

Wherein, then, lies the explanation? 
What does account for the tremendous 
amount of waste, of futility, of the un- 
profitable concentration upon things that 
are but of passing interest? Does not 
the blame lie at the door of a political 
institution which we call Democracy and 
which is composed of a multitude of di- 
vergent interests? Is it not that within 
this world of a democracy there is a con- 
tinuous fight going on—not so much for 
the sake of achievement, but rather for 
supremacy? In or under a dictatorship, 
things are being done, first and last, for 
the sake of achievement—and the opinion 
of the populace is subordinated. 


ERE is a worthwhile lesson which 

reads as follows: The more urgent 
the need for achievement, the more likely 
the trend toward dictatorship. Two years 
ago things got so bad that the demo- 
cratic characteristic of diversified aims 
and opinions was, for a time, buried 
under the Roosevelt landslide. If today 
the democracy is resurrected, if there are 
more opinions than ever, if there is op- 
position and argumentation, if there is 
question and answer in the minds of the 
people, there is, it would seem, only one 
explanation. The need for achievement 
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cannot be so terribly urgent, or else this 
democracy would lose no time in uniting 
in a common front driving for achieve- 
ment, for betterment, for realization. 

This apparent disruption which we 
are presently witnessing in the United 
States, is then clear indication that the 
time has passed where things are terribly 
bad. And the more we swing back to 
Constitution, to Parliamentarism, to a 
rule by the majority, the farther we are, 
it may be safely said, from disaster and 
collapse. It is, therefore, not true that 
the Dictator will come if people and 
parties do not learn to submit to the 
supreme law of the good of the nation. 
To the contrary, the stronger the insis- 
tence of individual and particular in- 
terests, the safer the good of the nation 
as a whole. 


HIS is essentially true of a people 

who, like the American people, know 
the call of an emergency when they hear 
it. It is not true of Germany or Italy or 
Soviet Russia where politics are played 
for politics’ sake, and where unanimity 
can be achieved only on the strength of a 
minority party, such as the Fascists in 
Rome, the National-Socialists in Berlin, 
or the Communists in Moscow. 

It will not be out of place here, how- 
ever, to note that there is one very serious 
danger in the free play of “democracy,” 
namely, that it may go too far and inter- 
fere with the factual policy of government. 
The farmers in the West and Middle West 
may clamor for “more silver”—and get it. 
From a practical point of view, there is 
little sense (if any) in silver legislation. 
Yet, here it is, by the same token, labor 
may be given too much play with its 
strikes and demands for union recogni- 
tion. This does interfere with the in- 
dustrial recovery program. Add a few 
others of these “particularistic” trends, 
such as higher rates for the railroads, 
higher prices for the manufacturers as 
well as the farmers, tremendous invest- 
ments in public utilities—and you may 
have in due time a mess which can be 
cleaned out only by the strong hand of a 
dictator. Even a democracy can go only 
so far. Therefore, to be convinced of 
the righteousness of the New Deal 
means to be convinced of the democracy’s 
ability to control its own privileges and 
its own temptations. 
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As I stood by my window and watched 
the dull gleaming of the Southern Cross 
last night, the thought came to me that 
I'd like to share with someone the things 
I have learned through these years of 
economic and soul depression. Perhaps, 
out of the millions searching for peace, 
there might be even one lone soul that 
would be aided by what I have found—a 
way to happiness. 

In the prosperous years I lived gayly 
and well. I enjoyed the best of every- 
thing and would enjoy nothing less. 
Then my depression came upon me, my 
personal one—that of ill health. I had 
never been strong, and the gay years had 
been a strain on my weak constitution. 
I went to bed for a*year; to bed with- 
out magazines, books, or even sewing. I 
was to be quiet; to have nothing that 
might in any way excite me or send my 
temperature scooting skyward. I found 
my recreation in counting the roses on 
the wallpaper and in thinking. I had 
never really had time to think before this 
disaster came upon me. I stayed in bed 
six months. Then, because I felt I was 
no better, I got out of bed and sent the 
nurse home. That night my husband 
and I talked of a new job, somewhere in 
the dry places of the West. 

We found the job and went three thou- 
sand miles to it. It meant giving up 
friends and position, and the taking a 
salary cut of over one thousand dollars 
ayear. It meant going to a strange coun- 
try. I shall never forget the first sight 
of our “promised land.” It was a broad 
expanse of Western desert. A blinding 
glare enveloped everything in this burnt- 
ou. world. There was no grass, no trees, 
no shade, no water—nothing but desola- 
tion and complete lonely barrenness; 
nothing but endless miles of burning 
sands, whose gold long since had turned 
white beneath the heat of a torrid sun. 

I knew the meaning of despair. But 
not for long. I refused to be downed at 
the very beginning of the venture that 
was to mean health to me. So I grinned 
and we went on, and on, and on. 

For five months our home consisted 
of a board shack ten by twelve feet 
square. It was not a nicely painted shack, 
but one of raw lumber with all the slivers 
left conspicuously on. We moved our 
trunks into this room. We also put a 
table of the same unfinished lumber in 
it, and two chairs. Oh, yes, a wash,basin, 
on an overturned up-ended dry goods 
box, was our “bathroom.” 

There was no way of cooking food 
except to use my camp stove, run by 
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gasoline from the car. So my husband 
built a shelf outside the cabin window 
and I put the stove on this. Why the 
cabin wasn’t ignited daily as I prepared 
our meals, I can’t yet understand. How- 
ever, something spared us that. We 
were given every other experience, from 
the problem of how to get along without 
ice or fresh vegetables to how to avoid 
being roasted alive when the temperature 
went daily to one hundred and twenty- 
seven degrees. 

Later, the time came when the men 
worked from two o'clock in the morning 
until noon the next day. It was then that 
I learned to be afraid. Down the court 
from me lived a lady of shady character 
who did a thriving business. The only 
trouble was that she didn’t hang a sign 
on her cabin. Thus, I was often awak- 
ened at odd hours by an insistent drunken 
voice demanding entrance. I remember 
once that I answered, saying if the door 
were shaken just one more time I’d shoot. 
The man, being a Westerner, believed 
me. For women do shoot men out there, 
and for much less reason. After that I 
had less trouble. 

An old prospector took pity on my 
ignorance as to cooling water and food 
and showed me how to do these things, 
for which I have been very grateful. One 
merely wet burlap and wrapped it about 
a box containing food, or one put the 
food itself into a wet turkish towel and 
hung it in the breeze. Evaporation did 
the rest. 


E found conditions at the court of 

shacks unbearable after the con- 
struction of the new ammunition depot 
had begun. So we decided either to build 
a house, or to buy one of those left in the 
deserted mining camps near us. We 
found a shell of three rooms, bought it, 
and had it moved sixty miles over moun- 
tain trails, by truck, and set down upon 
a foundation my husband had built after 
working hours. I helped him mix the 
sand and cement, and watched him carry 
it by wheelbarrow to its place in the 
wooden forms. I shall never, as long as 
I live, love any house as I loved that old 
one in Nevada. When it was on the 
foundation it was so tired from its travels 
it could scarcely stand. The walls 
trembled when one touched them. So 
we made them steady. 

We, I say, because I was my husband’s 
assistant in all the work, from carrying 
nails and holding wallboard to painting 
the board when it was in place. I even 
helped him to hold the electrical stuff, and 
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squirmed under the walls to hold a flash- 
light when he fixed the plumbing. So, 
one can readily see why I loved that 
house. It was essentially ours, our own 
creation. When we had finished it, we 
had a party. I believe it is called a house- 
warming. We asked everyone we knew. 
We had a grand time, telling how we 
had laughed, cried and argued that house 
into existence. 

We lived thirty-two months in Nevada. 
I regained my health, but I left my baby 
son buried beneath a mound of flaming 
cactii. A part of me, now forever a part 
of Nevada. No wonder I feel affection 
for that place. 

From the desert, we were sent to the 
tropics. It was a far and deep contrast. 
Heat again, but a different heat. Ex- 
hausting and devastating; like trying to 
breathe through thick wool. 


E came here with the idea of liking 

the tropics. Being of the cult of 
Civil Engineers we have no particular 
home except where we hang our hats. 
Thus, we are at home any place and at all 
times, so long as we are together. We 
were here only a few weeks when my 
health failed again and I spent five months 
in a hospital. Then my husband was 
taken ill, and we spent more months get- 
ting his interior made over. Now we are 
guaranteed to run a lifetime without 
readjustment. 

The interval in the hospital made me 
ponder things I had not been aware of. 
I needed an anchorage, some philosophy 
to cling to. I had a religion. I thought 
it filled my every need. But it didn’t. 
Not the way I was practicing it. I had 
to find a new way. So I read everything 
I could get my hands on in the line of 
philosophy and religion. I had long 
since realized that God was essential to 
my mental well-being. 

My first lesson came on a table in an 
operating room. I felt I was near death. 
I had always feared death. Perhaps even 
more than most humans do. Suddenly I 
knew I wasn’t afraid any more. A 
beautiful, unseen Presence came into that 
room, and brought me peace. When I 
returned to consciousness and conval- 
escence, I began to wonder about the 
experience. More than ever I began to 
believe that I had known the “Presence 
of God.” I say this in all humility and 
not in conceit or presumption. Under- 
stand that I had the knowledge that 
God wasn’t only in my church. He was 
with me all days. He was my most inti- 
mate Companion. 
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Bit by bit, I began to realize His 
humanity. I had spent too many years 
on His divinity. I needed something 
more than that sublime fact. I wanted 
to know about His human life, and I be- 
gan to think deeply about it. If I grew 
tired, I tried to think of the many times 
when fatigue must have come to Him 
and I began to unite my fatigue with His. 

I had been a pessimist all my life, and, 
therefore, thought I was religious. Now, 
I learned that religion is not sadness, but, 
rather, joy. Misery is the element of the 
devil. Joy is that of God. The highest 
joy on earth is to be found in Him. 
Nothing sad has a proper place in devo- 
tion to Him. Happiness leads to God, 
never away from Him. 

To learn these things, one must have 
an open mind and the sincere desire to 
know them. God will not give them to us 
unless we ask. That is the key—to ask. 
He longs to give His treasures to each 
and all of us. “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” are His own words. 
But He wants us to ask for their fulfil- 
ment. By treasures I don’t mean worldly 
things, although they too have been 
given. I speak of the treasures known 
as peace, contentment and joy in living, 
health, understanding of our purpose 
here on earth. These are the things 
that matter in the course of life. Money 
and riches cannot buy them—not ever, 
even for a moment. 

I found that my worst fight was 
against depression. I did not overcome 
this until I learned that depression was 
an attack of nerves that people elevate 
to thinking that they have lost their 
faith, love, hope—everything. “Bear 
with thyself,” was my second lesson. It 
is learned by realizing each of our tem- 
peramentsand characters have been fitted 
exactly, thought out from all time, to suit 
our lives. It is a great source of ‘com- 
fort to believe this, and to be convinced 
that the circumstances in which we are 
placed are just those circumstances in 
which, out of the whole world, we can 
serve God best. 


HILE we are learning to bear with 
ourselves, we are learning to bear 

with others. For, our lives are so shaped 
that we are in constant contact with 
others all the hours of every-day. To be 
able to be with others and yet not be dis- 
turbed or aroused by them, is sure proof 
that we are at last masters of ourselves. 
So many say to me, “But I haven’t 
your faith. I can’t understand. I pray 
but I never receive an answer.” No? 
Then, you are giving God the lie. No 
one has ever yet said a prayer and not 
received an answer. He desires us to 
pray and desires to answer us much more 
than we desire to pray. God never lets a 
real prayer go unanswered. We just 
don’t always know when the answers 
come. We expect them to be tied in 
tinsel and carried to us by an angel. 


When the angel doesn’t put in an appear- 
ance at once we give up to despair, little 
realizing that, in our crude way, we may 
have prayed for our own complete 
destruction. But, being our Father He 
knows and gives us, as an earthly father 
would, that gift which is best for us and, 
perhaps, even a much greater gift than 
the one we implored Him to send to us. 

The third lesson is to stop worrying 
about the yesterdays. Regret their mis- 
takes. Be sensibly sorry for them, then 
forget them. No one can go forward, 
either mentally or spiritually, and, at the 
same time, keep looking backward. Lot’s 
wife tried it and she turned to a pillar 
of salt. Go back to God with sincere 
contrition for the wrongs you have done. 
Don’t fuss or fume or hurry about them. 
Take your time. Hurry is the enemy of 
interior life. The great privilege of the 
spiritual life is that there is no time in it. 
There couldn’t be. God didn’t think four 
thousand years too long a time to prepare 
the world for the coming of His Son. 
How can we expect perfection in one 
month? 


F you want God as a personal Friend 

of yours, don’t be afraid to pay the 
price. You say, “What is this price?” I 
answer, “Render unto God the things that 
are God’s...” and you ask, “But how can 
I do this?” I don’t know how you will 
do it but here is the way J do it. When 
I awaken in the morning I say, “This 
day, in all its circumstances and with all 
its consequences has been appointed and 
fashioned to help me love God and serve 
Him.” So, I offer every thought, word, 
prayer, deed and omission of that day to 
Him, keeping nothing for myself. Then 
I have only to fall in with my natural 
duties, state of health or conduct to 
others, secure in the knowledge that I 
am traveling along the road He wishes 
me to go. 

“But that is so monotonous,” I hear 
you say. Perhaps God meant it to be, so 
that humanity might not grow too fond 
of life. The best cure for monotony of 
any kind is to see how much happiness 
you can put into the lives of those you 
come in contact with each day. Perhaps 
some soul is desolate. So was God on 
Calvary. Perhaps someone is lonely. So 
was God in Gethsemane. There isn’t any 
suffering or sensation that He hasn't 
known and in a degree a thousand times 
more poignant than we can ever know. 
His suffering was not only human but 
also divine. He never asks us to do any- 
thing that He has not done. That is why 
His service is so beautiful. It makes 
each day a clean white sheet upon which 
we can write all sorts of mysterious 
signs; signs that may point the way to 
others following us; signs that may aid 
someone in distress. That thought alone 
is worthy of any effort. Just to think that 
we might, in some way, do some lovely 
thing for someone needing loveliness. 





This manner of daily living eliminates 
all concern about the future. It has been 
placed in God’s hands. We have conf. 
dence in life because we feel that grace 
will be given to us to meet each and every 
day because we ask for it. All days wil] 
not be sunny; all nights won’t be in joy, 
The sorrows will come and the tragedies 
will appear. Perhaps they’ll sweep out of 
a clear sky like a thunderbolt from the 
heavens. But, out of the darkness we 
will hear a beloved Voice saying, “You 
have watched with Me and taken care of 
Me through your days. Do not worry 
now. I will take care of you. I will 
give you the strength you need. Love 
Me and I will cast out all fear. I tell you, 
child, be of good heart. It is I. Fear 
not.” 

Try to look upon Him as your Friend 
and not as an ogre seeking to trip you 
up at every turn. We should have an 
exalted opinion of God and not believe 
Him petty or difficult to approach. He 
is God! There isn’t anything He can't 
do. Do not say, “He doesn’t under- 
stand me.” He made you, did He not? 
He can never disappoint you because He 
has all power, all knowledge, and He 
loves you more than you can ever know. 
Be simple and direct. Stop all this cere- 
mony. Take Him at His word. Believe 
in His promises and trust them. 

Take your life as it is and be happy in 
it. It is the only human life you'll ever 
have. Why waste even an hour of it? 
Cut down your estimate of what God 
sends to torment you. Perhaps you 
earned the torments through your wil- 
fulness and only His infinite mercy saved 
you from complete annihilation. God 
does, sometimes, allow natural laws to 
create difficulties and then He helps us 
to overcome them. Confide in Him. 
Trust Him. Believe in Him. Love Him. 


E is with us all days and has given 

His promise to be with us until the 
consummation of the world. He is within 
us whether we admit it or not. But by 
admitting His Presence every hour we 
attain beauty, for nothing unbeautiful 
can touch God. He /S Beauty! 


Life in all its greatness can be yours, : 


if you have the courage to take it. You 
will fail yourself and you may fail others. 
But if you walk the way with your hand 
in God’s, your failures will not harm you 
or them. A happiness so perfect in its 
greatness that it will overshadow every 
event in your life. will be yours. A hap- 
piness so great that it will shine forth 
from your eyes and curve your lips into 
a smile that will never leave them. And 
someone, seeing you, will say, “She 1s 
lighted from within. I wonder what 
secret love she has that makes her soul 
so visible to human eyes?” And you 
who ‘know the secret of the King, 
can reply, “I have found that which | 
sought, and have received that which I 
asked for. I walk with God.” 
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THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 
general interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 
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tions will not be consid- 
ered. Writers’ names will 
not be published except 
with their consent. Send 
us questions and letters. 
What interests you will 
very likely interest others, 
and make this department 
more interesting and in- 
structive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 




















PRIVATE REPLIES 


J. C., Brooktyn, N. Y.—The relationship is the third 
degree touching the second; hence is within the degrees for- 
bidden by the Church. It is possible, for just and grave 
reasons, to obtain a dispensation from the Bishop. Read 
The Hand of God, by Rev. Martin Scott, S. J., to bolster 
your faith. $1.50 in cloth; 50 cents in paper binding. Post- 
age 10% extra. 


J. P. P., Roxspury, Mass.—The act in itself was wrong 
and expressly forbidden by the Church. The report was 
shocking to us. But we have heard that the marriage was 
later on performed before a priest. 


C. A. T., LAMBton Mitts, Ont.—We have not read the 
book and do not know whether or not the author is a 
Catholic. The presumption is that it is not sober history. 
Catholics should explain the conduct of Alexander VI to 
non-Catholics by calling to their attention that Christ did 
not promise to keep the Popes from personal sin, but from 
ever teaching error. Moreover, the personal immorality of 
afew Popes (only about four or five out of a total of 260) 
proves that the Church is divinely guided; for the perpetuity 
of the Church does not depend on the holiness of its head, 
but on the explicit promise of Christ. It is divinely guaran- 
teed. Christians of all denominations still worship Christ, 
though one of His Apostles betrayed Him; so Catholics still 
adhere to Christ through the Church, even though they grieve 
over the conduct of Alexander VI. 





A. D. E., New RocHetite, N. Y.—Those who repent of 
their sins are entitled to receive the Sacraments and ec- 
clesiastical burial. We presume that the man repented, but 
the woman did not. The Rev. Pastor is in possession of the 
facts. 


M. K., Far Rockaway, N. Y.—We are at a loss to ex- 
plain the case. Why not respectfully inquire from the pastor. 


A. M., Bronx, N. Y.—To doubt our Lord’s mercy is very 
displeasing to Him. He never turned away a sinner who 
sought forgiveness. Read Confidence in God. Price 25 
cents; postage 2 cents. 


G. W. E., Pirrspurcu, Pa.—Your marriage is presumed to 
be valid. Catholic doctrine holds that a valid marriage be- 
tween two baptized persons which has been consummated 
cannot be dissolved by any human power, and by no cause 
except death. Therefore, in this supposition, there is no 
possibility of your contracting another marriage. You ought 
to make known your case to your Pastor. 


FOUNDER AND AGE OF BAPTIST CHURCH 


Was St. John the Baptist the founder of the Baptist church, 
and is not this church the oldest?—M. F., East Moricues, 


4. 


According to a report filed with the United States Govern- 
ment in 1916 “the Baptist bodies trace their origin as dis- 
There 


tinct communities to the Protestant Reformation.” 


are no less than 17 varieties of Baptists in this country. 
Plain John Smith, at one time pastor of a church in Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, England, was the founder of this sect, 
not Saint John the Baptist. Smith taught that baptism by 
immersion only was valid. He denied free-will, good-works, 
Purgatory, the Sacraments, and the forgiveness of sin. St. 
John did, indeed, baptize with water, but that did not con- 
stitute him the founder of the Baptist community, any more 
than the baptisms administered by the Apostles made them 
Baptists in the sense of belonging to the Baptist sect. There 
was only one Christian Church up to the Reformation. When 
Martin Luther repudiated the authority of the Pope and set 
up his own church, his example was soon followed by others ; 
they broke away from him and started their own. The Bap- 
tist church came into being by separation from the Church 
of England. 


PRO-CATHEDRAL 


Please explain the meaning of pro-cathedral.—S. E. C., 
TEANECK, N. J. 

A cathedral is the official church of the Bishop of a 
diocese, in which is erected the chair or throne (cathedra) 
which is a symbol of the authority of the bishop over his 
diocese, and which he occupies at certain times during 
pontifical ceremonies. Pro-cathedral is a church which is 
used as a cathedral (pro—substituted for) in a newly created 
diocese, until a suitable cathedral can be built. It enjoys the 
same rights and privileges of a cathedral. 


LAY BROTHERS 


IVill you let me know the dutics, qualifications, and mean- 
ing of lay brothers?—J. A., Cu1caco, ILt. 


Lay brothers are religious who are engaged principally in 
performing the manual work of communities of clerics. They 
are so called in order to distinguish them from those who 
are in Holy Orders, or who aspire to receive them. By 
caring for the material concerns of the monastery they ren- 
der the clerical members of the community free to devote 
their time to study, the recitation of the Divine Office, and 
the active works of the sacred ministry. In general, those 
who aspire to lead the religious life as lay brothers should 
be baptized and confirmed Catholics of good character, of 
sound mind and body, and fit to bear the burdens which 
they desire to assume. More specific requirements may be 
demanded by the individual community. 


OBJECTIONS TO EFFICACY OF PRAYER 


(1) How can we believe that God answers prayer when 
He lets missionarics who love Him be tortured to death, 
when surely they must have prayed constantly to be protected 
from evil? (2) Why should a beautiful church like Saint 
Michael’s in Union City, N. J. [July issue] be destroyed by 
fire, when so many prayers were offered for its protection? 
T. P., New Lonpon, Conn. 


(1) We believe that God answers prayer because we have 
His word for it. There are so many texts in proof of this 
that we are at a loss to choose the most decisive. All prayers 
in order to be heard must be in the Name of Jesus, and im- 
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plicitly at least they must seek to advance the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. Now, when God allows a mis- 
sionary, or any other true disciple, to suffer pain and even 
death, this promotes both God’s glory and the salvation of 
souls. So, instead of being an obstacle to belief in the ef- 
ficacy of prayer, these incidents only seem to confirm it. 
St. John gives an instance illustrating this point, when he 
tells of Jesus’ seeming indifference to the plea of Mary that 
He come and heal Lazarus. Jesus delayed, and when He ar- 
rived at Bethany Lazarus was already four days buried. But 
this was the occasion of working one of His greatest miracles. 
“He delayed to heal, that He might raise from the dead,” says 
St. Augustine. Which better procured the glory of God— 
healing from sickness or raising from the dead? In like 
manner we must consider the sufferings of the good. 

2) God allowed the destruction of this beautiful church, 
as He allows other disturbances caused by natural laws. Fire 
has its good purposes as well as its evil. It cooks our meals, 
warms us, turns steam into electricity, etc. If God were to 
interfere in every instance to restrain natural forces to 
achieve their ends, we would also lack many of their benefits. 
Fire destroys combustible things because that is its nature. 
God allowed this fire for wise reasons, some of which we may 
guess. For instance, to impress upon the faithful what a 
benefit the church and its agency really was; to arouse gen- 
erosity among the faithful in order to build a more beautiful 
temple, etc. If these things are accomplished, the loss of 
the present church will be a blessing in disguise. 


DIVORCED NON-CATHOLIC BECOMING CONVERT 


(1) Can a non-Catholic who is divorced be permitted to 
join the Catholic Church? (2) If permitted, would he be 
allowed to marry a Catholic party?—J. O’N., PHILADEL- 
PHIA, Pa. 


(1) A non-Catholic who is convinced that the Catholic 
Church is the only true Church of Christ will be gladly re- 
ceived. In the case of a non-Catholic who is divorced, it will 
be necessary to investigate and discover whether or not he 
or she has a just and grave reason for separation; and if so, 
the bishop of the diocese could permit the convert to remain 
separate from the other partner of the marriage, in case the 
marriage is considered to be a valid one. Catholics have 
more reason to obey the commandments and especially the 
laws of married life than others; they profess to belong to 
the only true Church. Now, one of the duties of married life 
is for a husband and wife to have a common habitation. They 
must not live separately unless for just reasons. If such 
reasons exist in the case, they may be permitted to separate, 
but if the marriage is valid neither party may marry again. 

(2) The last line of the preceding paragraph contains the 
answer to this question. The question seems to imply that 
conversion to the Church is a door to a new marriage. 
Nothing is further from the truth. The Catholic Church al- 
ways presumes that a marriage is valid, until proved invalid. 
Only when some nullifying impediment has stood in the way 
of a valid marriage would the Church declare the parties 
free to marry again. But, even in that case, she would ad- 
vise that the parties renew their consent, after a dispensa- 
tion has been obtained, rather than look for new partners. 


SHORTENING LIFE 


The Catholic Church teaches us to take care of our bodies. 
Why, then, did many of the great Saints of the Church liter- 
ally ruin their bodies by rigorous fasts and penances?— 
B. R. M., Rocuester, Mass. 


The Fifth Commandment is: “Thou shalt not kill!” In 
its negative sense it forbids the unjustified taking of human 
life. In its positive sense it implies that human life must be 
conserved by normal means. The obligation to care for our 
bodies does not prohibit exposing them to danger and even 








death for good cause. Thus, physicians, nurses and priests 
in times of epidemic and pestilence; soldiers in time of war, 
etc. No one ever thinks that they are guilty of a violation 
of the Fifth Commandment by following out their callings, 
The reason is that they have a just cause. So, too, have men 
who work in glass factories, sulphurous mines, paint shops, 
all of which are usually considered injurious to health and 
shortening of life. Even business men are often so intent on 
attaining success that they become “run down” and some. 
times permanently handicapped. 

By some strange twist of logic this is looked upon as 
praiseworthy. But when a Saint practices heroic penance 
by mortifying his poor body he is regarded as a fanatic and 
a violator of the Fifth Commandment. If men, in order to 
amass wealth, are permitted to ignore some of the essential 
requirements of health, as proper food, sleep, recreation, why 
should a Saint be condemned for permitting his body to 
suffer and perhaps to hasten death by his rigorous fasts and 
other works of mortification? The principle upon which this 
opinion is based is that it is allowed one to abbreviate one’s 
life for a sufficient cause. To do penance for one’s sins, to 
overcome one’s passions, and to offer one’s life in sacrifice 
for a world that neglects to love and obey God are sufficient 
reasons to excuse the Saints for any harm to their bodies 
and consequent shortening of life. 

Still, we do not think that there have been very many 
Saints who “literally ruined their bodies by rigorous fasts 
and penances.” Saint Bernard of Clairvaux is the only 
Saint we know of who lamented that he punished his body 
too much. St. John the Baptist lived in the desert from 
boyhood, ate nothing but locusts and wild honey, and wore 
nothing but camel’s hair for a covering. Evidently he 
didn’t pay much attention to his physical well being. Yet, 
our Lord praised him as greater than all those born of 
women. It is not so much a question of ruining one’s health 
per se, but of the motive why one does not take better care 
of the body. Most Christians have little cause to accuse 
themselves of shortening their lives by works of penance; 
the likelihood is that they are more prone to shorten them 
by over-indulgence. 


MARY IS VIRGIN MOTHER OF GOD 


How should I explain to a person that, although Mary was 
a human person, she became the Mother of God, and yet re- 
mained a virgin? —E. H., WuitTEsTone, N. Y. 


In order to explain the divine maternity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, it is necessary to make clear the doctrine of 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. The Catholic Church 
teaches that in Christ there are two complete natures, the 
human and the divine, distinct but inseparably united in the 
one divine person of the Word of God. As the Athanasian 
Creed says: “It is the right faith that we believe and confess 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is the God-Man. 
He is God begotten of the substance of the Father before all 
ages; He is man born of the substance of His Mother in 
time. He is perfect God and perfect Man. As the 
rational soul and flesh constitute man, so God and Man are 
one Christ.” 

The New Testament teaches that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
conceived and gave birth to Christ. But since Christ, as 
said above, is one Divine Person in two distinct natures, His 
Mother is the Mother of God. This truth was defined as of 
faith in the General Council of Ephesus in 431, A.D, 
against Nestorius, who held that in Christ there were two 
persons, and that Mary was the Mother of Christ the Man 
in whom the Godhead dwelt, as in a temple. He was con- 
demned as a heretic. 

Human mothers are the mothers of their children’s pet- 
sons, and not merely of their bodies; though the rational 
soul, which makes them human, comes not from the parents, 
but is created immediately by God. Mary furnished Christ 
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with all the material elements of His human nature, as other 
mothers do their children. In the first instant of her concep- 
tion this human nature was united by God to the Divine 
Nature and Divine Personality of Christ. Since human 
mothers give birth to persons, and not merely bodies, Mary 
in giving birth to Christ is justly and truly called the Mother 
of God, because her Son is a Divine Person and not a human 
one. 

Mere human offspring are the result of the combination of 
both the female and male elements necessary for generation. 
In the case of the conception of our Lord, however, Divine 
power effected what in ordinary cases is accomplished by the 
cooperation of man. When Mary received the message of 
the Archangel Gabriel that she was chosen to become the 
mother of the Redeemer, she was perturbed in her mind and 
answered, “How shall this be done for I know not man?” 
He replied: “The power of the Holy Ghost shall overshadow 
thee, and therefore the Holy that shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” (Luke 1:31-35) It was when 
she realized that this conception would be accomplished with- 
out the loss of her virginity that she humbly replied: “Be it 
done to me according to thy word.” 

This was in fulfilment of the ancient prophecy of Isaias, 
who declared: “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and His name shall be called Emmanuel, that is God 
with us” (Jsaias 7:14, Matt. 1:23). Christ, therefore, was 
conceived in the chaste womb of Mary without the coopera- 
tion of man. She gave birth to her Son without the loss of 
her virginity. This is the miracle of Christ’s birth. He had 
a human mother but no human father. St. Joseph was the 
true husband of Mary, but only the foster-father of Jesus. 
If our Lord’s virgin birth seems extraordinary, which it 
surely is, we should recall that God’s power can effect di- 
rectly what is ordinarily brought about by secondary causes, 
because “‘no word is impossible with God.” 

It is the faith of the Church, moreover, that Mary was 
always a most pure virgin—before, during, and ever after the 
birth of Christ. Jesus is her only begotten Son. This doc- 
trine is founded on the teaching of the Evangelists and the 
constant tradition of the Church from the beginning. 


GRAVITY OF LENTEN REGULATIONS: PERSONS BOUND BY 
SAME: ST. THOMAS AQUINAS: EUCHARISTIC FAST BEGINS 
AT MIDNIGHT 


(1) Is the breaking of the Lenten Regulations regarding 
fast and abstinence a mortal sin? (2) Must a person under 
twenty-one keep the same? (3) Who was St. Thomas 
Aquinas? (4) A person who intended to receive Holy Com- 
munion the next morning stopped eating: one minute before 
twelve o’clock. On his way home he compared his watch with 
several clocks and found that the former was five minutes 
slow. Could he have received Holy Communion the next 
morning ?—J. J. F., Jersey City, N. J. 


~(1) The Lenten Regulations bind under the penalty of 
mortal sin; that is, a grave violation of the precepts of fast 
and abstinence is a mortal sin. 

(2) The precept of keeping the Lenten fast obliges only 
those who have completed their twenty-first year, and con- 
tinues to bind up to the beginning of the sixtieth year. The 
precept of abstinence binds all who have completed their 
seventh year and continues indefinitely. The Lenten Regu- 
lations usually declare who are excused from the observance 
and who, for sufficient reason, may be dispensed. 

(3) St. Thomas Aquinas was a Dominican friar of the 
thirteenth century who achieved such fame as a scholar that 
he was called the “Angelic Doctor,” and such a reputation for 
sanctity that after his death he was declared a Saint. His 
philosophical and theological writings are the standard text 
in Catholic schools. 

(4) The obligation of the Eucharistic fast; that is, com- 
plete abstinention from food and drink, commences to bind at 


the stroke of midnight and lasts until after having received 
Holy Communion. The mean local and legal time is 
Standard Time. Public clocks which are commonly re- 
garded as accurate are to be preferred to the time in- 
dicated by an individual watch, in case of disagreement. 
Therefore, if “several” of these clocks are five minutes faster 
than one’s watch, it can be said that one’s watch is inaccurate. 
And if one stopped eating one minute before midnight accord- 
ing to this watch, in our opinion he ate after midnight, and 
therefore should not receive Holy Communion. Of course, 
during the period of Daylight Saving Time, one may eat and 
drink up to 1. A.M. by this norm, if he wishes to follow Stand- 
ard Time instead. Again, if this difference of time cannot be 
established with certainty, and one has solid reasons for think- 
ing that his watch is correct, he may receive Holy Communion, 
since he is not to be deprived of his right unless he is certainly 
not fasting. 


HUMAN SCIENCE CANNOT RESTORE LIFE 


Please tell me if a scientist has the power of bringing a dead 
person back to life without Divine power?—J. M., JERSEY 
City, N. J. 


A human scientist is absolutely incapable of restoring life 
of any kind, This power is essentially Divine. Just as science 
cannot create life, so it cannot restore it, once it has ceased. 
What science can do is to preserve from death, for some time, 
the failing powers of a living being. At times it is claimed 
that a person apparently dead has been restored to life by some 
means or other. In such cases real death had not set in, and 
therefore it was not a case of restoring the dead, but of suc- 
couring the living. God alone has the proper power of re- 
storing the dead. This power He may communicate to others, 
as to His Saints. Whether caused by God directly, or through 
the instrumentality of others, restoration of the dead to life is 
a miracle of the highest order. All human efforts, even 
though scientific, are essentially incapable of producing a 
miracle. (See September issue, page 107). 


POSITION OF CORPSE: HILAIRE BELLOC: EASTERN 
CHURCHES: ATTITUDE OF ADORATION 


(1) Have Catholics a certain position in which to place 
their dead in tombs? (2) Please give a short biography of 
Hilaire Belloc? (3) What is the Catholic definition of Hell? 
Is it compatible with the infinite Mercy, Wisdom, Goodness, 
and Justice which are imputed to God? (4) What ts that 
attitude of Catholics called which consists in putting the 
palms. together against one’s breast, as when absorbed in 
prayer?—P. J. T., Morton, Wy. 


(1) It was the ancient custom to bury the dead with their 
feet turned towards the East, but we do not think that this 
position is always observed nowadays. 

(2) Hilaire Belloc was born in France in 1870, the only 
son of Louis Swanton Belloc, a French lawyer, by his mar- 
riage with Bessie Rayner Parkes. From the Oratory school 
he went, being a French citizen, to serve in the French army. 
He left the army in order to continue his studies at Balliol 
College, Oxford, of which he became senior Brackenbury 
scholar, taking first honors in the class of 1895. He after- 
wards entered upon a journalistic career in London, and soon 
became Iznown as one of the most brilliant accessions to Lon- 
don letters. In 1902 he had become a naturalized English- 
man. He was elected to Parliament as a liberal and served 
from 1906 to 1910. His first book, Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts, was published in 1896. He left politics and turned 
his talents towards editing and writing. He has written 
extensively along historical lines, and is today, perhaps, the 
outstanding lay Catholic historian and defender of the Faith. 

(3) Hell is the place and state of eternal punishment, 
which consists primarily, in the privation of the sight and 
enjoyment of God face to face, and secondarily, in the inflic- 
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tion of positive punishment by an agent which is called fire. 
The source of this doctrine is the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
Who, when describing the General Judgment, said: “Depart 
from Me, ye cursed (pain of loss), into everlasting fire 
(pain of sense), which was prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” (Matt. 25:41.) This awful doctrine is compatible 
with the attributes of God which you name, for the same God 
who is infinite in Mercy, Wisdom, Goodness, and Justice, is 
the ultimate authority for the Christian teaching on Hell. As 
we confide in His Mercy, so we must bow to His Veracity. 

(4) We suppose that it is an attitude of adoration—a favor- 
ite with artists who depict the Saints, but which is uncommon 
among the faithful in daily life. 


MARRIED AND UNMARRIED APOSTLES 


IVere all the Apostles married except St. John, or were 
they all single except St. Peter?—E, R., Cincrnnat1, O. 


In the Gospels there is no reference to any of the Apostles 
having been married except St. Peter (Matt. 8:14). St. 
Jerome states that St. Peter was the only Apostle who had 
been married, and that he left his wife when he obeyed the call 
of Christ. Tertullian confirmed the opinion of St. Jerome: 
“T find that Peter only was married.” 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANTISM 

(1) A Protestant friend told me that the essential differ- 
ence between his church and the Catholic Church is that 
Catholics believe in the “mediatory priesthood,’ whereas 
Protestants believe that no man can come between man and 
God. (2) He also said that the Catholic Bible makes the 
priest and the Church everything. (3) He charged that the 
infallibility of the Pope is based on a book. Will you kindly 
give the answers to these charges?—R. A. V., Fioripa, N. Y. 


(1) The essential difference between the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant Church lies in the concept of Divine faith. 
Catholics believe that faith is an intellectual conviction rest- 
ing on grounds which move the mind to assent to them as 
truth; in which assent, the will plays a conspicuous part, in 
that it sees the good of assenting; and both acts of mind and 
will are moved thereto by the grace of God. In the last analy- 
sis the motive of faith is the authority of God revealing His 
will. Catholics believe that their faith rests on the authority 
of God, Who can neither deceive nor be deceived. What- 
ever, therefore, comes to them with this authority is held by 
them as of faith. 

In the deposit of faith is a sacrificing priesthood, which 
Christ established at the Last Supper, when, after offering 
the Eucharist, by converting bread into His Body and wine 
into His Blood, He said to them: “Do this in commemora- 
tion of Me.” Not only do Catholic priests continue to do what 
Christ has commanded them to do in His Name, but they are 
also, as St. Paul calls them, “dispensers of the mysteries of 
God.” All these things are included in the deposit of faith, 
for which the authority of God is guarantee. 

With Protestants, on the other hand, there is no common 
and certain conception of faith; there are as many opinions 
of faith as there are churches, and, perhaps, individuals. 
There is no living authority among them, which, like the 
Prophets of old, can say to them: “Thus saith the Lord.” 
Catholics believe the voice of the Church is the voice of God; 
and in this belief they have the solid backing of the New Testa- 
ment, which says that Jesus constituted His apostles (and 
their successors) His mouth-pieces—“He that heareth you, 
heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me; and 
he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him that sent Me.” (Luke 
10:16.) In one word, Catholicism is a religion based on a 
common authority; Protestantism a religion of individual 
opinion. Moreover, at no time did God ever leave His Church, 
whether in the Old Testament or the New, without a visible 
sacrifice, and a mediatory priesthood. 

(2) This is not true. The Catholic does hold that the 


Church is the mystical body of Christ, that all the faithful’ 
are members joined to one another in the common bond of 
faith, hope, and charity ; that the priest has been raised to the 
highest office which a mere mortal is capable of attaining, 
But these, and everything else, are not to be esteemed above 
charity, or the love of God. Union with God is the final end 
of all real religion; the end of the Commandment is “charity 
from a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith un feigned.” 
(I. Tim, 1:5.) The Church and the priesthood are held in 
highest esteem and reverenced with peculiar devotion because 
they are the Divinely appointed means whereby charity, or 
union with God, can be more securely realized. 

(3) This objection coming from one whose faith is based 
solely on the Bible, (as most Protestants formerly held), is 
surely one which ought to tell in favor of infallibility; for if 
the infallibility of the Pope is found in the Bible, then it 
must be true. But, Catholics, while they appeal to the New 
Testament in support of their faith in the infallibility of the 
Pope, do not limit their evidence to the written word of God. 
First, it must be proved that the Bible zs the word of God. 
No book can prove this, for no written document is capable 
of being its own witness. The Church antedates the New 
Testament, and to the Church belongs the capacity and the 
right of determining what is and what is not the inspired 
Word of God. The Church, once having determined what 
are inspired documents, can, with perfect logic, appeal to 
these same documents in support of her teaching. There is 
no vicious circle in the Church’s use of the New Testament for 
her defense of papal infallibility. 


BOOKS OF ABBE DIMNET; USE OF ‘“DRIPPINGS” 


(1) Please advise if the works of the Abbé Dimnet are 
written under the sanction of the Church, and are recommended 
as Catholic literature? 

(2) Please clarify the rule concerning the use of “drippings” 
in the preparation of food on abstinence days. To be specific, 
(a) is what is commonly known as “vegetable soup” permissi- 
ble, so long as the actual meat is removed before cating? (b) 
Is the use of “stock” permissible in making clam chowder? 
(c) When cating in restaurants it is often difficult to know 
how things are prepared. Is a Catholic justified in ordering 
such dishes as clam chowder or mince-pie without making in- 
quiry as to contents?—A. McN. 


(1) There is no particular sanction given by the Church 
to the books written by the Abbé Dimnet. The usual external 
signs of ecclesiastical approval are the Nihil Obstat of the 
censor, and the /primatur of the bishop. These are absent 
from the books you mention—The Art of Thinking” and 
“Truths We Live By.” Nevertheless, they are recommended. 
One book of the Abbé’s, an early and obscure work—“La 
Pensee Catholique dans l’Angleterre Contemporaine’—is on 
the Index of Forbidden Books. 

(2) The precept of abstinence forbids the eating of meat 
and the juice of meat, but not eggs, lacticinia (milk products), 
and condiments made of the fat of animals. (Canon 1250). 
A condiment is anything which is used in the preparation of 
foods in order to make them tasty. The Code limits the condi- 
ments to be used on abstinence days to those made of the fat 
of animals. (a) Vegetable soup, we have been told, is soup 
from “stock” with chopped vegetables added. The liquid 
seems to be equivalent to meat soup. If this is the case it is 
not permitted. (b) “Stock” is an omnium gatherum of odds 
and ends of meat (e.g., shank) with other nondescript ma- 
terials, which is set to simmer over a fire, the juice of which 
is used as the base of soups—all soups, it appears. If our 
concept of “stock” be correct, it may not be used in making 
clam chowder. Salt pork, however, may be tolerated, because 
it is fat. But it should be removed from the brew before serv- 
ing. (c) Catholics are presumed to know meat when they 
see it. Consequently, the observance of abstinence requires 
neither universal nor heroic mortification. Some of the best 
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menus are composed of abstinence foods. If one orders in a 
restaurant what are nominally abstinence foods and finds that 
meat is used in their preparation, he may with equanimity put 
aside the meat and consume the rest—pieces of pork or bacon 
(if any) in clam chowder being segregated together with the 
usually inedible clams (if any). When one hears of the 
liberality of the Catholic customs in Europe in this matter, it 
ought not to be considered a denial of the faith if Catholics 
here might act as disciples of Christ, and not as Pharisees. 
But as to the lawfulness of eating mince pie on an abstinence 
day! Didn’t you ever hear that mince pie is made of minced 
meat and spices? There is no question of a condiment in this 
case. 


READING FORBIDDEN BOOKS: BULL FIGHTING AND 
THE CHURCH 


(1) I claim that if one deliberately reads a book known 
to be on the Index of Forbidden Books he incurs the penalty 
of mortal sin. Those with whom I argued claimed that no 
sin ts incurred. They base their views on the notion that 
books on the Index are better Icft unread, but may be read 
if one wishes, because some people are not affected by certain 
books. What would endanger my faith, they argue, would 
not necessarily endanger their faith and morals. Please dis- 
abuse them of that notion; or am I the one to be set right? 
It sounds like intellectual pride to me. (2) A non-Catholic, 
after describing a genuine bull fight in Spain, asked “how is 
it that the Church has not forbidden it after all these years, 
or why the modern, more enlightened pricsts don’t teach 
their people that cruelty is a sin?” What answer would you 
suggest? —F. C., Roxpury, Mass. 


(1) The opinion of the others which you contended against 
looks very much like intellectual pride. Certainly it is a 
pernicious opinion. We hope that it was not the viewpoint 
of any Catholic. “Books condemned by the Holy See are 
prohibited all over the world and in whatever language they 
may have been translated.” (Canon 1396.) “The con- 
demnation of a book entails the prohibition, without special 
permission, either to publish, to read, to keep, to sell, to 
translate, or in any way to pass it on to others.” (Canon 
1398.) Those excused from this prohibition are “Cardinals 
of the Holy Roman Church, bishops, titular bishops, and 
other ordinaries, when taking the necessary precautions.” 
(Canon 1401.) Canon 1400 excepts those engaged in theo- 
logical and biblical studies from the prohibition regarding 
books on these subjects; all others who desire, for good 
reasons, to read forbidden books must ask the necessary per- 
mission from the Holy See or their own ordinaries. The 
reading of books which teach heresy, schism, etc., formally 
and ex professo is punished with the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, if done with knowledge and without due permission. 
(Canon 2318.) These Canons are a few of the laws which 
show how far wrong your friends are in this most serious 
matter. For your instruction we recommend the pamphlet, 
Forbidden Books, by Father Betten, S. J., in which he treats 
in detail of the laws of the Index. 15 cents postpaid. 

(2) You might answer that the authorities of the Catho- 
lic Church have often condemned bull fighting. Pope St. 
Pius V on November 1, 1567, in his Constitution, De Salute, 
prohibited this form of amusement everywhere, threatening 
with many penalties the princes who countenanced it, as 
well as the performers and spectators, especially clergymen 
and religious. But in Spain today these prohibitions are, 
not in force. Gregory XIII (August 23, 1575, Exponi) 
moderated the Constitution of Pope St. Pius V for laymen, 
and Clement III (Bull Suscepti Muneris, January 12, 1597) 
reduced it to a jus commune, limiting the prohibition to holy- 
days and to the clergy. Despite the opposition of the Church, 
bull fighting continues. The sport seems to be in Spanish 
blood, and as difficult to eradicate as blood itself. Those who 
are quick to condemn the spectacle seldom take the many 


factors of the case into consideration. They innocently 
imagine that all the Church has to do to put a stop to af- 
fairs of this kind is to issue a prohibition. This has been 
done, but it was not completely effective. There are sports 
engaged in by other countries which are claimed by the 
Spaniards as more brutal than bull fighting; prize fighting, 
for instance. In the former, dumb animals are tortured 
and killed; in the latter rational animals are punished (and 
sometimes killed). Which is the more unworthy of the 
dignity of human nature? One might with equal reason 
ask why the Church does not prohibit the gory spectacles 
which occur in the prize ring. If she did, do you suppose 
that Americans would obey? Laws must always be dictated 
with reason and prudence. Better to tolerate certain things 
with prudent restrictions than to multiply sins by making 
laws which will not be observed. 


VANDERBILT AND MARLBOROUGH WERE NON-CATHOLICS 


As usual, I turned immediately to THe Sign-Post when 
I received my copy of the July issue of Tue Sicn. I found 
something there which does not seem quite clear, namely, 
the answer to the question of the attitude of the Church 
towards Protestant marriages, especially the one between 
Miss Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marlborough. From the 
answer as given it would seem to me that both Vanderbilt 
and Marlborough were Protestants. I have always thought 
that one of them was a Catholic. Were both parties bap- 
tized Protestants? Were they not married by a Protestant 
minister?—S. F., Boston, Mass.; G. J. C., Boston, Mass. 


Both Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marl- 
borough were Protestants at the time of their marriage, 
which took place in a Protestant church in New York City, 
November 6, 1895. The report of the trial before the 
Sacred Roman Rota, in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, reveals 
that Miss Vanderbilt was a baptized Protestant, but does 
not say that the Duke also was baptized, though the pre- 
sumption is that he was. 

Many people expressed surprise when they learned that 
the Catholic Church took cognizance of the marriage of two 
non-Catholics. They might have presumed that decisions 
in matters of doubt and controversy are rendered by that 
authority to which the subject belongs by right. The Catho- 
lic Church claims a proper and exclusive right to judge in 
all matrimonial cases of baptized persons. (Canon 1960.) 
Christ left but one authority to legislate, administer, and 
judge in matters of a sacred character. That authority is 
the Catholic Church: “whatever in things human is of a 
sacred character, whatever belongs either of its own nature 
or by reason of the end to which it is referred, to the salva- 
tion of souls or to the worship of God, is subject to the 
power and judgment of the Catholic Church.” (Jmmortale 
Dei, of Leo XilII.) The matrimonial tribunals of the 
Church, however, do not judge the marriage cases of bap- 
tized non-Catholics, unless the parties themselves petition 
her to do so. This was the case in the Vanderbilt-Marl- 
borough trial. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING 


St. Anthony, Hamilton, Ohio; Blessed Mother, Little 
Flower, St. Anne, St. Joseph, St. Dominic, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Rose of Lima, St. Catherine of Sienna, M.F., 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; Sacred Heart, Miraculous Infant of 
Prague, J. McG., Glenshaw, Pa.; St. Anthony, M.J.G.G., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Sacred Heart of Jesus, M.J.J.M. West 
Roxbury, Mass.; St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, M.G.S.D., 
East Bridgewater, Mass.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, 
M.E.M., Brockton, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, H.B.H., 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, H.A.H., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, K.M.E., Scituate, Mass. ; 
Blessed Virgin, St. Anne, B.K.B., Randall’s Island, N. Y.; 
St. Paul and St. Gabriel, T.J,O’H., Queens Village, N. Y.; 
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St. Philomena, N.M.D., New York, N. Y.; Our Lady of 
the Rosary, B. M., Union City, N. J.; Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, M.T.W., Cincinnati, Ohio; Blessed Gerard, G.M.F., 
Hartford, Conn.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, F. M., 
New York, N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, M.H., Springfield, Ohio; 
Blessed Virgin, K. S., Mallard, Iowa; Sacred Heart, B.Z., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Suffering Souls, T. N., New Rochelle, N. 
Y.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, St. Anne, J. G., New 
Eagle, Pa.; Sacred Heart, A.M.C., Easton, Pa.; Little 
Flower, I.M.E., Atlantic, Mass.; St. Anthony, D.K., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Souls in Purgatory, M.M.S., Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J.; St. Anthony, A.S.C., Jersey City, N. J.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Mother, M.T.M., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.B., Amityville, L. I. N. Y.; H.M., Wilmington, Del. ; 
A.B., Fernandino, Fla.; M.T.H.S., Irwin, Pa.; M.F., Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; M.O.N., Kansas City, Mo.; M.J.F., Hartford, 
Conn.; F.L.M., Pelham, N. H.; M.G.S.D., East Bridgewater, 
Mass.; M.E.M., Havana, Cuba; J.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. 
M.D., New York, N. Y.; M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J., M.J.C., 
Sandusky, Ohio; M.G.D., Hinsdale, Mass.; Anon, Union 
City, N. J.; J.O’C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.H., Springfield, 
Ohio; A.W., Lawrence, Mass.; N.M.L., Yonkers, N. Y.; 
L.O., Brooklyn, N. Y.; L.H., New York, N. Y.; A.M.C., 
Easton, Pa.; T.C., Great Neck, N. Y.; J. C., Toronto, Can- 
ada; M.J.C., Long Island City, N. Y.; M.A.C., Charlestown, 


Mass. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THe SiGn has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings 
us notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the 
pamphlet are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 




















MARRIAGE CRUCIFIX 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 

Thank you for your prompt reply to my inquiry regarding 
the marriage crucifix. Since writing to you it has been 
brought to my attention that it is a European custom to give 
a crucifix to a girl when she becomes engaged. This is used 


all during her married life and then handed down to her 
children. 


Avupupon, N. J. Lioyp E. Stroum, M. D. 


A MOTHER ON THE MOVIES 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


May I say a word to you about the Legion of Decency? 
I noticed in our evening paper that our local theater is now 
offering ice cream as a bribe on Saturdays, that they might 
get the little children to see their filthy shows. They offer to 
serve ice cream during the show’s performance. Which goes 
to show that their number of patrons must be decreasing. 

I had not attended a show for two years until about a month 
ago, when I took the children to see the circus. It happened 
that the day grew so hot that I decided that the movies would 
be cooler, never dreaming that the show was going to be 
what it was. I took them to a front seat. A man (in name 
only ) came out and performed disgracefully to the glee of the 
audience. I left the place in disgust and with my children 
asking what he meant when he said so and so, and asking 
why I got up and left. I cannot believe that the law will 
allow any man to show such vile and vulgar shows to the 
eyes of an adult, let alone have the nerve to offer such shows 








for a child’s entertainment. My children will never go to 
another movie until there are some fit pictures for their 
eyes. Thank God that we live in the country where there 
are plenty of fields, trees and brooks, where the children can 
enjoy life to its utmost and live a clean life. We spend our 
one day a week together, out under the trees with a lunch 
and leave the movies to those mothers and children who care 
not for God and His Divine Son, Whom we should love 
above all things, if we wish to see Him face to face. How 
can a child be pure in heart if he is to see the animal actions 
of our heroes (sic) and heroines applauded by young men 
and women? 


Brockton, Mass. LS 


THE FORMER EDITOR’S NEW ADDRESS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Returning from a trip I read the August issue of Tue 
S1GN, and noted the “appeal to subscribers,” by Rev. Harold 
Purcell, stating his intentions of laboring for the neglected 
Negroes of the South. His field of ambition is most com- 
mendable, as I have had some experience in that section of 
God’s Vineyard, even if financial in my case. 

Tue Sicn has always been my favorite Catholic magazine, 
and the articles, which it carried monthly, served as a splen- 
did treat of Catholic reading. No doubt the foundation laid 
by Fr. Harold Purcell will continue and I wish every success 
to his new incumbent in THE Si1Gn office. 

Several of my friends have inquired whether the Pas- 
sionists are opening another field of work for the Negroes in 
Alabama, as they are already doing work among the Negroes 
of North Carolina? I hope Fr. Harold Purcell is still affili- 
ated with the Passionists. If so I’ll be glad to aid him ina 
little way at least. 

Again wishing the best for THE Sicn. 


St. Louts, Mo. 


Sincerely, 


J. K. CoLeMan. 


Epitor’s Note: We thank subscriber Coleman for his ap- 
preciation of THE S1icn. He and Father Harold Purcell’s 
many friends will be pleased to know that he has secured a 
permanent address. All communications should be sent to 
Father at: 


Tue City oF St. Jupe, 
MOoNnTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


The work which Father Harold Purcell is undertaking 
is not affiliated with the Passionist Fathers, but is under the 
direction of Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, D.D., of Mobile, 
to which diocese Father Harold Purcell is now permanently 
attached. His friends are asked to pray for God’s blessing 
on this important venture, 


COMMENT ON FORCED RELIGION IN CATHOLIC HOSPITALS 
EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 


I wish to refer to a letter which appeared in your July 
issue, entitled “Forced Religion in Catholic Hospitals.” | 
have a sister who, along with her class, was “compulsed’ 
because she did not receive Holy Communion on a certain 
Sunday, in spite of the fact that she had received the previous 
week. 

I believe that you can well imagine how reluctant some 
of us are to question the fairness and kindness that all 
Catholic-reared persons believe priests and sisters to possess. 
Had this incident been the only one I would have passed 
over it lightly, looking for no further occurrences. From 
other experiences related to me and from personal conversa- 
tions with this sister, who is Superintendent, I am, perhaps 
unfairly so, of the opinion that the milk of human kindness 
does not flow through her veins, and I am coming to believe 
that my sister is starting to question the validity of Cath- 
olicism. It must be recognized that my sister is too young an 
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not mentally prepared to reason accurately of her own voli- 
tion concerning these matters. The beauty and strength of 
her religion is going to be enhanced or marred according to 
the religious environment to which she is exposed. I de- 
liberately put her in a Catholic hospital to have her spiritual 
life made more beautiful and more permanent. 


(Name and address withheld). 


WORDS OF PRAISE FOR THE SIGN 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I have had several very nice letters from the good Sister to 
whom I am sending THE Sicn. She told me that she passes 
it on for others to read—I believe she told me that it was 
placed in a library—and to her great joy a certain man got 
hold of one of the copies and found just the answer he was 
looking for to some question about the Faith which he had 
been unable to find elsewhere. What it was that bothered 
him, she did not say, but the man is now a Catholic. 


Cuicaco, ILL. N, C. L. 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I wish to congratulate you on the far-reaching success of 
Tue SicN. Your wise editorial policy has steered a safe 
course through the manifold dangers that have wrecked or 
rendered ineffective the purpose of many a similar enterprise. 
And especially do I congratulate you on the fact that, while 
you have iegitimate needs, you have never allowed pragmatic 
considerations to override the artistic value and personality 
of your magazine. Its appeal is general, its message definite 
and sounding the full, clear note of constructive and uplifting 
thought. May it continue on the straight and narrow path of 
journalistic work. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Rev. Hucu Noonan, O.F.M. 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

I take pleasure in saying that not only do I enjoy your 
very readable and instructive journal, but the community at 
Port Townsend still looks forward to its arrival every month. 
CuestNuT Hitt, Mass. Rev. Raymonp P. Suttivan, S.J. 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


Yours is a most wonderful magazine, about the best there 
is. It is high class in every respect. The standards you main- 
tain is a mark for every magazine to shoot at. I wish that 
a copy could be placed in every home. I would miss it very 
much, should I not receive it anymore, and I hope I will be 
able to continue a subscriber for many years. 


Quincy, ILL. Mr. G. A. ALTHOFF. 


SEVEN DECADE ROSARY: CARTHUSIANS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 
‘I desire to respectfully offer supplementary information to 
one answer and a correction to another answer in The 
Sicn-Post for August, 1934. 

A seven decade Rosary is popular among the Franciscans. 
It is called the Franciscan Crown. There is probably not a 
Franciscan Tertiary in the world who does not possess one. 

The correction is this: it is very questionable whether the 
Carthusians are of the family of St. Benedict, even though 
they observe his feast-day, and use a breviary arranged ac- 


cording to his Rule. It happened that during the years of, 


their foundation the only monastic rule known in Europe at 
that time was that of St. Benedict, and St. Brino, Founder of 
the Carthusians, adopted some elements of the Benedictine 
Rule, with which he combined some of the customs of the 
Egyptian solitaries. 

Carthusian monasteries have never been called abbeys, 
and their superiors never have any title but prior. Even the 
General of the Order, since the days of St. Bruno, has been 





known only as the Reverend Father, Prior of the Grande 
Chartreuse. In fact, one of the Popes, Urban V, desired the 
General of the Order to assume the title of Abbot, which 
departure from their strict simplicity they humbly refused. 

All monasteries of Cistercians of the Strict Observance 
(commonly called Trappists) are not abbeys, nor are the 
superiors of all their houses abbots. The Cistercians have 
monasteries over which Superiors rule, Priories over which 
Priors rule, and abbeys, the head of which is an Abbot. An 
abbey also has a Prior and sub-prior in addition to the Abbot. 
There is but one Cistercian Abbey in the U. S., that of Our 
Lady of Gethsemane, in Kentucky, of which the Very Rev. 
Dom Edmond Obrecht, is Abbot. The other two houses are 
a priory and a monastery. 

After all, the titles of these dignitaries and religious houses 
are quite unimportant. The essential thing is that while the 
world is becoming more solidly fixed in its material and 
“practical” philosophies, men are entering the silent cloisters 
of the two orders mentioned above, in addition to the 
Camaldolese Hermitages, to offer themselves as living sacri- 
fices to stay the hand of God. 


St. ALBans, N. Y. Harry A, BEAL. 


ST. FRANCIS ON THE EAST SIDE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

It may seem a strange anomaly to link the name of St. 
Francis with New York’s “East Side.” The romantic glamour 
of the Umbrian hills has so attached itself to his figure, that 
it almost does violence to the imagination to envision him in 
such prosaic surroundings as the slums of east New York. 
Yet it is literally true that the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi 
is alive today in all the rugged simplicity that characterized 
the heroic life of the “Jongleur of God.” 

Some time ago THE SIGN gave a toast to an unassuming 
monthly, then in its beginning, called The Catholic Worker. 
This paper is dedicated to the diffusion of Catholic principles 
of Sociology and of the teaching of the Papal encyclicals 
among the poor and neglected, or what are brutally styled 
“the Masses.” It is particularly concerned with checking the 
alarming spread of Communism by spreading in its place 
Christian teachings. 

Recently, on visiting The Catholic Worker, I found that 
it is not so much a paper as a personality—the personality 
of its Editors, two zealous Catholic women, Dorothy Day 
and Dorothy Weston. That personality is guided and domi- 
nated by the spirit of St. Francis of Assisi: a vigorous re- 
affirmation of Christian poverty. 

Their office is the parlor of an east-side tenement; their 
equipment a few chairs and tables and a rickety typewriter or 
two. In one corner there is an alarming pile of bills crowned 
with a statue of St. Joseph. When asked the connection be- 
tween St. Joseph and the bills, they naively answered: “Oh! 
St. Joseph must pay them for us.” As simply as all that! 

These editors are concerned not merely with writing of 
Christian Sociology, but chiefly with practicing it. Hence it 
is that they will leave their editorial sanctum and sally forth 
to prevent the eviction of some poor rag-picker or scrub- 
woman. Or if they are unable to prevent the eviction, they, 
with their own hands, will carry beds and bedding, tables and 
chairs through the streets, till a few rooms are found and 
Mrs. McCarthy or Mrs. Leminsky is sheltered once more by 
the four poor walls she calls her home. 

They are taking Christianity in all its literalness. When 
asked why they did not endeavor to secure a subsidy for their 
paper from some wealthy Catholic they replied: “We would 
be afraid that then God’s blessing might not be so abundant.” 
They prefer to be poor because Christ was poor. They con- 
sider it an honor to share the poverty that was our Lord’s on 
earth. 

Their office is the haven of a constant stream of visitors 
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looking for work, for clothes, for any kind of help. They 
were alarmed by the numbers of unemployed girls who come 
to them—out of work and with no place to sleep. (Some 
had even spent the night in parks.) 

With boundless confidence in God, a small apartment was 
secured. It was christened the “Theresa-Joseph Codperative 
Apartment”; beds and furniture were begged; the place was 
made home-like, and these homeless girls were installed here 
till they might once more get on their feet. When more girls 
arrived than there was room for, the editors gave up their 
own beds and bedding, and wrapping themselves up in news- 
papers, slept cheerfully on the floor! This is to most of us, 
a rather alarming acceptance of Christianity in its fulness. 

3ut it seems to me that I have heard that St. Francis of 
Assisi, like Christ his Master, was a bit literal too. 

Besides this very practical diffusion of Christian charity, 
the editors have inaugurated a school of Christian Social 
Science. On various nights throughout the week, outstand- 
ing authorities on Catholic Sociology are asked to lecture, 
and the few poor rooms they occupy are filled with the poor 
and the neglected, eager to learn the teachings of Christ and 
His Church on the rights and duties of rich and poor, laborer 
and capitalist. Then when it is over, they sit about the stove, 
sipping perhaps a cup of tea or a glass of beer, asking Gues- 
tions, eagerly awaiting the answers, and being saved from 
Communism and despair. 

Perhaps the spirit of this glorious adventure is best exem- 
plified by the events that occurred at the distribution of the 
first issue of The Catholic Worker. It was on May Day; 
Union Square was crowded with communists and radicals. 
They were filling the air with their hatred of capitalism, of 
the rich, of the Church, and of God. When, to their utter 
amazement, from a neighboring soap-box clear voices were 
raised, crying: “Catholic Worker! Read of the Catholic 
Church’s concern for the worker!” It was the editors of the 
Catholic Worker distributing with their own hands the paper 
which they had written, and for which St. Joseph was to pay 
the bills. They were insulted; they were mobbed; but they 
stuck to their post. For this there could be no other explana- 
tion than that of St. Paul: “The charity of Christ presseth 
us !” 

Charity and holy Poverty! These are the two great vir- 
tues that are carrying on this great work. It has all the in- 
genuousness of the early Church, but it is alert with the prob- 
lems of the present. May the hearty codperation of our 
Catholic laity enable the continuance of this truly Catholic 
enterprise ! 


Jersey City, N. J. F. Burke. 


ROUGH LITERARY TIDBIT 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Tue SIGN gives me a great deal of enjoyment and I accept 
it as one of the better class magazines. In me has grown the 
habit of expecting and looking for good things in it. There- 
fore it is quite natural that my perhaps too sensitive equi- 
librium would be jolted off balance by a poor or rough 
literary tidbit. Such a tidbit was your answer to T. P. C., 
[ September issue, page 89] who inquires regarding the Bible 
student who places the death of St. Peter 200 years before 
the establishment of the Church. Wow! what an answer! It 
must have been snatched right out of the furnace. The in- 
quiry must have reached the editorial rooms about the time 
of a bad attack of indigestion or some other nerve-racking 
ailment. 

True, the inquiry indicates that the Bible student was more 
or less half-cocked, even if sincere. And T. P. C. may have 
presented a foolish question. It is also true there was an 
apparent need of assistance. Of course T. P. C. might have 
asked for the facts rather than to say, “what is your opinion” ? 
Perhaps T. P. C.’s lack of intelligence made him unavoidably 







’ 





blunt; nevertheless he seemingly wanted an interpretation of 
the Bible and a bit of Church History. Information was 
wanted that would inform in a much better way that the 
statement—‘“this is a free country”—of which he no doubt 
is aware. 

On page 68 of the same issue, the third paragraph of the 
message of the new Editor expresses admirably what should 
have been done with the inquiry, even though the question 
may be foolish, or one that may have been asked time and 
time again. 

It is not too much to expect that the question should have 
been answered properly, fully, and with charity, since this 
appears the purpose of your column. I am sure that T. P. C’s 
inquiry was much more important than the inquiry of E. L, 
McC., regarding the relations of Bishop Bayley, which re- 
ceived a very lengthy and carefully detailed answer, not 
withstanding my very great respect for Mother Seton and 
my enthusiastic support of President Roosevelt. 


WaArRRENSBURG, Mo. jJ.G.L. 


DENIS GWYNN AND GERMANY 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


No doubt you have read a great deal about activities here 
in Germany. Although we are not so far from Munich, we 
did not know anything of the “Revolt” except that we saw 
truckloads of soldiers being rushed along the state highways 
in full war panoply. Since then the side-lights of the affair 
are appearing out of the fog. 

THE SIGN is always a welcome visitor here. The articles 
by Denis Gwynn are fair and quite accurate. By fair, | 
mean just. Sincerely yours, 


A RESIDENT IN GERMANY. 


PROTESTANT DIVINE DESPAIRS OF CATHOLICS 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


In the August issue of THe SiGn, on page 4, Vol. 14, 
No. 1, there appeared a very interesting article criticizing 
in an exceedingly courteous way an address by Rev. Milo 
H. Gates, Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
The criticism, I thought, was clever and I cut it out and 
sent it to Dr. Gates, stating that I thought he should, under 
no circumstances, leave it unanswered. I am quite sure 
that he assumed from the tone of my letter that I ama 
Protestant. 

This morning I received his reply and I send it to you 
for your enjoyment and I think you will agree with me that 
it is rather sickly if not worse than that. 

Very truly yours, 
New York, N. Y. G. J. 
[ENCLOSURE | 
My pbEAR Mr. G. J.: 

I am very much obliged to you for sending me the clip- 
ping out of Tue SIGN. 

I have long since given over ever attempting to correct 
Roman Catholic mistakes for the very good reason that 
of course they are not mistakes. They are history as Roman 
Catholics write it, and if all the historians in the world were 
to agree on a historical statement and this historical state- 
ment should not be agreeable to the Roman Catholics, the 
same criticism and the same rejection would inevitably 
follow. 

I must confess that I am extremely amused by the writer 
of the article. I wonder whether Rome really would accept 
his new title, the Anglican Roman Catholic Church? I am 
perfectly sure that the Roman Catholics of England would 
not, and likewise that the Roman Catholics of Ireland would 
very vociferously not accept such a title for their church. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) M. H. Gates. 
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Cathay’s Eight Diagrams 


Laprs and Gentlemen who read 
THE Sicn! Permit me to direct your 
attention to one of the oldest survivals 
among the inventions of man. Behold 
Pa-kwa, The Eight Diagrams, the sym- 
bol that embodies the oldest system of 
Chinese mystical philosophy, the pos- 
sessor of the secrets of life, probably the 
most revered article of Cathayan civiliza- 
tion, the almighty charm, the epitome of 
wisdom, The Chinese Puzzle. Before 
any white man dented the shores of 
America with his shoe prints; before 
Cesar had any reason to feel pompous ; 
before Solomon had earned his reputa- 
tion, Pa-kwa was already famous for its 
wisdom and power. 

Believe it or not, many a Chinese face 
without the slightest hint of a smile will 
inform the Pa-kwa-curious foreigner, 
that the original hectagonal arrangement 
of cabalistic combinations of straight 
lines was formulated by Fu-Hsi, the 
founder of the Chinese Empire 2852- 
2738 B.C. This wonderfully visioned 
Emperor, it is said, saw on the back of 
a dragon-horse emerging from the Yel- 
low River, a series of markings which 
gave him the plan of the Mystic Octagon. 
But if Tritonic Fu-Hsi is not the Pa-kwa 
inventor, no one knows who is. Sino- 
logical historians declare that in the 
twelfth century before the Christian Era, 
Pa-kwa was serving the populace as a 
Master Diviner and champion Geo- 
Mancer. For Ch’ang of Chou (1182- 


1135 B.C.) captured the floating oral 
traditions anent the Eight Diagrams and 
confined them to script; he devised the 
system of using two or more mystical 
hexagons simultaneously, thus increas- 
ing the field of speculation; the golden 


By Sidney Turner, C.P. 


work containing his system of Pa- 
kwaing, together with the additions at- 
tributed to his son, forms the most 
venerated and least understood of the 
Chinese classics—the famous Canon of 
Changes. 

Confucius became an ardent devotee of 
the Pa-kwa and is said to have carried 
a copy of it so long that he outwore 
three leathern thongs on which he had it 
suspended. In his well-known Analects 
he said that could his life be prolonged he 
would have devoted fifty more yearstothe 
study of the Pa-kwa and then he would 
be free from great errors. Though some 
interpreters throw doubt on the exegesis 
of the text, tradition shows that he held 
the marvelous instrument in the highest 
respect. 











| a" 
N the June, 1932 issue of The 
Sign, Father Michael A. Campbell, 

C.P. described for our readers the his- 
tory of a pagan bonzess who came to 
the Yungshun Mission for instruc- 
tions. Her earnest effort to learn 
there about the Faith made a deep 
impression both on the Missionaries 
and the Christians. 

Some of her companions have been 
received into the Church but she her- 
self, according to the latest report from 
the Passionist Missionaries, has been 
physically restrained. The remaining 
pagan members of her community 

ave shut her up in a temple so that 
she may not mys the Catholic 
priest to be further instructed. 


Vee 


The interest displayed by the Master 
Confucius in matters Pa-kwalogical rec- 
ommended it strongly to his disciples. 
Chinese philosophers down through the 
centuries have looked upon this symbol 
as containing the elements of metaphys- 
ical knowledge and the clue to the secrets 
of creation. During the past thirty 
centuries, the literature in the form of 
commentaries on Pa-kwa that has ac- 
cumulated, is, unhyperbolically speaking, 
veritably colossal. The Pa-kwa even 
invaded the field of medicine; for from 
the philosophers’ “speculations on the 
theory and causation of diseases, there 
evolved two doctrines which formed the 
basis of the whole of Chinese medicine” 
(Wong and Wu, History of Chinese 
Medicine), and it was Pa-kwa that man- 
ifested the workings of these principles. 
Naturally the well educated Chinese 
gentleman of the past had to be well 
versed in this subject. And in fact, up 
till about thirty years ago, the Science of 
Pa-kwaology was a part of the curricu- 
lum in the Major Schools of Learning. 


BOUT the year 1890, desiring to ob- 
tain the sanction of the throne for 

the introduction of European science, Li 
Hung-Chang pleaded before his Em- 
peror: “As everyone knows, all things 
are contained the The Changes (the first 
book explaining the Pa-kwa). We Chi- 
nese have possessed this book from the 
beginning. Devoted entirely to meditat- 
ing on the high abstract wisdom con- 
tained in it, we have not had the leisure 
to draw from it the practical fundamental 
applications. The Europeans, people of 
leisure, have applied themselves to the 
task. Hence their sciences. Let us then 
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take back these sciences without the 
least shame. They belong to us by right, 
being the applications of the principles 
of our Changes. Let us retrieve the in- 
terest of our capital.” 


UT Pa-kwaing was not merely a pas- 
time for the sage and philosopher. It 
entered into the practical scheme of life 
for everyone of those millions upon mil- 
lions of people who for century upon 
century made Old Cathay what it was. 
The learned in Pa-kwa lore could obtain 
practical decisions for themselves by con- 
sulting these Diagrams and their com- 
mentaries. The unskilled in the ma- 
nipulations of the Omniscient Octagon 
could for a price obtain decisions through 
the medium of the professional inter- 
preters. In the days of old, should a 
Duke want to marry, conduct an expedi- 
tion against an enemy, align himself with 
another chieftain, desire to choose a suc- 
cessor, he depended on the Pa-kwa for 
the solution of the problem. And in the 
more humble problems of the lowly, such 
as, will it be propitious to plant here?, 
should I take a trip to the city ?, should 
my son marry now ?, it was the same sym- 
bol that provided the decision. Further- 
more, as it possessed magical powers as 
well for the warding off of evil spirits 
and the bringing of fortune, it was at- 
tached to the entrance of houses and 
shops, was worn around the necks of 
children and by grown-ups too, especially 
in time of sickness and impending death. 
The proverbs, the customs, the Taoist 
clergy all aided in keeping the populace 
Diagram-conscious. This article will not 
attempt to analyze the motives of the 
Taoist clergy. 

What is, where is the key to Pa-kwa 
and how is it worked ? 

As you gaze upon the Mystic Diagram, 
you readily observe that it is composed 
of a series of straight lines, some of 
which are broken. The unbroken lines 
are now considered to be male and the 
broken ones female. Each series of lines 
has a name, a number, symbols, a text, 
an explanation of the text, an amplifica- 
tion of the text, and a more or less ex- 
tensive commentary on the same. To 
illustrate : 





Three male lines. These 
stand for Heaven,the ethereal 
principle, the active principle 
in nature, ether, the North 
West point of the compass, 
etc. 

Two male lines with a female 
line on bottom. This stands 
for Sun, the wind, expansive 
energy, flexibility, the South 
East. 

== Two female lines with a 
male line on bottom. This 
stands for Thunder, igneous 
exhalations, the quickening 
power of nature, etc. 


Ww 
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= Two male lines with a 
female line between. This 
stands for Fire, light, heat, 
warmth, life, the South, etc. 

=== A female line with two male 
- lines beneath. This stands for 

Lake, dormant water, steam, 
lightness, the West, etc. 

“== A male line with two female 
lines beneath. This stands 
for mountain, what sustains; 
solidity, gravity, quiet, the 
North East, etc. 

7. == == Three female lines. This 

stands for Earth, the passive 

principle of nature, com- 
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A CHINESE CHARM IN WHICH THE PA- 

KWA, OR EIGHT DIAGRAMS, IS PROMINENT. 

THE YIN AND YANG PRINCIPLES ARE 
SYMBOLIZED IN THE CENTER. 


plete accord, drought, the 
South West, etc. 

8. === ~Two female lines with a male 
between. This stands for 
River, running water, the 
liquid elements, rigidity, cold, 
the North, etc. 





Here you see the series of Eight Dia- 
grams, with a number, name and symbols. 
When two Pa-kwas are used simultane- 
ously, sixty-four combinations result, and 
each of the combinations looks similar to 
this ===. Each of these has data 
similar to the single series. When three 


‘ 





Pa-kwas are used simultaneously, the 
number of combinations is proportionate. 
ly increased ; each combination looks like 
this and each of these combinations has 
its data. 

Having been shown the meaning in 
general of the Diagram’s terminology, 
naturally you inquire, “But how do you 
get the particular combination that is go- 
ing to suit the special problem at hand?” 
There are various ways, e.g., ancient 
coins shaken in an empty tortoise shell 
and allowed to drop on the Pa-kwa com- 
binations; or a bunch of milfoil stocks 
are cut into pieces, and counted. The 
total resulting will be sought in the Book 
of Changes. The combination being 
chosen, the data appended thereunto js 
to be studied and compared with the com. 
bination directly under it. If the ele. 
ments of the two are harmonious, the 
answer of the Diagram is that the busi- 
ness you have in mind will succeed; if 
the comparison of the two sets of data is 
discordant, then the project is destined to 
fail. This is the crude form or way of 
using Pa-kwa but it suffices for illustra- 
tion. 


NO let us have an example to illus- 
trate the principles. The organiza- 
tion known in Chinese as the [-Ho- 
Cl’iiin (Fists Clenched for Justice and 
Peace) which was translated by foreign- 
ers as Boxers, chose lots and drew the 
hexagram 29, Pit. ES This hexagram 
is composed of the same trigram === 
river, running water, below and above. 
“Water on water. There is thus no 
change; there is an outbidding. The 
brief text of Ch’ang of Chou. 

Water on water means danger over which 
devotion will triumph. Amplification of 
text: The water flows without running 
over. He remains faithful. Devotion 
strengthens his heart. He has merit. The 
misfortune coming from heaven cannot 
be escaped. Evils coming from the earth 
may be avoided. Those governing should 
foresee and prevent dangers to the State. 
In times of misfortune hold fast. 

First lineal gloss of Tan of Chou: a pit, 
that is dangerous; to fall into it is fatal. 
In the danger there will be some help; 
pit on pit signifies danger on danger, that 
is a lost game; if he has provisions to sub- 
sist on in the pit, if he finds a way out, he 
will be saved; by abstinence and modera- 
tion, the situation will be ameliorated: 
If he is bound with cords, if he is en- 
tangled in brambles, for three years he 
will not succeed. Second lineal gloss of 
Tan of Chow: as the water spreads out in 
a sheet, so the. sage propagates virtue 
through his example. To fall into a pit 
is inauspicious. This indicates that he 
will have some success, on condition that 
he does not give way to excess; danget 
on danger foretells final failure; he will 
perhaps extricate himself from it if he 
unites artifice with energy. 

“The Fists Clenched for Justice and 
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Peace” wanted to know what their 
chances for success would be should they 
attack the foreigners and attempt the 
extermination of the Christians. The 
interpretation unscrambled from- the 
Book of Changes was: Water on water 
symbolizes the inundation of China by 
foreigners and Christians. The devo- 
tion of “The Fists Clenched for Justice 
and Peace” would triumph over the 
foreigners and Christians. Since the 
lineal gloss praised abstinence, the 
Chinese plotters had better eat nothing 
but rice and drink nothing but tea. But 
after doing damage to some foreigners 
and some Christians, the organization 
was defeated ignominiously. How ex- 
plain that? The interpretation of the 


Diagram explained: ‘The early success 
of the society was celebrated by eating 
pork and drinking wine. They lost their 
virtue and were defeated ultimately. This 
had to be, because they had lost their 
way.” 


ERE you have a good example of 

the working of the Pa-kwa, the 
Eight Diagrams, the symbol that em- 
bodies the oldest system of Chinese mys- 
tical philosophy, the possessor of the 
secrets of life, the most revered article of 
Cathayan civilization, the greatest bene- 
factor of the Chinese Race, the almighty 
charm, the epitome of wisdom, the Chinese 
Puzzle. Outlawed by the reigning politi- 
cal power it yet holds sway over the 


populace. Millions upon millions of chil- 
dren are wearing it around their necks 
at the present moment to guard them 
from danger. Millions of sick people are 
trusting in it to cure their ills. It is 
painted on homes and shops to offset evil 
spirits. The Golden Days when scholars 
of the Old School knew their Pa-kwa 
well is gone, but the professional Pa- 
kwaists on the streets of Chinese cities 
are numerous and making a good living 
interpreting the Eight Diagrams for their 
clientele. Perhaps on Mott Street, New 
York and Tyler Street, Boston, there is 
a Pa-kwaist who informs your laundry- 
man whether it is worth his while to 
expect a Christmas present from you in 
due season. 





The Way of Liao 


= in Hunan we are not un- 
mindful of the national holidays which 
are celebrated in distant America. I 
shall remember the twenty-second of 
February, 1934, however, not so much 
because it was Washington’s Birthday, 
but because an entire Chinese family 
came to the Chenki Mission on that day 
to ask admittance into the Church. Be- 
cause I had known the Liao family of 
Pushih for some time, their request was 
all the more unexpected. 

The eldest son of the family, Francis, 
had died a short time previously. 
Though the Liao clan numbered many 
members, no one except Francis and his 
step-grandmother had received Baptism. 
All the Missionaries who had been sta- 
tioned at Chenki knew that he was an 
extraordinarily good boy, exactingly 
fervent and wholeheartedly determined 
to save and sanctify his soul. About six 
months prior to his death he was heard 
to remark, “I have a way; I have a 
way.” Though he admitted that this 
was in reference to the conversion of his 
father, mother, brothers and sisters, he 
tefused to explain just what his way was. 
He likewise foretold that the entire fam- 
ily would be baptized and that his father 
would be the last to enter the Church. 
From subsequent events it is now evident 
that the young man knew whereof he 
spoke. 

The death of the eldest son is a cause 
of tragic sorrow to a Chinese father and 
mother. Liao Francis’ death brought 
even keener grief to his parents and 
relatives who respected and loved him. 
I recall that on the day of his funeral, 
Father Cyprian Frank, C.P., who had 
received him into the Church, remarked, 
“We look for some real conversions in 


By William Westhoven, C.P. 


the Liao family in the very near future.” 

About ten days or so after the funeral, 
Liao Ta Mei, Francis’ eldest sister, de- 
clared that in a dream she saw her 
brother grinding wheat. Asking him 
what he was doing, Francis replied, “I 


KITE-FLYING IS A FAVORITE PASTIME OF 
BOTH CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN CHINA, 
THESE YOUNG MEN OF HUNAN ARE 


PLEASED WITH THEIR MASTERPIECE, 
WHOSE EYES REVOLVE WHILE THE KITE 
IS IN THE AIR 





Francis 


am making flour for hosts; hasten and 
be baptized so as to receive the Holy 
Body of Christ.” This dream created 
quite a stir in the Liao family. The next 
night Francis appeared to his mother, 
his hands dripping blood from open 
wounds. She hurried to procure cloth 
and medicine to bind up his bleeding 
wounds but Francis bade her catch the 
drops of blood, because “they are 
precious,” he said. This incident she 
interpreted as meaining that she should 
prepare her soul to receive the very 
life-blood of her son Francis, that is, the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ. No mistaking 
the fact, Francis had created a profound 
impression on the members of his family 
by his fervent piety and good example. 
They knew only too well what was 
nearest and dearest to his heart. 


FEW days later another incident 

occurred that served to break down 
their last wavering and hesitation. Fran- 
cis’ younger brother became very sick. A 
doctor was called in, medicine was 
prescribed and taken. No results. An- 
other doctor was called and his prescrip- 
tion failed to improve the child’s con- 
dition. The boy became unconscious 
and death seemed imminent. There- 
upon Mrs. Liao thought of some medicine 
Francis had left behind. She brought 
it at once, and in her heart prayed, 
“Francis, if you are in heaven, see that 
your little brother recovers upon taking 
this medicine of yours.” Wonderful to 
relate, the child immediately regained 
consciousness and two days later was 
“back to eating rice.” The following 
week saw the entire Liao family at 
the Mission, requesting to be instructed. 
The father, however, begged to delay his 
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MULES, MEN AND SEDAN 





CHAIRS ARE CROWDED ON THIS SMALL HUNAN FERRY. 


VERY OFTEN THE MULES OBJECT EMPHATICALLY TO BOARDING ONE OF THESE BOATS 
WHICH, INSTINCT WARNS THEM, IS RATJIER FLIMSY 


entrance into the Church until the fall. 
Thus the Liao family came to Chenki to 
prepare for Baptism. 

Four days after the arrival of Mrs. 
Liao, her three sons and three daughters 
at the Chenki Mission, daughter Number 
Three—Chinese fathers and mothers 
speak of their sons and daughters in this 
numerical fashion—ran a temperature of 
106 degrees. This high fever continued 
for three days. Mrs. Liao grew alarmed 
and begged me to baptize her daughter. 
Imagine my surprise when this child of 
eleven years asked me, “Sen Fu, may I 
make my First Holy Communion ?”— 
and she not yet baptized! “Not so fast, 
little lady,” I managed to answer her; 
“first you must be baptized, then you 
may receive Holy Communion.” [I shall 
never forget the eager expression on her 
face as she pleaded for Baptism. Then 
and there her soul was prepared for the 
Sacrament. 

To my question, “What Saint’s name 
do you wish to take for Baptism?” the 
girl replied, “Imelda.” This name in 
Chinese was a new one to me, so I in- 
quired who Imélda was. Forthwith the 


sick child began to narrate the story oi 
Blessed Imelda, who like herself, was 
eleven years old. She told how much 
Blessed Imelda longed to make her First 
Communion, and how she died immedi- 
ately after receiving the Sacred Host. 
You may be certain the missionary was 
delighted to have an Imelda in the mis- 
sion. Thus was daughter Liao Number 
Three baptized. Little Imelda, bless her 
heart, had not forgotten about Com- 
munion in her joy of receiving Baptism. 
At once she asked, “Sen Fu, now may I 
receive Communion?” “All right,” I an- 
swered, “provided you promise not to 
die right away.” That stopped her for 
a moment, but she promised. Taking 
that innocent child the Holy Body of 
Christ in Communion, made me realize 
as never before why Our Lord said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 

Daughter Number Two lay quietly at 
the foot of Imelda’s bed, watching her 
sister receive Baptism and Communion. 
She, too, was sick. Just as I started to 
leave she said, “Sen Fu, won’t you bap- 
tize me?” “No, you are not dangerously 
sick,” I replied. Do you know that this 





child refused to look at, much less speak 
to me, for three days! Who says chil- 
dren do not expect a reasonable explana. 
tion of things? 

Tuesday of Holy Week daughter 
Number Two became seriously ill. On 
Good Friday she was in imminent 
danger of death. After the Stations of 
the Cross that afternoon I went to her 
bedside. There the poor child lay, writh- 
ing in agony, holding a Crucifix in her 
hands. For what reason I do not know, 
but I went to take the Crucifix from her, 
No, sir! No one would take her Crucified 
God from her—not even the priest who 
was about to baptize her. Within an 
hour after the Chenki Christianity had 
commemorated the bitter suffering and 
death of Jesus Christ on the Cross, an- 
other soul had been brought to His 
Sacred Feet. Daughter Liao Number 
Two was now Therese. 


OLY Saturday afternoon Mrs, 

Liao and her three little boys were 
baptized by Father Antoine De Groeve, 
C.P., in the Chenki chapel. It was a happy 
day for the mother of this family. There 
remained the eldest daughter, a girl 
seventeen years old, who pleaded for 
Baptism but was held off until such time 
as she understood more doctrine. The 
Lord soon tried the faith of Mrs. Liao. 
Upon the death of her youngest child, a 
babe in arms, the mother consoled her- 
self thus : “God must have loved my little 
son very much, otherwise He would not 
have taken him from me. I am really 
happy in knowing that his soul is in 
heaven.” 

On Ascension Thursday daughter 
Number One will receive the name 
Frances in Baptism. She would link her 
life as closely as possible with her brother 
Francis, even unto the taking of his 
name. Evidently Francis had meant 
what he said, “I have a way; I have a 
way.” 





The Rain Takes Toll 


; city of Schenchow lies on the 
downslope of a hill bordering the Yuan 
River; and our compound is built upon 
the steepest part, perhaps, of that slope. 
One of the former owners scooped out 
the back of our property to give it a 
more gradual gradation, so that our im- 
mediate neighbors to the rear are all of 
twenty feet above us and on a level with 
our second floor. Until a month ago, 
we couldn’t have given you this last bit 
of information. A thirty foot-wall stood 
between our neighbors and us, and we 


By The Sisters of Charity 


never had occasion to cross the maze of 
courts that separates them from the 
street. Now that we have no wall, the 
folks next door spend the greater part of 
their time hanging over a temporary 
makeshift fence, peering into our house. 
They even eat their bowls of rice there; 
and when our bell rings for some com- 
munity exercise, they obey it more 
promptly than we do, rearing up to the 
fence with all the alacrity of old-fash- 
ioned fire horses. And we—well, we 
know a few things about our neighbors, 


too, that we didn’t know when the wall 
was there. How did we lose the wall? 
It happened this way. 

It was in early May, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that the heavy grain 
rains had already been with us three 
weeks. We were at Night Prayers in 
our chapel, and the girls were playing 
in their own building. At five after 
seven, a few minutes before the bell for 
recreation, we heard a loud roar, then @ 
tearing, sliding sound followed by a se- 
ries of thuds. “A roof has caved in!” 
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we told each other ; and, picking our way 
carefully across the dark, rain-sodden 
compound, we expected every minute to 
be hit by falling tiles. But we reached 
the convent without mishap, and began 
to follow the direction from which fright- 
ened cries and angry voices were now 
coming. In a few seconds, we were 
standing outside the dining room door, 
staring over at what used to be our back 
wall. The whole yard was covered with 
débris; and, even as we watched, new 
chunks of wall were piling themselves 
onto the scattered heaps. Then our at- 
tention swung from the littered yard and 
ruined wall to the hubbub over and across 
from us. Lanterns were being lighted; 
men were shouting; and, between the 
lanterns and the scraps of excited talk, 
we learned that the crumbling wall had 
partly demolished a hut leaning against it. 


HUS far, only whispered words had 

been spoken in our compound. The 
sober realization that if the accident had 
occurred just five minutes later, it would 
have taken a heavy toll of damaged 
bodies, both from Sisters and children, 
awed us. And now, in the face of this 
trouble above, common instinct taught us 
to he altogether quiet. So we stood about 
silently, all eyes and ears concentrated 
on the scene being staged ahead. We 
heard the owner of the hut denounce 
“those foreigners who go about pretend- 
ing to do good, and then let their wall 
crash in upon another man’s property.” 
We heard his wife’s answer, “Never 
mind! They’ll pay well for this destruc- 
tion. My store of rice and oil is no more; 
but I’ll make them buy me twice, and 
even thrice, the quantity.” 

Listening intently, we hoped to ascer- 
tain exactly what their loss was. But 
meantime, most of our girls had quietly 
ranged themselves alongside us in the 
darkness; and, just at that moment, one 
of them came tripping around the corner, 
swinging a lighted lantern. Everyone 
made little clicking noises of disgust or 
warning. But, though she turned down 
the wick immediately, it was too late. 
We knew by the sudden deep silence 
above us that the people there had seen 
the light. Frightened, we watched a 
man in the crowd disappear into a nearby 
house, and return with something in his 
hand. This he gave to the owner of 
the hut, who had long since identified 
himself by his curses and complaints. A 
moment later, we were nearly blinded 
by the rays of a flashlight played several 
times over our group. After this, our 
neighbors continued to peer in our direc- 
tion and whisper their comments. Then 
they sat down together and held a con- 
sultation. Suddenly a woman rose in her 
place and shrieked, “My babies! Oh, 
my babies!” We were too much con- 
cerned to reflect that it had taken her a 
long time to miss her children; and 
though an orphan exclaimed wonder- 


ingly, “Her babies? She has two girls, 
one fourteen and the one sixteen. 
Surely, not babies!” we watched anx- 
iously as the crowd began to throw bits 
of wall and roof out of the bed into our 
yard. 

Even that excitement subsided. There 
was no more talk about crushed babies. 
And when the unbroken quiet persisted 
on our side of the wall, once more the 
flashlight sought out our faces. Again 
there was a prolonged whispering above 
us. Then our neighbor shouted at the 
top of his lungs, “Do you hear, my old 
woman?” (She’s about thirty-five.) 
“Do you hear? Just as soon as light 
cracks through the morning, you part 
yourself from your bed and run around 
and inform those Catholic Sisters of this 
thing that has happened. We won't 
disturb them tonight!” This was so 
obviously for our benefit, that everyone 
in the compound laughed. But the 
laughter was louder and longer-drawn 
when a few moments later Sister Marie 
Thérése, who had been summoned to the 
front by the gatewoman, returned to say 
that our neighbor’s relative was there 
demanding to know whether or not we 
were at home. 

The next morning, not just so soon as 
light cracked, but shortly after, a mid- 
dleman representing the owners of the 
hut came around and presented a bill for 
damages. Judging from the list, you’d 
think that the wall had caved in on the 
royal palace at Peking, instead of a one 
room hut. Our own middleman pro- 
tested that we were going to rebuild the 
wall—an important item, that, since our 
wall was also the fourth wall of our 





thrifty neighbor’s hut—that we were 
willing to repair whatever destruction 
the wall had caused, but that we wouldn’t 
be exploited. For a while, it looked as 
though there would be a lawsuit entitled, 
“Li versus Catholic Church.” Then a 
magistrate, who was called into the case, 
delivered himself of this opinion: 

“The Sisters didn’t throw down the 
wall, The Catholic Church didn’t 
throw down the wall. Who threw down 
the wall? The rains and the floods 
threw down the wall. What does this 
signify? It signifies that the gods of 
Heaven and Earth willed the rains and 
the floods to throw down the wall, in 
order to avert some greater calamity. 
Let the Catholic Church rebuild the wall 
and do nothing more. That is sorrow 
enough.” 

Apparently, Mr. Li is a fervent pagan. 
Apparently, he had taken the magistrate’s 
words to heart; for he has withdrawn 
all his charges and absolutely refuses to 
accept any compensation. Now a new 
wall is going up. Now our neighbors 
hang over a makeshift fence, watch our 
comings and goings, and obey our com- 
munity bell. And now we are a house 
divided within itself; for some of us be- 
lieve in Mr. Li’s good faith, and others 
of us wonder what his next move will be! 


TOT long after the wall washed away 
N word came that we were to be di- 
vided into two groups, each of which 
would spend six summer weeks at Wukti. 
We had already been hearing of Wuki for 
a long time. In 1929 Sisters Electa and 
Patricia Rose worked eight months 
there, and since then they had lost no 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, CYPRIAN FRANK AND LINUS LOMBARD, WITH THE 


VISITOR-GENERAL OF THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES. 


THE PICTURE WAS TAKEN 


RECENTLY AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE FRANCISCAN MONASTERY AT CHIAO KEO, NEAR 
HANKOW, CHINA, 
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opportunity to praise the place. In re- 
turn for their enthusiastic defence of 
Wuki and its people, they were teased 
without mercy—which fact did nothing 
to hurt their ardor. It did, however, 
hurt us others; we were too busy think- 
ing up effective thrusts to retain much of 
what was told us. And though we had 
heard the equivalent of several volumes, 
all we could repeat at random was this: 

“Wuki is hemmed in by mountains 
upon which tall lilies grow. It has no 
streets, but a creek into which foreigners 
are apt sooner or later to fall. Though 
they mine gold, its people are miserably 
poor. And either because or in spite 
of mountains, creek, gold, and poverty, 
its miserably poor people are also at- 
tractively simple.” 


ITH a picture in mind no more 

definite than that, we left Shen- 
chow on the morning of June 11. We had 
Mass at four o’clock, and by five were on 
the river bank waiting to be rowed across 
to the waiting chairs on the opposite 
shore. There were in the party two 
priests—Fathers Ronald Norris, C.P., 
and Michael Campbell, C.P.; four Sis- 
ters—Sister Agnes Paula, Maria Lor- 
etto, Carita, and Marie Thérése; three 
of our older girls; a woman to do the 
cooking; and one boy, Gabriel by name. 
He and Father Ronald were to ride 
ahead on mules which had to be alter- 
nately coaxed and threatened into the 
small Chinese boats. After we had 
crossed the river, we were appointed to 
traveling chairs—in our case, reed arm- 
chairs with a long pole bound along 
either arm-rest, and a foot-rest dangling 
from the seat. 

We had been on the road only half 
an hour when a heavy rain began to fall. 
Though we weren’t at all prepared for 
rain, in the chair beneath were our Chi- 
nese mattress and a blanket for our beds 
in Wuki. These we hauled out and 
wrapped around us. Just the day before, 
out of respect for the heat, we had donned 
our light grey habits; and by the time 
that we stopped at an inn for dinner, we 
felt that the mud and rain had invaded 
our very minds. At first, we tried to 
shift around in our chairs so as to avoid 
mud splashes and whatever water man- 
aged to seep through the oil covering 
overhead. But after a while it began to 
be funny, and we leaned back idly and 
watched how quickly the dirt and the 
wrinkles could accumulate. 

At four o’clock, the carriers com- 
plained that because of the slippery, 
muddy roads, it was impossible for them 
to go further. Already there had been 
several minor accidents: Sister Agnes 
Paula’s fourth carrier slipped off a ledge, 
but landed on his feet on another ledge 
just a man’s height below ; Sister Carita’s 
front carrier slipped and fell, and she 
sat tight in her chair to keep from being 
jerked over the edge of the cliff; and 


exactly two minutes after Sister Marie 
Thérése had gotten out of her chair to 
make the going easier for her carriers 
along a particularly narrow path, her 
second carrier fell from the cliff and 
dragged the chair with him, then saved 
both himself and chair by clutching at 
the foliage on the mountainside. So 
everyone was willing enough to stop. 
We who had ridden in the chairs were 
wet through, dirty beyond telling, and 
tired; but Father Ronald and Gabriel, 
who had been riding mules in the teem- 
ing rain, were only drenched. 

We stopped, then, for the night at a 
Chinese inn. Since coming to China 
we've grown accustomed to being in- 
spected like museum pieces, so we were 
neither surprised nor disturbed when the 
village crowded in through the door to 
stare at us. As our belongings had all 
gone ahead to Wuki in baskets, we stood 
in our wet clothes over the kind of fire 
that campers build. After we had eaten, 
we felt a little warmer, but still wet. 
Then we began to hold our blankets and 
mattresses over the fire. By ten o’clock, 
everyone’s bedding was damp, instead 
of wringing wet. The two priests and 
the boy retired to a room to sleep. But, 
as the Chinese inns are famous for har- 
boring things that creep in the night, we 
elected to rest in our chairs. We had 
absolutely no privacy; we couldn’t re- 
move a stitch of our clothing, because 
there was the town still at the door gap- 
ing in at us. 


E laughed a great deal that night. 

For one thing, there were several 
young pigs frisking about our chairs; 
and just outside the reception hall in 
which we were quartered, there was a sty ; 
and guarding the sty was a dog who 
nipped any pig that didn’t stay put. After 
a while the dog’s growl, and rush, then 
the pig’s ensuing squeal seemed riotously 
funny. In a room to the left of us, a 
baby cried continuously; and its grand- 
mother even more continuously cursed 
its mother, and her son for having mar- 
ried a woman who gambled nights in- 
stead of minding her baby. At about 
twelve, shortly after the last curiosity 
seeker had left the inn, there was a loud 
knocking on the door. It was opened, 
and a young man carrying a lighted 
candle stood outside and berated the 
proprietor for some overdue account. He 
had just about taken to his heels, when 
a man somewhere to the right of us 
staged a nightmare. That over, we heard 
another pounding at the door. By this 
time it was all of two o’clock, yet the 
boy who was admitted came in and 
borrowed matches as nonchalantly as 
though it were daylight. He left. Then 
one of our girls, evidently the only one 
of the party who closed an eye at all, 
began to snore. We laughed and won- 
dered how anyone could even begin to 
sleep in such a place. For an hour we 





had quiet. 
went off. 

We got up then. We had only to 
shake ourselves, put things in order, and 
drink a cup of black coffee. By four 
o'clock, we were on the road once more. 
In time, the sun came out brilliantly, 
revealing to us beautiful, even tri- 
umphantly beautiful country, but also 
emphasizing our own dirt. That day 
the roads were so steep and the cliffs so 
narrow that we had to get out and walk 
more often than we sat in and rode. It 
grew hot, and the damp bedding that had 
been a nuisance the night before became 
something of a convenience. 

At about three-thirty in the afternoon, 
we spied a great red flag moving in the 
distance. The carrier of the flag also 
saw us, for he began suddenly to wave it 
frantically. Then the sound of music 
reached us; and with it the realization 
that we were approaching Wuki, that a 
committee of welcome was preparing to 
meet us. Remembering our appearance, 
we sighed and told ourselves that we 
were sights more fit for laughter than 
for welcome, covered with mud as we 
were. The Christians of Wuki, however, 
immediately began to confirm all the 
good that Sisters Electa and Patricia 
Rose said of them. Exactly a mile out- 
side of their village they met us, and ap- 
parently saw nothing wrong with us. 
The men and women bowed gravely ; the 
little girls grinned and stared and ran 
ahead of our chairs; the little boys shot 
off firecrackers industriously, some of 
them, while the others played in the 
school band. There in the midst of his 
people was Father Francis Flaherty,C.P., 
waiting to greet us. 

Soon we sighted the compound itself. 
Although we were prepared to find 
beauty in Wuki, the beauty we looked 
for was natural beauty, not beauty in 
buildings or tasteful planning. We knew 
that Wuki was an old mission, that the 
property had been added to from time 
to time; consequently, we expected the 
compound to have a more or less hap- 
hazard aspect. Instead, it is a complete 
success esthetically, in a supremely lovely 
setting. 

We have been here four weeks, now, 
and we like the people of Wuki as well 
as we like our surroundings. In fact, 
we have long since joined wholeheartedly 
the original two who constituted Wuki’s 
party for the defence. Our purpose in 
being here is to combine relaxation with 
mission activity, which purpose we have 
been realizing through a special doctrine 
class for women and girls, through the 
dispensary, and through meeting the 
people whenever possible in a social way. 
We are really sorry that we still have 
just two weeks before us. But, at least, 
we shall return to Shenchow with a very 
well-defined picture of Wuki in mind, 
and with an affection and sympathy for 
Wuki’s people. 


At three-thirty our alarm 
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NE hour of work, out of the twenty- 
four, at transcribing Braille for the 
blind does not perhaps seem a great deal 
of time to devote out of a day, but it 
means three hundred and sixty-five hours 
a year and, counting a working week as 
five days of seven hours a day, it means 
ten weeks’ work a year. And ten weeks 
a year is a goodly bit of time. So Mrs. 
Walter Coyle is doing more than a bit, 
as are many others who are faithfully 
keeping up this great work for the blind. 
But hers has an extra interesting slant, 
because of herself. Having a love of 
footlights and grease paint, she annoyed 
her staid Philadelphia relatives by in- 
sisting on a career. After one night 
stands, sleeper jumps, and stock engage- 
ments, she was given a part in one of 
the Frohman companies—and then made 
a leading lady in the Heir to the Hurrah. 
But a husband got mixed up with the 
career and after a while there was no 
career but only a husband, and she went 
with him to the West Coast. In addition 
to the husband, she now owns also a 
home, a garden and three dogs. She has 
been a Grand Regent of the Court Stella 
Maris of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, and one of her friends says 
that there, as well as in her Braille work, 
she showed her strongest characteristic, 
“a sensitive appreciation of helping those 
who rely on her.” Mrs. Coyle says the 
reward for her Braille transcribing is 
much greater than the work—it is the 
letters that come to her from those for 
whom she is working—and it is better 
than the applause that used to come over 
the footlights. Ten weeks of a working 
year by laboring just one hour a day, 
but faithfully and consistently, show 
what love of one’s neighbor and a per- 
sistent will can accomplish. 





MY BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


OR my book of the month I offer 

you this time an older writer. His 
name you heard in your early school 
days, but perhaps not since, and so un- 
fortunately his skilful erudition and his 
singing lines are dismissed with a wave 
of the hand. But Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow remains, if not a great-poet, 


By 
Katherine Burton 


a very good one, and it might be well if, 
instead of reading the wild rhythms and 
scaly trochees of our supermodernists, 
we went back for a while to this real 
American verse. He had, too, an excel- 
lent sense of the beauty of Catholicism— 
not perhaps its reality, but its drama. 

He made a translation that is carried 
in many a prayer book—the Bookmark of 
Santa Teresa of Avilon. In Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year he has caught 
the true naturalism that must be con- 
tained behind all Catholic worship. Blind 
Bartimeus is another good poem; Evan- 
geline, that much abused poem, is beauti- 
fully Catholic. So are some of the Tales 
of a Wayside Inn, the Nun of Nidaios, 
and The Legend Beautiful. He had a 
yearning love for the days when “art was 
still religion with a simple reverent 
heart.” And after he translated Dante 
he wrote six sonnets called Divina Com- 
media which have the sad yearning of the 
Protestant heart for that deeper faith it 
dares not grasp. Find your volume of 
Longfellow or get one from the library 
and re-read him. 


CATHOLICISM AT CHICAGO 


HAT is there at the Century of 

Progress that is definitely Cath- 
olic?” some have asked me. Well, there 
is the Chalice of Antioch, which might 
be called Catholic. Being of the school 
of Father Thurston and Missouri when 
it comes to miracles, I had read about 
this chalice with reservations. But no 
pious person sent me hunting for it: it 
was Alexander Woollcott, of the New 
Yorker, who had on one of his weekly 
pages a description of the cup, its sup- 
posed history, and then: “The chalice is 
exhibited with almost ostentatious ret- 
icence. I know not what others may 
feel about it, but for my own part after 
seeing Mr. Ripley’s freaks, the antics of 
a life size dinosaur, and escaping from 
the touts of the Streets of Paris, I came 
along at sundown and beheld with my 
own eyes the Holy Grail.” Perhaps it 
has been found, but what interests me is 
the excitement of a man of no creed over 
the discovery. A Catholic perhaps, with 
his reputation for being an easy believer 
in miracles, and relics, but surely not a 
writer on the ultra-smart New Yorker. 
Yet the Catholic does not get worked up 
over this which might well be one of 
Christianity’s greatest relics. Why? 
Perhaps because in Woollcott’s case there 
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is merely a stirring of childhood memo- 
ries of the Grail, and the poetry of the 
idea moves him and because every man is 
moved sometimes by the mysteries of 
ancient faith. And because, in the case 
of the Catholic, he knows there is no 
positive proof here, and because for him 
there is absolute proof that every chalice 
which holds the Blood of our Lord is a 
holy thing. The Catholic faith needs no 
lovely fancies since it has the Fact which 
rides high above them all. 

But there was one exhibit which 
seemed to me to dwarf the whole House 
of Religions, for all its smallness. For 
it was a House of God. The Catholic 
Historical Society had a reproduction of 
the little cabin where Pere Marquette 
lived and prayed and worked. A para- 
graph on the outer wall calls him the 
first white citizen of Chicago. The little 
square room is dark—but there is enough 
light to see the home hewn altar which 
forms one side of the cabin and the missal 
he used and the discolored vestments in 
which he said his masses. It is a very 
moving sight, this small hut which God 
visited every morning, where neither 
cold nor hunger nor hostility sufficed to 
keep Him away. A pioneer’s home is 
always a thrilling sight, with its sug- 
gestions of space and difficulties con- 
quered. How much more thrilling is 
this small house of the pioneer of God! 








MONTH OF THE HOLY 
ROSARY 


It is one of the loveliest 
of the images of Mary—that 
which represents her with a 
rosary in her hands—holding 
the prayers that are her Son’s 
and her own biography—the 
trail of His days on earth. 
First the story of His birth 
and childhood—then the decade 
of His sadness and death, and 
third the tale of His rising and 
ascension—and hers. A biog- 
raphy of prayer—which our 
hearts may read as our fingers 
slip along the familiar inci- 
dents. The rosary has only one 
Cross. It has only one medal. 
It has only a few large beads 
but it has many small ones. So 
the rosary can become a his- 
tory of the Christian faithful 
in Christ. Only one great 
Cross, only a few mighty mar- 
tyrs, but, too, the many Hail 
Marys that make the whole 
story complete. To make one’s 
life one small Hail Mary 
strung on the chain of the com- 
pleteness of the Faith—is it 
not enough? 























Christianity avd Paganism 
In the Early Ages of the Church 
By Joseph I. Schade, S.T.L. 


Cs ye into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature” (St. 
Mark, 16:15), said Christ to His Apos- 
tles, and no sooner had the Holy Ghost 
descended upon them, when they went 
forth to fulfill this command of their 
Master. Enlightened by the Wisdom and 
Knowledge of the Holy Spirit, St. Peter 
converted thousands, St. Philip preached 
to the Samaritans and baptized the Ethi- 
opian prince, and St. Paul, standing with- 
in the shadow of the Acropolis, was able 
to confuse the wisdom and sagacity of 
the Greeks. 

Nevertheless it was a tremendous war 
which they were called upon to wage 
against the powers of darkness. In the 
beginning the Apostles themselves, and 
later on their successors during the early 
centuries of the Church, were opposed 
not only by the obstinacy of the Jews, but 
also by the best minds of paganism and 
the stubborn adherence of a pagan peo- 
ple to their ancient beliefs and practices. 

Whilst many of the more educated 
classes of society were embracing Chris- 
tianity, we are surprised to learn that in 
the beginning of the III Century the 
masses were still hostile to it. During 
the reign of Julian many rhetoricians re- 
mained faithful to paganism and the 
names that are the pride and glory of the 
IV Century are those of saintly Bishops: 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Gregory of Nissa, St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose and St. Augus- 
tine. 

It is not surprising, however, that 
these rhetoricians remained faithful to 
the worship of their heathen gods, for 
they fought a losing battle and saw their 
prestige diminished daily by these illus- 
trious Saints. Nor dare we forget the 
peculiar position in which Rome found 
herself. The Senators and those of 
senatorial rank remained faithful to 
paganism for political reasons; their 
chagrin was deep when they saw Con- 
stantinople supplant their own city in the 
affairs of the world; and their antipathy 
towards the Christian Emperors was 
great, because these latter protected and 
abetted the new capital. 

The works and polemical writings of 
Porphyrius cannot be explained unless 
we admit the conversion to Christianity 


1Boissier, La Fin du Paganisme, II. 222. 
Allard, Rome au IV. Siecle. St. Augustine, 
Conf. VIII. 2. 


of the cultured classes. Origen (A.D. 
185-254) labored to harmonize the 
ancient theories elaborated by the Greeks 
with the teachings of Christianity and to 
compile a complete inventory of Christian 
dogmas. In the beginning of his principal 
work he says: “We have recourse to clear 
and incontestible deductions; we have 
taken from the Sacred Scriptures that 
which is apparent and that which fol- 
lows as a consequence, and from these 
teachings we have made a complete unit.” 
It is indeed a rational philosophy which 
he built around the two doctrines of the 
Creation and the Redemption. 


COMPATRIOT of Origen, younger 
by twenty years, Plotinus (A.D. 
205-270) attempted to dispute the victory 
with him. Plotinus opposed the theory of 
emanation to the doctrine of Creation 
and the theory of spiritual purification to 
the doctrine of the Redemption. His 
disciples went even farther. In order to 
draw away from Christianity the cultured 
classes, who had been converted by the 
wisdom of Origen, Porphyrius and 
Hieracles, and later Iamblicus and Julian 
proposed their theories of Neo-platonism. 
Porphyrius (A.D. 232-303) endeavored 
to show that the Christians erred in their 
interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
especially of the Book of Daniel. 
Hieracles, Pro-consul of Bithynia, fol- 
lowed similar tactics and when address- 
ing Christians, pointed out to them the 
seeming contradictions of the Bible. The 
fanaticism of Porphyrius and his fol- 
lowers was no greater than their hatred. 
If Christianity is a false religion, as they 
attempted to prove by history, then 
paganism must be true, because sub- 
stantiated by miracles. These miracles 
were the oracles, which the gods uttered 
in the various temples and Porphyrius 
collected these utterances in a book 
entitled: “Philosophy according to the 
Oracles.” 

All these attacks, made by the learned 
men of the time, seem to indicate that the 
idea of religion had already claimed the 
upper classes. After the time of Origen, 
Greek thought was actually Christianized. 
A critical study of the writings and 
monuments of the time indicates that 
already in the Apostolic Age the upper 
classes were deeply interested in 
Christianity. In Rome itself, before the 
end of the first Century, two of the prin- 
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cipal families were Christian or at least 
well disposed towards Christianity, 
namely, the Acilii Glabriones and the 
Pomponii Bassi. Furthermore, there is 
great probability, that in the first 
Century, the actual heirs to the throne of 
Caesar were Christians. These were the 
two pupils of Quintilian and were the 
grand-nephews of Vespasian and the 
sons of Flavius Clemens, who in turn was 
the son of Titus Flavius Sabrinus, the 
oldest brother of Vespasian. The latter 
was killed by the followers of Vitellius 
in the attack on the Capitol on the 19th 
of December, A.D. 69. On the other hand 
the Christianity of Flavia Domitilla and 
Flavius Clemens, martyred by Domitan, 
as well as of Acilius Glabrio, is beyond 
doubt, for in our own times the family 
sepulchre of the Acilii has been found on 
the Via Salaria. 

During the II. and III. Centuries the 
adoption of Christianity by the upper 
classes was even more pronounced and 
noticeable. The ordinary indifference of 
the Roman State and the indulgence of 
some of the Emperors, especially of 
Commodus and the two Severi, permitted 
the devlopment and spread of propaganda 
and conversions. In the crypt of Lucina 


on the Via Appia has been found the. 


sarcophagus of Dazia Clementina, the 
wife of Julius Bassus, who was one of 
the principal functionaries of Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius. There, too, have 
been found the sepulchral inscriptions of 
Annia Faustina, of Lucinia Faustina and 
of Acilia Vera, names and cognomens 
that are linked with the most illustrious 
families of Rome and even with the 
imperial house’. 


F this epoch Allard writes: “Per- 

sons of the highest aristocracy, 
while still vested with consular rank, en- 
tered the Church. The best families of 
the provinces furnished as converts a 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, whose parents 
had destined him for the law and whose 
relative was the assessor to the Procuw- 
rator of Judea, and a Cyprian, who as a 
member of the Decurions of Carthage, 
was a lawyer in the courts of that city, 
was baptized about A.D. 245, and became 
Bishop of that metropolis of Africa. 
“These names” Allard remarks, “are 


mentioned as examples among many 


2Allard, I. 429, and II. 261. Cfr. Tertul- 


lian, Ad Scap. 4. 
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others, not as single instances, but to 
show that a stream of converts was 
rapidly and freely flowing towards 
Christianity.” 

Among the followers of the new teach- 
ings we find many philosophers, who 
added to their known philosophy the new 
doctrines, which they had embraced, and 
thus formed a new class of teachers, the 
Apologists. Quadratus and Aristides, 
who directed against the Emperor 
Hadrian (A.D. 117-138) the first defense 
and explanation of Christianity, were 
philosophers bred in the schools of pagan- 
ism. St. Justin had frequented first the 
Portico then the Academia. He studied 
under a Stoic, then under a Peripatetic, 
again under a Pythagorean and finally 
under a Platonist, but instead of aban- 
doning his former teachers when he 
became a Christian, he was pleased to 
show them in Christianity that eternal 
philosophy, which they had already more 
or less suspected. To their theories of 
God and man he added the doctrine of the 
Redemption, beginning with the Prophets 
and ending with Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Word. 

The Christianity of the Apologists is 
the highest type of philosophy and in 
their own times was the most certain 
expression of the Christian religion. 
These Apologists used to great advan- 
tage Tradition, the Old Testament and 
the history of Christ. They expressed 
their ideas in an abstract and reasoning 
form, but at the same time in a form 
easily understood by every one. This 
beautiful and intellectual movement of 
the III. and IV. Centuries attests and 
symbolizes the brilliant progress of 
Christianity among the highest strata of 
society. 


ITH the few documents at hand, 

however, it seems that the lower 
masses of the people remained for a long 
time faithful to their ancient supersti- 
tions’. Early writers are inclined to ex- 
aggerate the success of the Christian 
propaganda, and it is safe to say that, at 
the beginning of the IV. Century, the 
number of Christians was large com- 
pared to the primitive Jewish-Christian 
community, but that it was small com- 
pared to the total number of inhabitants 
of the Empire. 

When Theodosius turned over to 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, the 
ancient temple of Mithra, and the good 
Bishop exposed to the derision of the 
people the bazaar and ridiculous objects 
Which he found in the temple whilst 
transforming it into a Christian church, 
the people rebelled and, fortifying them- 
selves in the Serapeion, underwent a 
veritable siege and surrendered only on 
the promise of complete amnesty‘. The 
————_— 


*Schultze, Geschichte des Untergangs des 
Griechisch-Romischen Heidentums. 1892. 

‘Socrates, V. 16. Sozomen, VII. 15. Rufi- 
hus, II. 27, 


revolt of Arbogastes also attests the per- 
sistency of paganism among the masses. 
The choice of Eugenius as Emperor by 
Arbogastes in A.D. 392, after the 
assassination of Valentinian II. was 
loudly acclaimed by the masses’. 
Eugenius restored the temple of Victory, 
together with its furnishings and orna- 
ments and granted the liberty of sacrifice 
and divination’, The war against Theo- 
dosius took on the aspect of a veritable 
holy war, and Rome was the scene of a 
tumultuous procession when Eugenius 
re-instated the cult of Mithra and offered 
a bull in sacrifice’. 

These two facts, taken from the history 
of the West, when joined to those of the 
East, have a special significance, for they 
show that despite the official sanction of 
Christianity, paganism was still fighting 
for life. In the East, and in fact in 
Palestine with its many memories of 
Christ, paganism retained a numerous 
following. Many cities and villages re- 
mained faithful to their pagan gods and 
only awaited a favorable opportunity 
to show their hatred for Christianity”. 
Tabatha, Raphia, Anthedon, Ascalon 
and Gaza were the most ardent followers 
of the ancient cults. Even towards the 
end of the IV. Century, Gaza pointed 
with pride to a statue of Venus, erected 
in a principal square, before which 
incense arose continually, and gloried in 
a magnificent temple to Marnas in which 
was an oracle consulted by innumerable 
pilgrims’. 


HOENICIA rebelled even more 

against the teachings of Christ. Con- 
stantine had destroyed two temples in 
which open immorality had been prac- 
ticed, but the greater number of temples 
still attracted the crowds. Towards the 
end of the IV. Century Damascus was 
still renowned “as the true city of Jupiter, 
the eye of the entire East, a holy and great 
city”. Beritus, Emesa and Balbek con- 
tinued in their fanaticism for their tra- 
ditional religion. In Antioch, where the 
Galileeans first received the name of 
Christians, a high priest of Jupiter re- 
sided until the end of the V. Century, 
whilst the highest magistrates still pro- 
fessed paganism. 

Although Arcadius fought strenuously 
against paganism, renewing the laws of 
his father against sacrifices and idols, 
(A.D. 395) and ordering the temples to 
be destroyed “wherever this could be 
done without rebellion’”, still we find 
that in the year A.D. 423 “pagans still 
existed””. In Cappadocia, the home of 
St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nissa and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, the pagans were so 

5Sozomen, IV. 53. Socrates, V. 25. 

6St. Ambrose, Ep. 57. Paulinus, Life of 
St. Ambrose, 26. 

TRufinus, II. 33. 
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*Sozomen, III. 14 and V. 51. 

°Sozomen, V. 3.9. Life of Porphyrius. 

WJulian, Ep. 24. 


“Codex Sp ae ava, & 16, 
2Ibidem, XVI. . 23. 


Revue Archeologique. 


numerous that their presence “in a body” 
was noticeable at the funeral of St. 
Basil”. 

In A.D. 435 a law was passed ordering 
the destruction of temples of idolatry, 
and yet more than a century later, in 
June A.D. 559, many pagans were dis- 
covered living in the midst of the 
Christians of Constantinople, and their 
books together with their statues of idols 
were taken to the Cynegion and burnt”. 
Under Justinian in the middle of the VI. 
Century, a certain Bishop was _ uni- 
versally famous as the apostle of the 
pagans and the destroyer of their temples. 
This was the Monophysite Bishop, John 
of Ephesus, who himself relates that in 
the vicinity of Tralles he baptized more 
than a thousand pagans, built 24 churches 
and 4 convents. He destroyed the temple 
of Darira, and, during his apostolic 
travels in Asia, Caria, Phrygia and 
Lydia, constructed 12 monasteries and 
96 churches”. The number ef churches 
built by Justinian (A.D. 527-565) in- 
dicates that the christianization of the 
masses really dates from this epoch”. 


N the West paganism was no less 

active. Without doubt in A.D. 399, 
Honorius renewed the prohibition of 
sacrifice, promulgated by his father, but 
in the same law ordered that certain 
amount of respect should be shown to the 
statues of the idols”. In A.D. 408 he 
ordered all temples to be closed”, but we 
are led to believe that this order was 
inefficacious, since in A.D. 409 he pointed 
out that the legislation of Theodosius 
regarding the destruction of temples and 
idols had not been revoked”. In fact an 
inscription, dating from the end of the 
IV. Century, speaks of the functions per- 
formed by a pagan priest in Capua”. In 
A.D. 397 a band of pagans sacrificed 
maliciously the .oxen of a _ certain 
Christian on the occasion of the “Ambar- 
valia”; they massacred the clerics who 
defended the Christian and killed even 
the Bishop of Trent, who strove to 
suppress the cult of Saturn”. Many of 
the inhabitants of Liguria met piously 
around the field altars of their gods and 
with pride assumed the name of “Arus- 
pici’”™”. In Africa St. Augustine speaks of 
the Forum of Madaura being surrounded 
by idols and describes the ceremonies 
with which the municipal magistrates 
honored these gods. In Spain the per- 
sistent influence of idolatry drew forth 
the denunciations of Priscillianus” and 
Firmius Maternus, and in Terragona we 
find Christians returning to paganism 

“8St. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration in honor 
of St. Basil, XLIII. 

“Malala, XVIII. 

John of Ephesus, II. 44 and III. 36-47. 
Cfr. Krummbacher. 

%Procopius, De Aedificiis. I. 

“Codex Theodosiana, XVI. X. 15. 

sIbidem, XVI. X. 19 

»Ibidem, XVI. V. 46. 

Corpus, X. 3792. 

*1Tillemont, X. 542. 


2St. Maximus of Turin, oumen CE. 
Book of Apologetics, 15-19 
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despite the laws that punished idolatry”. 
St. Martin of Braga, who died in A.D. 
580, Polemius, Bishop of Astorga, and 
the Fathers of the Second Council of 
Braga (A.D. 572) inveighed against the 
“errors of idolatry””. The illustrious 
Apostle of Gaul, St. Martin of Tours 
(A.D. 316-397) contended frequently 
against the armed resistance of the idola- 
trous country people”, and St. Martin of 
Brives was cruelly murdered by them”. 
St. Gregory of Tours (A.D. 538-593) 
relates that, on the summit of a mountain, 
which he calls Mount Helenus, was a 
lake on the shores of which the inhabi- 
tants of the vicinity gathered once a year. 
The feast lasted three days and was 
accompanied by innumerable acts of 
idolatry. 

The Germanic invasions, to a certain 
extent, contributed to the long life of 
paganism. It is certain that St. Remigius 
“destroyed the altars of the idols and 
preached the true faith’, and that in the 
VI. Century, a constitution of Childebert, 
son of Clovis I., ordered the immediate 
destruction of all idols”. The invectives, 
hurled by the Councils of this same 
century against idolatry, attest the per- 
sistency of paganism in the West” in the 
same manner as it persisted in the East. 

How can these facts be explained ? The 
masses never gave solid proof of their 
attachment to paganism and their priests 
defended it rather languidly, as Lactan- 
tius remarks", Why then were the 
masses so persistent in their tenacity to 
the old religion? The answer is to be 
found undoubtedly in the virility of local 
cults and the fidelity of the pagans to 
their local divinities. 


II 


HE Greek-Roman pantheon in- 

cluded, if one may say so, another 
pantheon, composed ‘of countless local 
divinities and their corresponding cults. 
These local cults, altered to fit into the 
conditions of time and place, remained 
full of life and virility even later than the 
III. Century, despite appearances to the 
contrary. 

There was one cult, namely that of 
Augustus and Rome”, which was estab- 
lished practically everywhere. -In the 
Provinces, as at Rome, the genii of the 
living Emperor were worshipped in the 
same manner as those of his deceased 
predecessors, for in him the masses 
recognized a concrete personification of 
Rome, the Mistress of the world. “This 
cult made its first appearance under the 
~ Letter of Siricius, 13. 

*Caspari, De Correctione Rusticorum. 

, Sulpicius Severus, Life of St. Martin, 
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Gundebald. (Migne, 71). 
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*®Marcelli, Africa Christiana, I. 34. Cfr. 
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*Lactantius, Div. Instit., V. 20. 

“Beurlier, Le culte rendu aux Empereurs 
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Emperor Augustus and spread rapidly. 
In the Provinces a meeting of delegates 


from every city was held once a year in. 


a temple consecrated to the Emperor and 
Rome. These delegates selected one of 
their number, who during the following 
year performed, in the name of the 
province, the functions of this cult; he 
was called the arch-priest. Sacrifices 
were offered, but especially public games 
were held with great solemnity. In addi- 
tion to these ceremonies, performed in the 
name of the province, the cult of the 
Emperor and of Rome had in every city 
its own temple and municipal priests, as 
well as its religious associations, so that 
it could be called the universal religion of 
the Empire’”™. Fostered by the provincial 
councils and municipalities, and propa- 
gated by the society of the “Augustali,” 
it filtered into every strata of society”. 


N addition to this official religion, 

there were two other cults, which had 
a strong influence upon the minds of the 
people. These were Stoicism and Mithra- 
ism. Stoicism began in the III. Century 
before Christ with Zeno of Cittium, and, 
until its decay in the II. Century after 
Christ under Marcus Aurelius, exerted a 
tremendous influence upon all classes”. 
The Stoics continued the teachings of the 
Cynics. Zeno (B.C. 342-270) and 
Chrysippus (B.C. 280-208) taught that 
the first virtue is personal control and 
that Fate rules man. Zeus, or providence, 
the external principle of finality, adapts 
al! things to the needs of rational beings. 
Epictetus (A.D. 94-120) and Marcus 
Aurelius (A.D. 121-180) developed these 
ideas and out of them came a new phil- 
osophy, with a divine paternity as the 
central idea. Cicero seems to have 
adopted this idea and Seneca goes even 
farther. He wrote a beautiful book on 
providence and speaks of God as a 
Christian would speak; he calls Him 
“our father” (deus et parens noster), 
and seeks to have His will done and to 
be honored and loved. Stoicism ap- 
proached many of the essential teachings 
of Christianity, but, owing to its inherent 
weakness, gradually disappeared. 

In the meantime, Mithraism took. hold 
of the popular fancy and threatened to 
become the victor in the amalgamation 
of oriental cults. 

In primitive mythology it appears 
that Mithra is only another name for the 
Sun”. He was pictured as a youthful god, 
kind and beautiful, who rode through the 
world, mounted on a chariot and wearing 
a helmet of gold. His feast was celebrated 
during the spring solstice. Ormuzd, the 
all-knowing god, was surrounded by 
seven assistants, called Amshaspands of 
personified virtues. Mithra was the son 
of Ormuzd and was called a Yazad or 

Duchesne, Origines Chretiennes, 9-10. 
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BZeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III. 1. 
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popular demi-god. In the Vedas he was 
merely the bearer of light, but as his ey 
passed into Irania, his importance grey, 
He became the intermediary between th 
gods and men. After the conquest of 
Babylon, this cult came in contact with 
Chaldeean astrology and was gradually 
modified. Ormuzd became confused with 
Baal. Anahita with Ishtar, and Mithr 
became the Sun or Shamash. Pass} 
through § Mesopotamia, Mithraism 
reached Pons Eusenia and thence passed 
into the West. Mithraism was firs 
preached in the Forum during the war of 
Pompey against the pirates of Cilicia” 
Aurelian, the son of a priestess of the 
Sun and the victor over Zenobia 
attributed his victory to Mithra and 
erected a magnificent temple to this god 
on the Quirinal Hill. Originally intro- 
duced by the soldiers, this cult diffused 
itself gradually among the court attend. 
ants, the merchants and the common 
people. Its liturgy was mysterious and 
complicated and Julian gave it an 
ecclesiastical organization parallel to that 
of Christianity. 


ESPITE these three religions of 
the State, however, the local divini- 
ties continued to be adored faithfully and 
the local cults remained always active and 
alive. Stoicism reached only a minority 
of the people and it in turn was con- 
batted by Epicurism, the various sects of 
Setticism, Pithagorism and Neo-platon- 
ism. Hence, too the extent of Mithraism 
was comparatively relative. Whilst at 
the sarne time the local cults of Bellona, 
of Cybele, the “Magna Mater,” and 
Adonis retained their virility and attrac- 
tion. The stern cult of Isis and the other 
gods of her cycle became established in 
Rome after the Second Punic War and 
reached even the heights of the Capita 
ine, as is indicated by an inscription toa 
priestess of Isis Capitoline. In time, due 
to the protection of Augustus, of Otho 
and of Domitian, who built an Iseum and 
a Serapeum, of Commodus and of Cara- 
calla, it made greater progress. After the 
first quarter of the III. Century, accord- 
ing to Lampridius”, Alexander Severus 
placed it under his special protection and 
it spread through Italy, Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Switzerland, Germany, Dorica, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, Daci, Greece, Asia 
Minor and Egypt as numerous inscrip- 
tions testify. In addition we might men- 
tion the cults of Sabacius, Adonis Deme- 
tria, Atarsarte, Celestial Virgin and the 
various Jupiters, and conclude that there 
were many other cults within the Roman 
Empire, all of which had their numerous 
followers. Hence too, we may conclude 
that the supposed religious unity of the 
Roman Empire is a mere fiction. 
Despite the fact that many of these 
cults had much in common, still each had 
its own distinct and local character. In 


*Plutarch, Pompey, 24. 


Alexander Severus, 26. 
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the East, the rivals of the god Mithra 
were all of local origin and their cults 
were confined to definite localities. Thus 
from Pessinus came Cybele, the Great 
Mother; from Comana in Cappadocia 
came Bellona ; from Biblos came Adonis ; 
from Palmyra came the Sun god of Ela- 
gabalus. The various divinities of the 
pagan Olympus, whose names have come 
to us in the history of a pagan people, 
despite their subsequent glory, neverthe- 
less bear upon themselves the local char- 
acter of their origin”. 


“PACH large city of Asia,” writes 

Lebas, “had its sanctuaries, ob- 
jects of more or less widespread venera- 
tion, but in whose administration and 
ceremonies, the neighboring cities took 
no part”. Hence, we find no single tem- 
ple erected by an entire province to a cer- 
tain divinity. This was impossible, be- 
cause, for instance, Ephesus proclaimed 
her preference for Diana, Pergamum for 
Xsculapius and Cittium for Prosper- 
pina. This localization of cults becomes 
more evident, when it is a question of 
rendering divine honors to a deceased 
Emperor. All agreed on the honors, but 
all disagreed on the place where the tem- 
ple should be built. Another analogous 
fact, which attests this localization, is 
found in Pontus and Bithynia, for, al- 
though they formed a single province, 
still each had its own provincial assembly 
and its local priests”. Thus too were di- 
vided by religious differences Phoenicia 
and Syria, Lycia and Pamphylia, Lesbos 
and Asia, Pontus and Lycaonia and 
Galicia, Thessaly and Macedonia®. A 
cult, distinctly political in itself, could 
not adapt itself to the political divisions 
of the Empire, but had to respect the va- 
rious groups of local cults and adapt itself 
to the locality. 

The same can be said of the West, 
where the native masses always wor- 
shipped local divinities. On the altar, 
which some sailors erected at Paris as 
a mark of loyalty to Jupiter Capitoline, 
we read the names of two ancient local 
divinities, namely Esus and Tarvus. In 
other places we find Sirona and Ros- 
merta occupying altars beside Apollo and 
Mercury. In Brettany, Mars Belatu- 
cardus, in Cisalpine, Apollo Belenus, in 
the Pyraneer, Minerva Belisana, in Lusi- 
tania, Prosperpina Atacina®. At Nimes 
we find Jupiter and Nemausus together ; 
at St. Pons, Mars and Divonnon and 
Dinomogetimar; at Loudun, Mars 
Arixus; at Poitiers, Mercury Ads- 
merius. These divinities were indeed 
fashioned after those of Rome, but they 
were as distinct and as local as the 
divinities adored by the German tribes 
on the banks of the Rhine. In other places 





*Desjardins, Revue de Philologie, III. 42. 
“Exploration de VAsie mineure, III. 885. 
“Waddington, Asie mineure. 

“Beurlier, 105. 
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we find only local divinities, as for in- 
stance, Baiosis at Montrejeau, Maglo- 
maton in the Pyranees, Menmadutus at 
Beziers, and Stanna at Perigueux. In 
all these localities we are persuaded that 
there existed only enough of Greek- 
Roman paganism as would satisfy the 
conquering Mistress of the World. “We 
are led to believe that these monuments 
of Roman gods are, for the most part, 
the work of Roman functionaries. In the 
city of Autun, for instance, although a 
center of Roman culture, this becomes 
very evident. From among fifty statues, 
excavated and found more or less intact 
and complete, there were not even five 
that represented classic divinities. The 
others represented the genii of the waters 
of Gaul, which constituted the religion 
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of the people”, 


HE cult of the Emperor reflects the 

same religious situation. In many 
parts of Italy, Spain and Gaul, religious 
sentiment had a tendency to become mu- 
nicipal. Urban cult seemed to possess a 
greater personal character than that of 
the province. The splendor with which 
the urban cult was carried out in Lyons 
and Terragona excited, if not jealousy, 
at least emulation in the neighboring 
towns. The cult of Augustus gradually 
insinuated itself among the local gods, 
the Lares and Penates. The cult of 
these latter had been restored and en- 
couraged by Augustus”, and they became 
the protectors of the family and the 
hearth, of whom Ovid wrote: 

“Stant quoque pro nobis et praesunt 
meenibus urbis””. These gods had their 
chapels at the cross-roads, where in the 
spring and autumn great solemnities 
were held. The genii of Augustus be- 
came gradually associated with them and 
encouraged this local cult. In Africa, for 
instance, there were municipal priests 
under Constantine, Constantius, Julian, 
Valentinian I. and Valens, Valentinian 
II., Gratian, and Theodosius, Arcadius 
and Honorius, and even until the fourth 
year of the reign of Hilderic in A.D. 
526". Some may indeed say that in this 
epoch, the title of priest—Flamen—did 
not convey any religious meaning and 
that the cult of the Emperor was already 
secularized so that the title of priest was 
merely an honorary distinction or mark 
of municipal nobility. But we must not 
forget that in this same epoch St. Am- 
brose contended against the Lapsi or 
those who fell back into paganism*; that 
the Council of Carthage in A.D. 401 used 
the word “Persecution,” when speaking 
of the governors, who constrained the 
Christians to accept paganism; that a 
law of A.D. 415 proclaimed the above 
mentioned priests and their cult as 


*“Bulliat et Thiollier, Le Mission e le culte 
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“Pagan Superstition We must re- 
member that Salvianus, who died in A.D. 
480, when speaking of Africa, ac- 
cused the Christians of trafficking in 
pagan superstition”, and Astius Mustelus, 
who died in A.D. 526, took great care 
to have placed upon his epitaph the 
words FL (amen) PP (erpetuus). It 
is therefore quite probable that, in 
some districts at least, even after Con- 
stantine, the cult of the Emperor and 
of Rome continued to have a certain 
religious significance and conveyed the 
idea of protective and tutulary deities. 
This sentiment seems to have died 
when Africa came under the sway of 
the Vandals, when the Emperor of the 
West ceased to exist, and Rome, over- 
come by the Barbarians, became subject 
to the king of the Goths. 


ROM this history of paganism both 
of the East and the West we are led 

to conclude that at the moment when 
Christianity began to wage its war 
against it, paganism was composed of 
two elements. One element, more or less 
universal, but of rather recent origin, of 
a political character and of superficial in- 
fluence was so bound up with the Em- 
peror, its creator and protector, that with 
the death of the Emperor and the end of 
the Empire, this element of paganism 
also died and disappeared. The other 
element was local, of very ancient origin 
and of formidable influence. It was 
firmly rooted in the masses of the people, 
who believed that these local gods pro- 
tected their homes and hearths, and when 
the former element tottered and dis- 
appeared, it was to the latter that the 
masses looked for help and protection™. 
Hence, Cicero aptly remarks: “Sua 
cuique civitati religio est’”—each city 
has its own religion”. Moreover we 
must admit that the economic and 
moral unification of the Roman Empire 
was not calculated to unite the religious 
sentiments of its heterogeneous compo- 
nent parts. That paganism among the 
masses survived during so many cen- 
turies was due undoubtedly to the alliance 
of pagan religious sentiment with local 
customs, local thought and local cults. It 
was, therefore, with these local customs, 
thoughts and cults that Christianity had 
its hardest battle to fight. But finally, 
encouraged by the civil authorities, pro- 
tected and aided by such pious Emperors 
as Valentinian and Theodosius, and 
with her dogmas irrefutably established, 
Christianity marched forward, and, 
overcoming local prejudice and destroy- 
ing local cults, succeeded gloriously in 
converting to Christ not ony the cul- 
tured classes, but also the plebeian 
masses of the Roman Empire. 

48St. Ambrose, Ep. 17. 

“Codex Theodosiana, XVI. X. 28. 

“Salvianus, De Gubern. Dei, VIII. 2. 
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I was always a matter for deliber- 
ation at the Priory of Holy Peace 
whether, in editing the lives of bygone 
brethren, the name of Brother Thomas 
of God should be placed among the 
penitents. That he died in the odor of 
sanctity they did not question. It de- 
pended largely on the mental outlook of 
the editor of the Priory obits. Brother 
Thomas’ life story had an unconven- 
tional opening. Nothing was known of 
the overpassing piety of his parents, and 
there were not likely to have been 
heavenly manifestations at his birth for 
the introduction to Brother Thomas’ 
life ran on profane lines. 

3efore his entry into religion Brother 
Thomas had followed the calling of a 
professional tale-teller. That is to say, 
he had turned to account the pretty 
trick he possessed of telling a story and 
traversed the countryside, receiving 
hospitality and a fat bag of ducats in re- 
turn for spinning a yarn for the enter- 
tainment of the lord of the manor and 
his household. It might be a true tale 
of battles long ago, such as the minstrels 
sung about, or it might be pure inven- 
tion for Tom the tale-maker, as he was 
called, possessed a vivid imagination and 
what is termed a romantic turn of mind. 
Tom demanded wonders of life, and 
when they were not forthcoming he 
made good the deficiency by inventing 
them. 

The mind of man is nourished by 
the marvellous. His heart has an 
urge towards the thing beyond ordinary 
experience. Tom realized this. He told 
fairy tales—the old, authentic ones that 
were made to meet this want, and 
others of his own creation. He had a 
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Br Enid Dinnis. 


way of making these latter sound true, 
which no doubt was the essence of his 
happy gift. Folk said he half believed 
them himself, and it was amazing the 
things that he thought of! He would 
tell stories of an imaginary age to come 
when men would learn to fly like birds. 
Plenty of shrewd wits, true, had thought 
of that before, but Tom would tell of 
how men came to use the magic eagles 
they had constructed for the purpose of 
making war on their enemies, and how 
whole flocks of them would hover like 
a flock of crows over the enemy’s 
cities and drop poisoned cakes which 
the simple citizen took for manna 
dropped from heaven and devoured to 
his direful detriment. 


NOTHER tale he would tell to his 
shuddering audiences of wondrous 
chariots that sped along without horses. 
There again, many a loon had dreamt of 
that although Mother Shipton was as yet 
unborn. But Tom would tell how it came 
to pass that these lightning chariots 
were so easily made that every man 
came to possess one; and moreover, 
those who did not possess an entire 
chariot would speed along on a single 
wheel at a great pace, so that the roads 
were crowded with fhen out to slay 
one another, and any poor caitiff that 
had to use his legs had but a poor 
chance of life. 

Tom’s audiences loved these tales that 
froze their blood. People came almost 
to look upon Tom as a prophet, so subtle 
was his gift of making things sound 
true. They shook their heads and said: 
“These things might quite easily come to 
pass,” and they almost feared, some of 
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them, lest Tom the tale-maker might not : 


be putting ideas into the head of the 
Almighty. 

But the drawback to the wonders that 
a man invents is that sooner or later 
they come to an end, both as to the 
number and nature of them. Many a 
time poor Tom would sit with his head 
in his hands and tell himself sadly that 
all the fairy tales were told. The same 
tale told over again begins to pall no 
matter how much of a twist you give to 
the telling of it. It was a hard calling, 
story-telling, yet it was in his blood, the 
telling of stories. He must tell stories 
or die. 

Tom was a true son of Holy Church 
for all that he did little more than hear 
his Sunday Mass and confess his sins at 
Easter-tide. His tales were not unduly 
carnal. His fair damsels were wedded 
to true knights, and if an evil knight 
carried off a helpless maiden and 
wedded her by force, it was Holy 
Church who declared the marriage to 
be null and void so that the subsequent 
union with her knight errant was in- 
deed an ending approved by the angels. 
But so far religion had made no direct 
appeal to the man who was out in 
search of wonders. It lay so near at 
hand. In its nearness the Kingdom of 
Heaven had so far eluded Tom. 


NE day he partook himself to a 
wood by the roadside to think on the 
menace of his failing craft. He rhymed it 
sadly to himself, for Tom sometimes 
thought in rhyme, he was a bit of a poet: 


“All the fairy tales are told. 
Are the children growing old?” 
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And their elders? Where was he to dis- 
cover a new wonder for them? Alas! 
His wonder tales possessed the quality 
of mortality that makes a man sad in 
the autumn and in old age, and wistful, 
withal, for something beyond his ken— 
the quality of permanence in an absolute 
sense. 

Then suddenly, there appeared upon 
the scene from somewhere behind the 
tall trees a tiny boy of about five or six 
years. Tom loved little children. He 
had told them many a story of Puck and 
other fairy folk in the nurseries of the 
manor houses, or for matter of that on 
the village green, for Tom _ pursued 
his craft for its own sake when oc- 
casion arose. He greeted the present 
arrival with great cordiality and the 
small boy sat himself down by his side. 

“Would you like me to tell you a 
story?” Tom inquired of his new com- 
panion. 


HE boy’s eyes glistened with pleas- 
ure. “Oh, yes. A real wonderful 
story,” he cried. “The wonderfullest 
story that you know. And then I will tell 
you the wonderfullest story that J know.” 
Tom smilingly agreed. He ran his 
mind swiftly over his wonder-stories. 
This small boy might be like the Baron’s 
children and yawn at the old fairy tales. 
He might tell him about the flying 
ships, but it was an ugly story for this 
cherub-like listener. Still, it would be 
easy enough to adapt it—to turn the 
enemy into a benevolent being who from 
a big, unseen flying-ship dropped down 
delicacies which were delicious and life- 
giving. 

Tom had an attentive audience. But, 
alack for his powers of invention, the 
audience was also a critical one. 

“Thy stories be not so good as 
God’s,” the listener commented. “God’s 
stories be much wonderfuller. Why Hé 
drops down Bread from Heaven that 
be His own body when the priest stands 
at the altar. And He is everywhere up 
in the sky, and He can listen to every- 
body at the same time. I could tell you 
lots of stories about Him. They tell us 
little children stories about Him at the 
Priory over yon—but”—he glanced at 
the other compassionately—“Thou be 
not a little child. Why, God could do 
more wonderful things than thou could 
even think about!” 

With that remark the small boy leapt 
up to his feet and trotted off. It might 
almost have been one of the elves, na- 
tive to the glade, his coming and going 
had been so swift. 

As for Tom, he sat there under the 
big tree with a hollow trunk and 
thought it all out. The child’s last re- 
mark had set him on a new track. He 
was like one who has suddenly seen a 
gate open leading out onto an untrodden 
vista-ed way. What might not a man 
have to tell about the wonders of God? 


The possibilities residing in the One 
Whose every act was a wonder, from 
Creation onward. God could do more 
things than he, Tom, could ever even 
think about. Mother Church was, in 
sooth, the great teller of tales—wonder 
tales. Her nursery tales beat the fairy- 
tale maker on his own ground. And as 
for the inventor of wonders to be ar- 
rived at by the wisdom of man, had not 
this curly-haired babe made nought of 
them with his philosophy: “God can do 
more things than you could even think 
about!” God’s potentialities? 

It behooved the tale-teller, the maker 
of wonder-tales, to delve into the 
Mystery of Divine things. There were 
things out beyond the knowledge of 
men which revealed themselves in what 
was called the supernatural. Religion 
held the key to these mysteries. The 
wonder-seeker had glimpsed a Beyond 
—a beyond which was lighted neither 
by the light of day nor by candle-light, 
but by a light after which the maker of 
wonder-stories blindly groped when he 
sought a new sequel to his “Once upon 
a time.” 

Tom the tale-hunter was following 
the path along the wood where the boy 
had disappeared. It led him out onto a 
village green, a kindly and home-like 
village green. No doubt the boy had 
been one of the children who played 
there. The village church stood facing 
him, and in the distance there could be 
seen the gateway to the Priory which 
was called Holy Peace. 

Tom crossed over to the church, 
which reared its modest walls, no higher 
than those of a-cottage, above the long 
rank grass. He entered it and knelt 
down in front of the tiny sanctuary 
where the Pyx hung over the altar. 
God’s Body was in the Pyx. The 
Mystery of mysteries. The double 
mystery of Power and Love. Reason 
could not doubt the power of God to 
work the Miracle of the altar, for which 
God all things are possible, but Tom 
asked himself as he knelt there: could 
the heart of man have realized that God 
would do this?—that Love could go to 
this end? 


OD’S stories were indeed wonder- 
ful. This story that he was being 
told as he knelt by the altar of God’s love 
for His feeble creature, a creature so 
feeble withal, that its sheer existence ever 
called for His ruth and pity! Could the 
heart of man ever have conceived this? 
So a story was told to Tom by One who 
had himself been»a Master-tale-maker ; 
and Tom listened, and when he rose 
from his knees it was with a set purpose. 
One may believe that the Master tale- 
maker watched him with gentle eyes as 
he left the church, though, happily, with 
a smile. 
It was Tom’s custom, as has been 
said, to seek hospitality at some home- 


stead—it might be the Franklin’s grange 
or the manor house itself. He was at 
home in the retinue of a royal duke, for 
matter of that. But on this occasion 
when he left the church he made his 
way to the gate of the Priory. The 
evening Angelus was sounding. Soon 
the monks would be going to sing their 
Compline, so the Brother at the gate 
told the visitor. Father Prior, however, 
was willing to interview the stranger 
who asked particularly to be allowed to 
speak with him. 


HE Prior was a tall, thin man and 

evidently one of few words. He ran 
his eye swiftly over Tom’s worldly 
garb, and when the latter introduced 
himself as a maker of romances and a 
recounter of divers stories of a kind 
that dealt with marvels and curious hap- 
penings, the holy man raised his eye- 
brows and waited for more in silence. 
Did this fellow propose coming to give 
the community an evening’s entertain- 
ment? So far he had not asked for 
alms or a night’s lodging. 

But Tom the tale-teller was not out 
for a night’s lodging. His request was 
far less modest. He craved the privilege 
of being allowed to become a member 
of the community so that he might learn 
all that was possible concerning the high 
mysteries of the Faith. It was a thor- 
oughly business-like request, made in a 
thoroughly business-like way. The 
Prior surveyed the applicant with in- 
scrutable eyes. He had met with vari- 
ous kinds of applications for a life of 
penance. He saw no signs of any de- 
sire to expiate a crime in the young 
man before him. 

“Our holy religion requires a man to 
know all he may concerning our holy 
faith,” he said, “for the purpose of his 
sanctification.” But at this point the 
other interrupted him. 

“°*Tis not for the purpose of my sanc- 
tification,” he explained, “that I would 
fain study these things. ’Tis that I may 
be able to tell men stories that may set 
them athrill. ’Tis my business to set 
men’s hearts athrill. They call my 
stories thrillsome, and that I would 
soothly have them to be. But,” he con- 
tinued sadly, “all the fairy tales are told. 
And the tales of the potential wonders 
that might be wrought by man are but 
the creation of a man’s wit, and they 
are naughted by the miracles which are 
wrought in the mind of God, which are 
beyond all imagining. Such might 
come to the knowledge of man, so,” he 
ended crisply, “I would fain study the 
mysteries of God.” The Father Prior 
was listening with unmoved counte- 
nance. “And how,” he asked, “would a 
man arrive at the knowledge of God with- 
out he first purged his soul? There is a 
hard road to the knowledge of divine 
things. Few men get beyond the first of 
the three stages that lead to it.” 
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But Tom the tale-teller was one that 
was wedded to his craft and a man who 
s born thus will brook no set-back. He 
made reply: “Soothly, good Father, I 
will gladly tread the rough road of 
learning and amend my life according 
to the Rule of holy religion so be it 
that one day I may tell the world of 
these mysteries.” 

And then he told the Prior of his ex- 
perience in the wood, and as he listened 
the Prior’s inscrutable eyes darkened a 
little and there came a softness into his 
stern-set face, and when the recital was 
ended, to Tom’s delight and surprise he 
stretched out a hand and invited him to 
come and tread the rough road of ad- 
venture and climb the heights, roped by 
the Rule, to the brethren who were 
making the same ascent. 

So Tom entered upon the first stage, 
which is, I believe, called “purgation,” 
is a lay brother in the Priory of Holy 
Peace. Out in the homesteads and up 
at the manors and granges, and even 
in the baronial castles, people were ask- 
ing, “what has become of the Tale- 
teller?” The best teller of tales that 
ever spun a yarn of words, the most 
sought-for amongst his kind, had disap- 
peared. And the answer would be: “His 
tales are told. A man cannot go on in- 
definitely inventing new stories. He has 
filled us up to the throat with stories of 
love-lorn maidens and _ caitiffs that 
robbed the miser of his gold and slew 
the rich man in his bed, and eke of 
those that waxed wealthy and lived 
in palaces forever after. He can think 
of no greater wonder than the men that 
spoke to others across the width of the 
world and were heard, so he hath taken 
him into private life.” : 


ND all the while Brother Thomas of 
God, as he was called, was follow- 
ing the life of one that was out to learn 
the Christian virtues by the intensive 
process followed ina religious house. He 
learned to sweep and to scrub and to 
cook. His novice-master watched him. 
“Mystical theology will come later on,” 
he would remark with grave lips and a 
smiling eye. “Practical theology cometh 
first and it is to be studied with a 
broom and dish-cloth.” Thomas of 
God fell in readily with the idea. He 
swept up cheerily enough. It was all 
part of the business he had set out 
upon. At recreation time he would teil 
the brethren little stories to amuse them. 
Stories made up for the purpose, which 
ended with: “and so they were happy 
forever and forever afterwards.” It was 
only an extra “forever” but it made all 
the difference. Thomas of God began 
to ask himself however he could have 
told so trashy a story as one that had a 
time limit to its happy ending. 
So far he had not penetrated into the 
mysteries which it was his purpose to 
fathom; but he was learning. He was 


now able to follow the Latin of the 
Divine Office and the Psalmist gave him 
glimpses of the Untrodden World which 
he had visioned in the wood. Soon he 
would be on the “Illuminative” way. 

Then one day a direful thing hap- 
pened. Thomas of God was engaged in 
telling one of his more playful little 
stories to a group of lay brothers who 
were resting in the garth after their 
labors, when, on looking round at the 
conclusion, he beheld the Father Prior 
standing there listening. The Prior’s 
face was grave and inscrutable, as usual, 
perhaps a little more so. He had 
listened right up to the end without in- 
terrupting, and now he moved quietly 
away without making any comment. 

Next day the Prior sent for Brother 
Thomas of God. 

“So, my son,” he said, “it would seem 
that thy vocation for telling stories hath 
not been letted by the life of the cloister. 
It would seem that it were more native 
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to thy soul to tell stories than to sing 
psalms. Thou has learnt enough of the 
mysteries of religion to keep thy story- 
telling clean and without offense before 
God, so now go back to the world and 
do as thou did’st before; and the Lord 
be with thee.” 

The words fell like hammer blows on 
the ears of the listener. So he was not 
worthy to remain where he was and 
learn the high things of God. The 
things of which he was just beginning 
to obtain a glimpse. Well, small won- 
der! How could a tale-maker turn into 
a monk—a wight that had his head full 
of things that never were and never 
could be! The Father Prior had given 
the word and it was to be obeyed. 

So Tom the tale-maker went back 
into the world, driven forth from the 
shelter of the cloister. The brethren 
said in their hearts that Father Prior 
had been harsh and wanting in under- 
standing, but no doubt the good God had 
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allowed him to be so for a good purpose. 
Thomas of God returned to his former 
avocation. Was not his heart under an 
obedience to do so, for his heart still ad- 
hered to the holy rule, and his superior 
had spoken the word? But things were 
changed. The world had no longer any 
use for the stories that Tom of God had 
to tell. They were stories of the desire 
of the everlasting hills, and of sacrifice 
and meekness, and other things which 
the world holds in contempt. Only by 
the cottage fire-side was he able to tell 
them, in return for a crust of bread and 
a night’s rest in a corner of the out- 
house. He had, indeed, new stories to 
tell but they were stories of the work-a- 
day, touched with a light that could only 
be seen by those who knew the daily 
march backwards and forwards to the 
well or across the half-ploughed field. 
But the children listened with wide- 
open eyes, for Tom had the trick of tell- 
ing a story; and the aged folk turned 
their dim eyes towards the sunset and 
visioned that which lay beyond. And 
when it was heard that Tom was passing 
through a village with his faithful dog, 
those who had sick friends lying in the 
shadow of death ran out and begged 
him te come in and tell them a merry 
story to make them forget their pains. 


O the years went on. Tom the tale- 

teller had become a vagrant. His 
stories came to his mind apace, and joy 
came to him in the telling of them. Some- 
times he would slip into the open door of 
the village church, Tatters his dog with 
him, and kneeling there tell the new story 
that was flowing into his head to the 
Master Story-maker. Not having at- 
tained to the actual study of mystical 
theology during his training he was un- 
able to say whether his action might be 
placed in the category of Prayer. It 
was hard to have had to leave the 
cloister before he had entered upon the 
illuminative stage in his _ spiritual 
journey. 

Tom’s tales did not escape criticism. 
There were people, those of a more 
sophisticated class, who said that his 
angels were too much like fairies—that 
the tale-teller had no coherent notion 
of the difference between the two species 
of beings. The children loved Tom’s 
fairy tales because his fairies were in 
reality angels and the wonder-stories 
Were true. Many a worthy priest rubbed 
his prickly chin and deliberated as to 
whether he might put his nihil obstat on 
the story that the fantastic ragged fel- 
low had to tell, but Tom’s stories were 
ever the teachings of Holy Church. 

Tom had other critics, too. One day 
as he sat by the roadside telling a divert- 
Ing story to a group of wayfarers, one 
of these, a man of evil will, became in- 
furiated at the ending to the story. A 
man of evil will loathe a story that is 
on the side of the angels. This one had 


been drawn into listening to something 
that proved to be wholesome and 
heavenly for all that it was vastly di- 
verting, and in his rage he drew his 
sword and before any one could prevent 
him ran it through the body of the nar- 
rator. 

They carried the wounded man into 
the nearest place, which happened, by a 
hap of God, to be the Priory of Holy 
Peace. 

Holy Peace received Tom more than 
readily. It was really a happy home- 
coming for the tale-teller was too sorely 
hurt to venture forth on the road again. 
They gave him back his holy habit (his 
own garb being soaked in his blood) 
and Tom and Tatters became inmates 
of the monastery of Holy Peace. 

“Brother Tom” spent most of his 
time in chapel. The way of Illumina- 
tion seemed now open to him. One day 
they found him lying unconscious in his 
seat. Some said that he was in an 
ecstasy; others that the end had come. 

They carried him to his bed and the 
Prior anointed him. Tom opened his 
eyes. He lifted them to the hills which 
had come very near and which had 
opened out into a vista-ed way. He 
gazed, as though in rapture; then he 
became troubled and struggled for 
speech. 

“The demons are tempting him,” the 
brothers round him said. “He is in his 
agony.” 

“Let be,” the Prior said, and threw 
some holy water over the dying man. 


“He has lost his speech and he 
craveth to say something,” Brother In- 
firmarian said. “’Tis a hard agony.” 

But Tom was saying, “Grammercy, 
good Father, Grammercy.” He had not 
lost his speech. 

His eyes were fixed on something— 
something which his tongue could not 
put into words. He had seen, not 
heard, the greatest story of all—as 
Julian the mystic once saw it, in a 
point, and his soul was straitened since 
his tongue, the tongue of the tale-teller, 
lacked the power to tell it. 

“°Tis a hard agony,” Brother In- 
firmarian repeated, “but ’tis ever so with 
the saints.” 

The Prior was reading the prayers 
which commit the soul to God; and as 
he spoke them the soul of Tom the tale- 
hunter passed on its way. 

“Methinks he had already reached 
the Unitive way,” old Father Novice- 
master said. “He had already seen 
things which it is not lawful for man 
to utter.” 

The youngest novice crept up and 
gazed at the dead face. 

“Haply he is already telling the 
angels stories of us poor folk down 
here,” he said. 

But Father Prior knelt on, saying his 
De Profundis for one whose ruling pas- 
sion had been strong in death. 

A smile played about his lips. 

“God be praised,” he murmured— 
“for His angels and for His saints; and 
for His fairy folk.” 














Sonnet LIV. 


By Helen Grace Smith 
From the Italian of Michaelangelo 


N earth there is no weaker viler thing 
Than I, most wretched one, Lord, without Thee. 
And from the depth of my infirmity, 
For my long error crave I pardoning. 
Deliver me, great Lord, from chains that cling, 
The carnal sense, the peril that I flee; 
For Thy celestial gifts live not in me, 
Thy Faith I need to urge my spirit’s wing. 


Thou seemest greater to me as more rare 
Thy gift of gifts, and greater with the sense 
That without Thee, no joy nor peace I know. 
For only one Key opes Thy Heaven fair, 

As in my heart is born true penitence 

By means of tears, a fountain’s bitter flow. 




















FACT versus GUESS 


M R. GUESS: Say, I have been 
away on my vacation during the last 
month. Tell me, what has happened of 
importance ? 

Mr. Fact: Oh, several things have 
happened. You have read about ‘the 
drought, of course? 

Mr. Guess: Certaintly. And Mrs, 
Guess says she better start putting in 
supplies from some delicatessen for the 
winter. It looks as if this drought has 
done away with a good part of our crop, 
hasn’t it? 

Mr. Fact: Far from it. You see this 
drought has hit some part of Uncle Sam’s 
States, but others enjoyed splendid 
weather conditions. As a matter of 
record, let me tell you that our prospec- 
tive food supply for the rest of this year 
and the first half of the next is about as 
normal as it ever was. 

Mr. Guess: Well, I’m sure glad to 
hear that, and I have to tell Mrs. Guess. 
The way the papers played out that 
drought, why, you would think that we 
were about to have a starvation like they 
have in Russia and China where some 
five million people disappear every once 
in a while. 

Mr. Fact: What is more; not even 
the income of the farmer will be very 
much affected, if at all. Indeed, his cash 
income will exceed that of last year by 
about one billion dollars. 

Mr. Guess: That is funny. After all, 
so much wheat and corn and cattle has 
been lost. The government itself says so. 
Then the farmer must have lost, too. 
How do you figure that out? 

Mr. Fact: Simple enough: the farms, 
as you say, are producing so much less 
on account of the drought. But this loss 
will be more than offset by the resulting 
price increases. There are fewer sup- 
plies than there would have been without 
the drought; and consequently prices are 
going up. 

Mr. Guess: This being so, perhaps it 
would not be a bad idea for Mrs. Guess 
after all to put in supplies. 

Mr. Fact: Perhaps not. I expect 
prices to go up. But on that basis of 
reasoning, Mrs. Guess should have done 
her shopping more than a year ago. 

Mr. Guess: How come? 

Mr. Fact: Oh, I just mean that where 
housewives are paying today about $1.15 
for a given amount of food, they paid on 
April 15, 1933, only about $0.90. You 
see you cannot figure it out that way be- 
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cause last year it may have been harder 
for Mrs. Guess to pay the $0.90 than to 
pay $1.15 today. It all depends on your 
income. Now, maybe, your business will 
pick up in the Fall, and then you need 
not worry about higher prices. What 
you will have to pay more for the things 
you need, you will make two and three 
times over through the higher prices for 
the goods you sell. So it is with the 
nation. Food prices rose about 35 per 
cent since last year, but. 

Mr. Guess: That’s right. My income 
rose about the same. That means in pro- 
portion it costs me about the same as last 
year. 

Mr. Fact: Quite right. But tell me, 
did you have a rich time on your vaca- 
tion? 

Mr. Guess: Grand, it’s a relief to get 
away from all that reminds you of busi- 
ness. And, if you think of it, recreation 
is the only thing which has nothing to do 
with business. Am I right, or am I 
right? 

Mr. Fact: You are wrong, as usual. 
American pleasure travel is one of the 
largest industries in our country. It is 
in volume exceeded only by the food 
and textile industries. 

Mr. Guess: Say, don’t try to put that 
over on me. You have said a lot of 
things that sounded crooked to me, but 
this one tops them all. 


R. FACT: Here are the facts— 

judge for yourself; travel in- 
volves an expenditure of about five bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Guess: No, frankly, I don’t be- 
lieve it. You have to give me details 
before you can convince me. Five billion 
dollars, you know what that means? 
That means that a family spends an aver- 
age of $200 a year just for travel. Per- 
haps they did in 1929—but not today, with 
some ten million people out of work. 

Mr. Fact: Why don’t you write to 
the Bureau of Census in Washington, 
D.C.? They will tell you. Inthe mean- 
time please be informed that of the five 
billions, one billion goes to railroads, 
steamships, bus and air lines, and the 
garage and service stations. 

Mr. Guess: And who gets the other 
four billion dollars? 

Mr. Fact: Hotels, inns and lodgings 
get another billion; retail stores cater- 
ing to tourists receive another $1,250,- 
000,000; hotel dining rooms and res- 
taurants benefit by $1,050,000,000 ; 
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theaters, the movies, etc., get about 
$400,000,000, and confectioners, etc., re- 
ceive the balance of $300,000,000. I hope 
that will convince you. 


Mr. Guess: Indeed, it does. I wouldn't 
have thought that we are still that rich. 

Mr. Fact: Yes, I guess we are, ina 
way. And we are making headway, too, 
Tax collections in July totalled nearly 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. Guess: What is so remarkable 
about that? 


Mr. Fact: Just this: that they ex- 
ceeded those of the same month last year 
by about $65,000,000, a gain of about 
fifty per cent. That’s more than the gain 
in your income. You see, the government 
must be a better business man than you 
are. 


Mr. Guess: Oh, yeah? Look what 
the government is spending in relief and 
public works and a lot of other things. 
That isn’t so hot, is it? 


R. FACT: This time you win. In 

fact, when you see what the States 
are receiving from the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is a disturbing picture; with the 
exception of only seven States, every 
State in the Union has received more in 
Federal subsidies than its citizens paid to 
the Treasury. The States received more 
than $3,500,000,000 from Washington, 
while Federal taxes totaled only a bit 
over $2,600,000,000. The mountain sec- 
tions of the West led the procession ; they 
received in benefits nearly one thousand 
per cent of the Federal taxes paid by 
those eight States. 


Mr. Guess: I wish I knew what this 
were leading to. The government is get- 
ting deeper into debt all the time. 


Mr. Facr: You must remember that 
as long as there are signs of business re- 
covery, there is hope that we can take 
care of the government debt. Fortu- 
nately, there are such signs. Take the 
earnings in the second quarter of 1934 
with 224 industrial corporations making 
total profits of $215,000,000 ; for the cor- 
responding period last year their profits 
totaled only $157,000,000. Then, too, 
don’t forget that private capital is mak- 
ing a come-back. Since the Securities 
Act became effective last year, more than 
a billion dollars have been invested in new 
financing. 


Mr. Guess: Right; as long as business 
keeps up the spirit, there is hope—an 
plenty of it. 
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JAMES I OF ENGLAND 


The Third of Twelve Articles Dealing with the Chief Personages 
in the Religious History of Europe During the Seventeenth Century 


Janes I of England struck at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century the 
note which was henceforward to affect 
all modern life so profoundly. That note 
was the independence of nations—as lay 
societies—from the power of the Church. 
Henry IV of France, his contempo- 
rary, was the symbol (as we saw in my 
last article) of the fact that the Ref- 
ormation would not be successful in its 
attempt to overwhelm our civilization. 
In France, after a furious struggle in 
which the leaders of the nation had half 
of them gone Protestant and engaged in 
fierce civil wars against the other half, 
the nation as a whole had come down on 
the right side of the hedge, mainly 
through the energy of the City of Paris. 
But in France also the new nationalist 
spirit was rising, and we shall see later 
what a height it reached under Louis 
XIV, Henry IV’s grandson, before the 
end of the century. 

James I of England stands for that 
nationalist principle which, in the suc- 
ceeding three hundred years, completely 
conquered. 

Today, everyone, for the moment, ac- 
cepts the principle that the nation is 
sovereign and lay, completely inde- 
pendent of every international control. 
The modern nation gives no obedience to 
any defined international moral authority 
—such as had been the Catholic Church 
with the Papacy for its supreme Judge 
during all the centuries when our 
European civilization was being built up. 
The modern nation is not only completely 
independent, but admits no religious defi- 
nition, Any citizen who prefers his al- 
legiance to a_ religious body to his 
allegiance to the nation is regarded as a 
traitor. Religions of all kinds are re- 
garded as the private affair of indi- 
viduals. When the citizens differ among 
themselves upon religion it is the duty of 
the State to keep the peace between them 
but not to affirm itself the guardian of 
any one set of doctrines. The sacred 
thing to which everybody must adhere, 
the one doctrine against which no one 
May protest on pain of heresy, is the doc- 
trine of patriotism and the right of the 
nation to its complete independence. 
There is, thus, no common law binding 
all nations. 

Such, undoubtedly, is the present situa- 
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tion of the white world, Europe and the 
extension of Europe on the American 
Continent and in the various European 
Colonies and Dominions. How long this 
absolute nationalism will endure no one 
can say; one can only be certain that it 
will not last indefinitely. Of its nature 
it creates a state of affairs in which no 
nation—if it is strong enough to commit 
the crime—can be restrained from mur- 
dering another nation. There is no in- 
ternational police. Therefore, we have 
a state of affairs which is that of moral 
anarchy, mutually destructive, and—if it 
be pressed to its full conclusion—the ab- 
solutely certain end of our civilization. 

Nationalism then, is, for the moment, 
enthroned ; and James I at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when the 
great boiling mass of the religious quar- 
rel was beginning to crystallize into 
nations Protestant and Catholic, inaugu- 
rated the full practice of nationalism. 

Here it may be objected that the 
launching of this new doctrine (the first 
name of which was “The Divine Right 
of Kings’) and the attempt to practice 
it was much older. For we must always 
remember that whether it is called “The 
Divine Right of Kings” or “The Full 
Independence of the Nation” it comes, 
as we shall see in a moment, to exactly 
the same thing, expressing the same idea 
and having the same consequences. 

The first official and public statement 
of this sort was made by Cranmer, the 
first Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at the coronation of little Edward 
VI, as early as 1547; fifty-six years be- 
fore James I came to the English throne. 
The doctrine had been formally enunci- 
ated in a loud voice from the altar steps 
of Westminster Abbey, in the sermon 
which Cranmer addressed to the little 
boy-King on his enthronement. Cran- 
mer reminded him that no power on 
earth could claim any rights over the 
King of England, and he said this, of 
course, as a direct challenge to the 
Papacy. 

Hitherto, it had been admitted through- 
out Christendom that quarrels between 
Christian nations were subject to the 
general moral authority of the Church, 
and to ultimate appeal to the Papacy in 
cases of specific dispute. In other words, 
Christendom had been regarded as one 
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realm, of which the particular nations 
were only provinces ; and a certain moral 
law and a certain visible organization 
were accepted as having common 
authority throughout. All the time be- 
tween Cranmer’s declaration and the ac- 
cession of James I the matter had re- 
mained in dispute. To one group of men 
throughout Europe—and much the larger 
group—the new doctrine appeared mon- 
strous and revolutionary; to another 
serious, though much smaller, group it 
was clung to desperately and advanced 
upon every possible occasion. We all 
know how furiously the battle raged 
in England itself and how, as late 
as twenty-four years after Cranmer’s 
declaration, the Pope still claimed to re- 
lease the de facto subjects of Queen 
Elizabeth from their allegiance de jure 
when he excommunicated that monarch. 

The point about James I is not that 
he began the thing, but that he in- 
augurated its full and undisputed prac- 
tice. And the end of that generation, not 
quite fifty years later, accepted every- 
where the principle that the religion of a 
State must follow the religion of its gov- 
ernment. 


T this point is is important to under- 
stand howthis phrase, which sounds 
to us too quaint, “The Divine Right of 
Kings,” is really identical with our most 
modern nationalist doctrine. In the time 
of James I, rather more than three hun- 
dred years ago, men talked of the thing 
in terms of the rights of Princes, that is 
monarchs, rather than in terms of the 
rights of nations. But it applied even 
then just as much to states in which there 
was no Prince; it applied to an inde- 
pendent democratic Republic like Geneva, 
or an aristocratic Republic like Berne or 
Holland, or to any one of the Free Cities 
of Germany, whether these were gov- 
erned by a few rich men or by public 
opinion. The operative word in the 
sentence is not “King” but “Divine,”— 
and when people talked of “Divine 
Right” they meant the right to govern 
with private responsibility to God alone, 
and not to any general organization of 
Christendom here on earth. 
James I himself made this perfectly 
clear in the speech which immediately 
followed his coronation. He claimed the 
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right to call himself “Catholic.” ° The 
Church of England, of which he was now 
the head, uses that term in her formulae 
and recites it of course in the fundamen- 
tal Creed generally called that of Nicea. 
James underlined this point with all his 
might, intending by this emphasis to rec- 
mcile with his complete sover- 
eignty, if it were possible, that 
half of his English subjects, that 
minority of his Scottish sub- 
jects, and that overwhelming 
majority of his Irish subjects, 
who were fully Catholic in tradi- 
tion—practicing when they could 
or when they could not, demand- 
ing the Mass and the full func- 
tioning of the old religion. 
James did not at first desire to 
persecute that religion as Wil- 
liam Cecil had done in the name 
of Elizabeth. What he did want 
was to get everyone to take the 
Oath of Allegiance which de- 
clared him to be the completely 
independent head of everything 
within his realm, clerical and 
lay. Therefore, did he denounce 
with the utmost violence the 
claims of the Papacy and directed 
all his policy against them. He 
called the Pope “The Three- 
Headed Beast,” so that there 
should be no doubt about his at- 
titude; he reiterated the claim 
that the Crown of Great Britain 
was “Imperial,” that is, subject 
to no other lay state, and he con- 
cluded that it was not subject to 


the rules of the Scottish Kirk, but during 
the earlier years of life, when character 
is formed, there was a struggle as to 
whether that religious organization or 
its opponents should get hold of him. His 
own mother, Mary Queen of Scots, had 
died because she was strongly Catholic 





was a very widely-read man, and one of 
high culture, though of displeasing and 
probably vicious character. He regarded 
pretty well any tenet as debatable, save 
that one tenet which roused him to wrath 
—the supremacy of the Pope in moral 
matters, even over sovereign Princes, 

It is impossible to say what 
would have happened in the way 
of Catholic toleration under 
James I, but for the action of 
that man of genius, Robert Cecil, 
He was the second of the Cecils 
who governed England. His 
father, William Cecil, had taken 
over the management of the 
country in 1559, trained his son 
Robert to state-craft, and was 
succeeded by that son, without 
a. break, although efforts were 
made in the transition of power 
from father to son to disrupt the 
succession by the introduction of 
new favorites. It was Robert 
Cecil, controlling the Govern- 
ment at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, who had brought James 
to the throne, for the succession 
to Elizabeth was disputed, and 
the Queen herself had named 
nobody. 


AMES came into England 

from Scotland with little 
knowledge of English ways, he 
talked with so strong a Scottish 
accent that it was not easy to 
understand him, and he brought 
with him a group of Scottish com- 





any external moral authority 





either. 


T IS interesting to note that 

James was, at one moment of 
his reign, in active negotiation 
with Rome (or rather with the 
agents of Rome) to see whether 
some formula could not be drawn 
up which would get over the 
difficulty of the Oath of Al- 
legiance. If some set of words 
could be found which would 
satisfy the abstract Papal claim 
to depose a monarch by relieving 
his subjects of their Oath of Al- 
legiance, some form of words 
making quite clear that accep- 
tation by all subjects—clerical 
and lay, of the full sovereignty 
of the monarchy and its freedom 
from any kind of superior in- 
ternational power, he would 








James I of England was born in Edinburg 
Castle, June 19, 1566, the child of Mary 
Stuart and Darnley. The following year 
he was made king upon the abdication 
of his mother. In 1589 his marriage to 
Ann of Denmark brought him into close 
relations with the Protestants. In 1603 
he succeeded to the throne of England. 
He had difficulties with the Catholics 
which resulted in the Gun Powder Plot 
in 1605. During the Religious Wars in 
Germany he refused to support the Prot- 
estants on the Continent. He died on 
March 27, 1625. It was after him the 
King James Version of the Bible was 
named. His vacillating policies and com- 
—_ subserviency to his favorites caused 

im to be regarded with contempt. Sully 
wittily describes him as the “wisest fool in 

Christendom.” 


panions highly unpopular in Eng- 
land. It must be remembered that 
Scotland had been the hereditary 
enemy of England for centuries, 
and was still regarded as an 
alien nation. James depended 
more and more upon this states- 
man, Robert Cecil, who not only 
had the very highest talents in 
his trade of politician but was 
privy to all the secrets of the 
governing class around the 
King. He held firmly in hand 
a universal spy system and was 
adept, as his father had been, 
not only at discovering plots 
against the Crown, but at creat- 
ing them by the use of secret 
agents and at nursing and fo- 
menting them when they had 
started. 

Now it was Robert Cecil's 











prime object to prevent a Catho- 





have been content. No such 
formula was found; but it is signifi- 
cant that he should have made such ef- 
forts to discover one after his violently 
open break with Rome. 

Most people think of James I as a man 
steeped in Calvinism, because he had been 
brought up under the rules of the Scot- 
tish Kirk. This isa great error. He had 
indeed been brought up in the main under 


and because she represented the Catholic 
cause; and James himself always had a 
personal leaning, if not to the Catholic 
spirit, at least to Catholic individuals. His 
opposition to the Church was political 
rather than doctrinal; he prided himself 
on his learning, especially in Theology ; 
and it is only fair to admit that he did not 
pride himself without some cause. He 


lic reaction. The whole policy 
of his family and tradition was the 
gradual imposition, by force and trickery, 
of the new religion upon the English peo- 
ple. They had so far succeeded that, 
when James thus came to the throne in 
1603, quite half the English were opposed 
to their ancient Faith. Most of that half 
were, no doubt, indifferent to religion, as 
were many on the other side also; but in 
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1603 quite half England was, upon the 
whole, anti-Catholic; and it was Robert 
Cecil’s business to make all England anti- 
Catholic in time; or, at any rate, if that 
should be impossible, to make so large a 
proportion of England anti-Catholic as 
to render the full return of the Faith out 
of the question. Whether he invented the 
Gunpowder Plot or not will always be 
disputed. There is no positive proof 
that he did; all that we know for certain 
is that he knew all about it just after it 
was started, and nursed it carefully. Gun- 
powder was then a Government monop- 
oly, and yet the conspirators brought 
it openly across the Thames in large 
quantities, and all their movements were 
known. Cecil exposed the plot just at 
the right moment to produce the most 
effect; and it is from that date (1606) 
that the tide turns and that England 
tends to become more and more a 
Protestant country. 

Cecil himself died rather early in 
James’ reign, only half a dozen years 


after the great sensation of the Gun- 
powder Plot and the execution of the vic- 
tims. But by that time his work was 
done. Catholics were hopelessly divided 
in England and no longer the bulk of the 
nation. 


EANWHILE James, for the 

nearly twelve years in which he 
still had to live, hankered after Tolera- 
tion. What he wanted was not only a 
quiet realm but a peacefully united one. 
He married his daughter to the very 
foolish Calvinist German Elector, Pala- 
tine, who tried to usurp the Kingdom of 
Bohemia and fell into disaster thereby; 
but he did everything to marry his only 
surviving son, Charles, to one of the 
great Catholic reigning families. He 
failed to make a match with Spain, but 
succeeded in arranging one with the 
Royal House of France. In the marriage 
treaty it was stipulated that Catholics in 
England should be free to practice their 
religion. He did what he could to pre- 


vent the butchery of priests, and, alto- 
gether, he was the originator of that 
Stuart policy of attempting religious 
truce which is one of the chief accusa- 
tions against that dynasty raised against 
them by modern English historians. He, 
and his son after him, and both his 
grandsons, Charles II and James II, all 
worked for toleration; not because they 
regarded religious toleration as a good 
thing in itself, but because they thought 
it good policy for the realm. 

However, above everything else in the 
eyes of James I, the complete indepen- 
dence of the English Crown must be 
preserved. And it could only be pre- 
served by supporting and continuing the 
Protestant policy of his predecessors. 
Founded upon Divine Right, he watered 
and nourished that plant until it took firm 
root, and since his day has spread its 
doctrines everywhere, so that today 
(under another name) it is quite undis- 
puted—with the consequences which we 
see around us. 





Catholic “Terms Defined 


BEATUS (Latin). One who has 
been beatified by decree of the Holy 
See. Feminine: beata. Plural: beati, 
beatae. 


BEGUINES. Laywomen who take 
temporary vows and live a semi-com- 
munal life; an institution peculiar to 
Belgium. 


BELIEF. i. The acceptance by the 
mind of a truth on the authority of a 
teacher. In divine belief the teacher is 
God, by means of His revelation. 

ii, A thing believed. 


“BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE.” 
A phrase expressive of excommunica- 
tion, from the ceremonies formerly used 
ata solemn public excommunication by 
a bishop. 


BENEDICITE, THE. The can- 
ticle “All ye works of the Lord, bless 
the Lord” (Daniel iii), from the first 
word in Latin; also called the Sone of 
the Toree CuitpreN (Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael). The first 20 verses are 
sung at Lauds on Sundays and feasts. 


BENEDICT, THE RULE OF ST. 
The monastic rule which, fundamental- 
ly, governs the lives of all monks in the 
Western church, except the Carthu- 
sians. It was drawn up by St. Bene- 
dict during the first half of the sixth 
century for the monks who had gath- 
ered round him at Monte Cassino, and 
had in view communities of men of 
whom only one or two would be priests. 
It is one of the most superb manifesta- 
tions of Christianity ever conceived and 


By Donald Attwater 


has had an incalculable effect on the 
history of the Western world. 
BENEDICTINES, THE. Monks 
and nuns of the order of St. Benedict 
founded about the year 529. In theory 
and in varying degrees of practice, 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


NFORTUNATELY, _ the 

majority of American 
Catholics, even those who 
have the advantages of high- 
school and college education 
under Catholic auspices, are 
woefully ignorant of Catholic 
terminology. This ignorance 
extends to even the most sim- 
ple and commonplace Catholic 
terms employed in religious 
books, sermons, prayers, etc. 
Following our consistent policy 
of giving our readers articles 
that are instructive and of 
definite Catholic interest, we 
have arranged with the dis- 
tinguished editor and author, 
Mr. Donald Attwater, to con- 
tribute to this and subsequent 
issues a collection of descrip- 
tive definitions of the more 
commonly used Catholic terms. 




















every Benedictine monastery is inde- 
pendent under its own abbot; but since 
1215 the monasteries have been grouped 
together into “congregations.” The 
principal duty of Benedictines, as of all 
monks, is the daily celebration of the 
Divine Office in choir, and St. Benedict 
ordered that their chief activity should 
be manual work; this has in general 
now been superseded by other activities, 
especially that of conducting schools 
and colleges. In their early days the 
monks evangelized most of western 
Europe, and there are still numerous 
Benedictine missionaries. Their habit 
is black (a few houses have white or 
blue), and they take a special vow of 
stability, which binds the monk to com- 
munity life in his own monastery unless 
sent elsewhere by his superiors. Every 
Benedictine is either a choir-monk, who 
is a priest, or a lay-brother; they total 
about 8,000 members in the whole 
world. In U. S. A. there are 17 abbeys 
of Benedictine monks, belonging, re- 
spectively, to the Swiss-American and 
the American-Cassinese congregations. 
Benedictine nuns follow the same rule 
as the monks, singing the Divine Office 
in choir. Some of them conduct schools 
for girls. 


BENEDICTION. i. Any blessing. 

ii. The informal name for Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, a service con- 
sisting of hymns and prayers and a 
blessing given with the Host from the 
tabernacle. It is of relatively modern 
introduction and there is no official 
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torm laid down, so that the details vary 
from place to place. Although Bene- 
diction is such a very common and pop- 
ular service, it does not form part of the 
Church’s official liturgy, and its use is 
entirely at the discretion of the bishop 
and local clergy of each diocese. 

iii. The Apostolic Benediction is a 
solemn public blessing given by the 
Pope on certain occasions or given, in 
public or private, by any priest dele- 
gated by him. Every priest has power 
to give it to anyone in danger of death. 
There is a plenary indulgence attached 
to the Apostolic Benediction. 


BENEDICTUS, THE. i. The can- 
ticle of Zachary, “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel” (Luke 1:68-79), from its 
first word in Latin. It is sung daily at 
Lauds and at the funeral-service of a 
grown-up person. 

ii. The second part of the Sanctus, 
which comes at the end of the preface 
at Mass, from its first word, “Blessed.” 


BENEFICE (Latin beneficium, ben- 
efaction). A permanently founded ec- 
clesiastical office with an endowment 
that gives an annual income to the 
holder. 


BENEMERENTE MEDAL. A papa! 
decoration awarded to either men or 
women who have done distinguished 
work in any walk of life. It was insti- 
tuted by Pope Gregory XVI in 1832. 


BENIGNITY. A fruit of the Holy 
Ghost, commonly called kindness. 

BERNARDINES, THE. Several 
congregations of nuns whose rules are 
modeled on those of the Cistercians at 
the time of St. Bernard, but who do not 
belong to the Cistercian Order. 

BETROTHAL (Middle English bi- 
treuthian, to bind by a promise). A 
promise of marriage (“engagement”) 
committed to writing by the parties and 
signed in the presence of the parish 
priest of one of them or of two wit- 
nesses. The good custom of solemn 
betrothal has long gone out of use in 
English-speaking countries. 

BETTING AND GAMBLING are 
not in themselves sinful, but may easily 
become so by leading to fraud and to 
injustice either for oneself or others. 

BEURON CONGREGATION. A 
German Benedictine congregation tak- 
ing its name from the archabbey of 
3euron. It is distinguished for its 
works of ecclesiastical art (the “Beuron 
School”), which have lately begun to 
become known in the U. S. A. 

BIBLE, THE HOLY (Greek ta 
biblia, the books). That part of God’s 
revelation to man that was committed 
to writing (the “Scriptures”), as distinct 
from Tradition. It consists of 46 books 
written down before the coming of our 
Lord, and 27 books after. The contents 
of Catholic and Protestant editions of 
the Bible are the same, except that 
Protestants omit the deutero-canonical 
books (q.v.); the translations also differ 
somewhat and some of the books are 
commonly named differently. The read- 
ing of the Bible is not necessary to 
salvation. On the other hand, it has 
never been a subject of general prohi- 
bition to Catholics, but only at certain 


places and times for special reasons. At 
the present day there is no restriction 
upon the reading of any approved trans- 
lation, and Catholics are in fact encour- 
aged to do so by the grant of indul- 
gences. In early days the Church 
translated the Bible from Hebrew and 
Greek into Latin, Armenian, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, etc., but in medieval Europe 
for centuries everyone who could read 
at all could read Latin. There are now 
Catholic versions in every “civilized” 
tongue, and in many others, especially 
of the gospels, epistles, and psalms. 
The text of the Catholic liturgy, Mass, 
Office, etc., is almost entirely made up 
from the Bible. The Bible and Tradi- 
tion are the joint sources of Christian 
revelation, and Catholic doctrine is be- 
lieved because it is taught by the living 
Church, not because it is found in the 
Bible. Were it not for the teaching of 
the Church we should not know that 
the Bible is the word of God and there- 
fore to be believed. 


BIBLE, THE DOUAY. The English 
translation of the Bible made at Reims 
and Douay and published in 1582 and 
1609-10. But what is now commonly 
called the Douay Bible is a drastic re- 
vision of it made by Bishop Challoner 
in 1749-52; it is sometimes more prop- 
erly called Challoner’s Bible and is the 
authorized English translation. Mon- 
signor Kenrick, Archbishop of Balti- 
more, further revised it for American 
use in 1859. An entirely new English 
Catholic translation of the New Testa- 
ment has been made recently, called 
the Westminster Version. Among Prot- 
estant English versions, the Revised 
version (1885) of the ordinary “Author- 
ized Version” (1611) is highly esteemed 
by Catholic scholars. 

BIBLICAL COMMISSION, THE. 
A commission for Bible studies set up 
at Rome by Pope Leo XIII in 1902. 
Its decisions, when promulgated by the 
Pope, must be received by all Catholics 
with full assent, but they are not in- 
fallible and are therefore subject to al- 
teration or reversal. The BrsLicaL 
INsTITUTE, a college for students of the 
Scriptures, was separated from the com- 
mission in 1928 and made a department 
of Pontifical University at Rome. 


BILOCATION. The apparent per- 
sonal presence of an individual in more 
places than one at the same time. It is 
recorded of several saints (e.g., Philip 
Neri). As the presence of a material 
body in two pkaces at once is physically 
impossible, bilocation must be explained 
as simply an appearance without objec- 
tive reality, or in some other way. 

BINDING AND LOOSING. The 
powers conferred by our Lord on the 
Apostles in general and St. Peter in 
particular, and through them on their 
successors, but especially the power of 
loosing from sin (or of refusing absolu- 
tion for a good reason) in the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

BIRETTA. The square cap with 
ridges worn at various times in church 
(and outside) by all clergy of the West- 
ern church except monks and friars. 
Its color is ordinarily black, but for car- 
dinals it is red and for bishops violet. 


It originated as a soft round cap to 
keep the head warm in a draughty 
church. 


BIRTH GCONTROL. The common 
but inaccurate name for the practice of 
enjoying sexual relations in or out of 
marriage in such a way as to prevent 
conception. The primary (but not the 
only) end or object of the sexual em- 
brace is the procreation of children. It 
was instituted in nature for that pur- 
pose in the first place. Therefore de- 
liberately to frustrate that object by 
artificial means, for the purpose of en- 
joying those delights which were or- 
dained to help on that primary end, is 
contrary to right reason and conduct 
unbecoming the nature of rational 
beings; therefore it is contrary to the 
natural law and morally wrong. The 
Church has unequivocally to forbid arti- 
ficial birth control, and does so; but it 
is to be noticed that it would still be 
wrong and forbidden even did the 
Church not exist—just as murder and 
theft would still be wrong and forbid- 
den. When conception is impossible on 
account of sterility, age, or because it 
has already taken place, the sexual em- 
brace is still perfectly lawful and legiti- 
mate, because in these circumstances the 
bar to conception is in the nature of 
things, and not artificially provided by 
the perverted will of man. To abstain 
from conception by abstaining from the 
sexual act is lawful, for no couple is 
bound to have as many children as they 
possibly can. The forbiddance by the 
natural law of artificial “birth control” 
is a matter of great hardship in indi- 
vidual cases—but so is every other nat- 
ural law. 


BISHOP (Greek episkopos, over- 
seer). Bishops are successors of the 
Apostles, governing their flocks in spir- 
itual matters as the representatives of 
Christ. They exercise their ordinary 
powers, not as delegates of the Pope, 
but by virtue of their office. Generally 
speaking, the bishops of the Western 
church are appointed directly by the 
Holy See at its own discretion, whereas 
Catholic Eastern bishops are usually 
elected by an assembly of bishops and 
others of their own rite. A bishop must 
be consecrated by another bishop, nor- 
mally assisted by two others. In the 
Western church he is made by the lay- 
ing-on of hands with invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, anointing with Chrism, and 
presentation of the crozier, ring, and 
gospel-book; in the Eastern church gen- 
erally by laying-on of hands and invo- 
cation only. Each diocesan or residen- 
tial bishop governs a definite territory 
called a diocese, in which he must live, 
and he administers and directs it with 
full personal authority subject to the 
common law of the Church. He has 
the right to sit and vote at cecumenical 
councils, in which the body of bishops, 
in union with the Pope, is infallible. 

BISHOP, AUXILIARY. A titular 
bishop appointed by the Holy See to 
assist a diocesan bishop on account of 
ill-health or other reason. 

BISHOP, COADJUTOR. An aux- 
iliary bishop appointed with the right to 
succeed to the diocese in which he 1s 
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assisting upon the see becoming vacant. 

BISHOP, DIOCESAN or RESI- 
DENTIAL. One exercising ordinary 
jurisdiction in a diocese, as opposed to 
an auxiliary bishop, vicar apostolic, etc. 
Also called a bishop-in-ordinary. 

BISHOP ELECT. One who has 
been appointed to a vacant bishopric, 
but has not yet been consecrated and 
enthroned. 

BISHOP I. P. I., ie. in partibus in- 
fdelium, “in the lands of the infidels.” 
What is now called a titular bishop, 
which title was substituted by Pope Leo 
XIII out of respect for the feelings of 
the Orthodox Greeks and other non- 
Catholics. 

BISHOP, TITULAR. Every bishop 
who has no proper diocese (auxiliaries, 
vicars apostolic, retired diocesan bishops, 
etc.) is given the title of some ancient 
see which has been allowed to lapse on 
account of the decay of the Catholic 
population. There are about six hun- 
dred of these titular sees, one hundred 
and forty of which are archiepiscopal, 
mostly in the Near East and North 
Africa; occasionally the diocese has been 
revived for Catholics of Eastern rite 
while remaining as a titular see of the 
Latin rite: e.g., Caesarea Philippi, which 
has a Melkite diocesan bishop and a 
Latin titular one. All the jurisdiction 
of a titular bishop is delegated: he has 
no ordinary jurisdiction even in his own 
diocese if he happens to visit it. Titular 
bishops have not a right to be sum- 
moned to cecumenical councils, but if 
they are so summoned they have equal 
rights with diocesan bishops. 

BLACK CANONS. Canons Regular 
of St. Augustine, so called because of 
the black cloak which is part of their 
dress, 


BLACK FAST. A name used in 
former days for a fast-day on which 
practically only bread and water were 
allowed, and that not till evening. 
BLACK FRIARS. The Dominicans 
or Friars Preachers, so called because 
of the black cloak and hood which is 
part of their habit. 


BLACK MASS. Properly a requiem 
Mass, at which black vestments are 
worn. The sacrilegious rites of certain 
blasphemers are popularly referred to 
as “the Black Mass.” 


BLACK MONKS. Ordinary Bene- 
dictine monks, whose dress is entirely 
black in color. 


BLACK POPE, THE. A nick-name 
sometimes given to the superior general 
of the Society of Jesus because of the 
excessive power he is supposed by the 
gnorant to wield: “black” because his 
tassock is black and the Pope’s is white. 


BLASPHEMY. The expression of 
contempt for God, whether by thought, 
word, or deed; if intentional, it is a 
fave sin. Disrespect shown towards 
the Church, the saints, or holy things 
May be indirect blasphemy, according 
to the circumstances. Blasphemy of the 
Spirit (Matt. 12:31-2; Mk. 3:29) is de- 
liberately to attribute the works of God 
to the Devil. It is a “sin against the 
Holy Ghost” of which it is said that it 


shall not be forgiven: not because it is 
unforgiveable (no sin is that, except 
final impenitence), but because it dem- 
onstrates dispositions that are likely to 
lead to final impenitence. 


BLESS ONESELF, TO. To make 
the sign of the cross on oneself. 


BLESSED. i. In ordinary speech a 
holy person who has been beatified but 
not canonized, e.g., Blessed Gemma 
Galgani. But in the liturgy a canonized 
saint is generally referred to as Blessed. 

ii. In Heaven. The souls of the right- 
eous enjoying endless and perfect hap- 
piness in Heaven, in the first place on 
account of the beatific vision of God. 

iii, Sacrament. The name given to 
the sacrament of the Eucharist because 
of its unique position among the sacra- 
ments. 

BLESSING. A rite by which the 
Church dedicates something or some- 
body to a sacred purpose, or imparts 
a spiritual value of a general or special 
kind. It is distinct from consecration. 
The chief blessings are: of persons: an 
abbot, bride and groom, one dying, 
women before and after childbirth, peo- 
ple in general; of places: a building for 
divine worship, a house; of things: bap- 
tismal water, bells, holy oils, the acces- 
sories of divine worship. The Roman 
Ritwal contains numerous special bless- 
ings for all sorts of people and things. 
Most blessings can be given by any 
priest, and many of them may be given 
to or for non-Catholics. The Blessing 
of St. Blaise is the touching of the 
throats of the people with two blessed 
candles accompanied by a prayer to God 
for the delivery of the person from mal- 
adies of the throat through the inter- 
cession of St. Blaise (martyr and bishop 
of Sebaste in Armenia, c. 316). Objects 
lose the blessing only by being sold or 
damaged beyond repair. 


BODY AND SOUL. Man is a com- 
posite of body and soul, both real and 
both good. The powers of the body are 
of a lesser order than those of the soul, 
and are therefore often called lower; this 
means lower by comparison with the 
soul, and not “low” in themselves; the 
powers of the body are given by God 
and they are unequivocally good, with 
nothing “low” about them. Neverthe- 
less, on account of original sin, the 
powers of the body tend to become in- 
ordinate in their demands. and so to 
weaken the powers of the soul and even 
lead to sin; therefore the passions have 
to be disciplined and kept in due con- 
trol, lest they are satisfied at the ex- 
pense of the welfare of the whole man. 


BOLLANDISTS, THE. A body of 
Jesuit scholars, taking their name from 
John van Bolland, who for nearly three 
hundred years have been critically edit- 
ing and publishing the Lives of the 
Saints (Acta Sanctorum). Their head- 
quarters has been at Brussels since 
1837. 


BONA MORS, THE (Latin, good 
death). The name both of a confrater- 
nity and of a devotional service whose 
object is to prepare Christians to make 
a good end. 


BOOK OF HOURS. 


A medizval 


prayer-book whose chief contents was 
the Little Office of our Lady in Latin. 

BORN CATHOLIC. A convenient 
expression to designate one who is bap- 
tized in infancy and brought up a Cath- 
olic, as opposed to a convert. Actually, 
of course, there is no such thing as 
“born Catholic,” as one becomes a Cath- 
lic not by birth but by baptism. 

BOWING is the proper way for lay 
people to recognize a main altar at 
which the Blessed Sacrament is not re- 
served or any altar at which Mass is 
being said (but by a genuflexion be- 
tween the consecration and the com- 
munion). Most Eastern Catholics and 
some of the ancient religious orders re- 
tain the bow almost exclusively instead 
of genuflexion. 


BREAD. i. Eucharistic. The altar- 
bread used in the Mass of the Western 
church must be unleavened and made 
of pure flour and water in the form of 
a thin round crisp wafer; in the Eastern 
rites it is usually leavened and in the 
form of a small cake. 

ii. Blessed. In some churches in 
France and French Canada. blessed 
bread is distributed as a sacramental 
after the principal Mass on Sundays. 
This custom was formerly universal and 
is still observed throughout several 
Catholic Eastern churches, where it is 
called antidoron, neshkar, etc. 


BREAKING OF BREAD, THE. 
This now takes place after the Pater- 
noster in the Mass, when a piece of the 
broken Host is dropped into the Chal- 
ice. This characteristic rite of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice was sometimes 
used in earlier days to give a name to 
the whole service. 


BRETHREN OF THE LORD, 
THE (Matt. 13:55). The Biblical usage 
of the word “brother” suggests that 
these were cousins, and that is the usual 
view. But the opinion that St. Joseph 
had been previously married and had 
had children is permissible. 

BREVIARY (Latin Breviarium, com- 
pendium). The book which contains all 
that is required to enable a cleric to re- 
cite the daily Divine Office; it is usually 
printed in four volumes, one for each 
season of the year. In addition to the 
Roman Breviary there are Monastic, 
Dominican, Carmelite, and other bre- 
viaries. 

BRIDGETTINE NUNS, THE. The 
Order of the most holy Saviour, founded 
by St. Bridget of Sweden in 1344. There 
are no houses of the order in America 
and only one in England; the male 
branch disappeared long ago. 

BRIEF. A papal letter issued with 
less formality than a bull. 


BRITISH CHURCH, THE. The 
church established in what is now Eng- 
land and Wales some time after the 
Roman occupation c. A.D. 75. It was 
fully Catholic, but by the time of the 
mission of St. Augustine to the English 
it had developed some non-Roman dis- 
ciplinary customs. It was gradually 
absorbed into the English ecclesiastical 
provinces of Canterbury and York, a 
process that was not completed in 
Wales till after the Norman conquest. 








NOW RE-ENTERS 
THE CHAMELEON 


Our Antiquated Defenses Are Eluded by Our Adversartes 
Who Have Changed Their Colors and Their Tactics 


By Charles Willis ‘Thompson 


Ix writing an article it is only fair 
play to begin by telling the reader what 
you are writing about, or, if you have a 
reason for not doing that, then anyway 
what you are not writing about. Then 
he has no call to feel injured if, after 
reading what he supposes to be on one 
subject, he finds it is really on another. 
Or if he finds you have been apparently 
writing for his entertainment and that 
all the while you have been leading him 
up an alley so that you can blackjack 
him with an unexpected moral at the 
end. Perhaps most readers do not feel 
injured when either of these things 
happens, but I do. I feel that I have 
been, as we used to say, “buncoed” or to 
be modern—as it is our whole duty to 
be—have been “gypped.” 

Therefore do I forewarn the reader 
that though this article starts out as if it 
were on Catholic propaganda, it isn’t. It 
is on the question, What is the ad- 
versary of the Faith today; that is, in 
the twentieth century, in this year, in 
this week? It is not the same adversary 
it was in the nineteenth century, or in 
any other. Nothing new about that; it 
has been true of every century. Go back 
as far as, say, the second century, and 
you will find that the face of the ad- 
versary has changed from what it was 
in the first. The sixteenth century had 
to combat men who started out with a 
real intention to reform the Catholic 
Church; hence the now unmeaning name, 
the Reformation. The next, the seven- 
teenth, saw it battling, not with would- 
be reformers, but with new religions. 
There is much difference between fight- 
ing Martin Luther and fighting Crom- 
well’s Ironsides or the Fifth Monarchy 
Men. The eighteenth saw the face of 
the adversary changed into infidelism, 
and you had no Luther and, to name 
Luther’s antithesis, no John Knox to 
meet; you had Voltaire. So it has been 
in all the centuries, from the very be- 
ginning when the new Church, which 
had been fighting Paganism, found itself 
battling with everything from Gnostic- 
ism, and every sort of ism, all the way 
to Arianism. 


If the prospectus of this article seems 
unfashionable, so it is. When we look 
at the title-page of a seventeenth century 
book, we are amused at the elaborate- 
ness of it. The author didn’t intend you 
to read his book under false pretenses 
made by him. His title was almost a 
table of contents, there was so much of 
it, and contained everything he intended 
to write. The book with the snappy 
title, three words, or even one, if, you 
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t b~ adversary has changed again, 
in his chameleon fashion. His 
deadliest phase is not open unbelief, 
which is no more influential now than 
it ever was. Neither is it that silk 
reasonableness which, putting pono | 
Puritanism behind it with a dismiss- 
ing wave of the hand, brings religion 
up to date and makes it plausible— 
something that the business man can 
add to his household junk along with 
his radio. The dangerous phase is 
indifferentism. _ It is dangerous for 
the simple reason that it has spread 
into the ranks of the only element 
that really counts—the inarticulate. 

Reverend Fathers, here is your ad- 
versary. He is not Voltaire or Paine; 
the enlightened scoff now at the blaz- 
ing earnestness of the author of The 
Age of Reason; Paine is out of date. 
Neither is your adversary Puritanism, 
whether Cromwellian Puritanism or 
that of the low-church wing of the 
Church of England. Puritanism not 
only believed in God, but knew why 
and was ready to fight about it. It 
was the biggest thing in Puritanism’s 
life. Your adversary today is not a 
fighting adversary, because to him it 
is not worth fighting about. Puri- 
tanism was outspoken and hit with a 
flail; your present-day adversary is 
insidious, and his weapon is not a 
sword but a hypodermic syringe. 
He does not fight. He saps. 
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can manage it, was undreamed of. It is 
admitted, therefore, that the foregoing 
elaboration is antique; it smacks more 
of the literary manner of Cotton 
Mather’s time than of H. G. Wells’. 

Viewed objectively, Catholic propa- 
ganda, so far as I have read it—I 
haven’t read much of it—seems not to 
be aimed at the twentieth century ad- 
versary but at him of the nineteenth. 
Perhaps I should not use the word 
propaganda. It is more nearly accurate 
to say books designed to explain to 
non-Catholics what Catholicism is, and 
why Catholics accept it, and do not ac- 
cept Protestantism. 


HEY aim, generally, to show that 

the Catholic Faith is the true one 
and that the Protestant Faith is not. 
Therefore do they seem to be addressing 
the nineteenth century, not the twentieth. 
The adversary today is not the Protestant 
faith. Protestantism has subsided into 
not a faith, but a routine. The adversary 
in the twentieth century is not even the 
infidelism of the eighteenth. When it 
chooses to give itself a name, it calls 
itself Liberalism. More usually it does 
not give itself any name. It merely 
exists. In individual cases, it often 
uses the very language of the old Prot- 
estant faith, but the meaning is not the 
same. In fact, it is a meaning so dif- 
ferent as to be antagonistic. It is not 
merely a difference, but an opposite; 
and this among people who go regularly 
to Protestant church services and take 
pride in their regularity. 

The popularity, not long ago, of Bruce 
Barton could not have been attained in 
the believing Protestant nineteenth cen- 
tury. He transformed the venerable 
Christ of Lew Wallace and Marie 
Corelli—who may be compared to him 
in respect of popularity and of reach- 
ing the average-minded—into a good 
fellow of the go-getter type, a Rocke- 
feller of religion, there with the goods, 
always able to put it over, always able 
to “sell” Christianity. “Sell” is the 
twentieth century word for “make you 
eager to take our product.” It is used 
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Jangily to describe not merchandise but 
viewpoints, though in its original com- 
mercial meaning it applied only to goods. 
Now the remarkable thing about this 
was not Barton’s idea but its popularity. 
And popularity among folks who wanted 
to believe. Here was a Christ the 
twentieth century could understand. 
Nineteenth century Protestantism would 
have revolted from Barton’s Christ; but 
earnest-minded men of the twentieth 
read him with sincere avidity. They had 
lost the power to understand the Christ 
of the Reverend Charles M. Sheldon’s 
In His Steps, which was a best-selling 
Protestant book of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but they could “get” Barton’s 
Christ. That Christ was a good fellow 
and very smart; up to date, in fact, a 
twentieth century man Himself. 


HE foregoing paragraphs have been 

about people who really want to be- 
lieve, who are vaguely Christian-minded. 
That, however, is not the hall-mark of 
the twentieth century. The twentieth 
century, in America, is either “liberal” 
and “advanced,” or else doesn’t think 
about religion at all, except at the 
moments when it—or some of it—is in 
church, That may be once a week or 
once a year. I should add a third ele- 
ment, that which not only doesn’t think 
about religion at all but doesn’t bother 
about churches. It is not openly ag- 
nostic or atheist, which words are out of 
date; it doesn’t care enough about the 
thing to be either. 

The Catholic arguments I referred to 
cope or try to cope, not with this twen- 
tieth century set-up—which is a rather 
intangible one—but with the Protestant- 
ism of the nineteenth. Therefore it may 
appear that they are wasting their am- 
munition. But they are not. They ad- 
dress the religiously-minded Protestant, 
who longs for God and does not find 
Him in the present-day welter. It is no 
use addressing spiritual arguments to 
Voltaire. Voltaire, the man himself, is 
dead, but the Rev. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes is alive and delivers Sunday 
sermons in the Community Church in 
New York. He is not a Voltairean, but 
that is because fashions change. It is 
highly unfashionable to be Thomas 
Paine today ; also it is crude. So Catho- 
lic writers for the man in the street 
know what they are about when they 
address not the century of unbelief but 
the century of belief. For belief never 
dies, even in an age of unbelief. It does 
not die because it is eternal. The faith 
Which the nineteenth century Protestant 
had is still alive, if smothered; it is next 
door to you, it is all around you, it can 
be reached. You have only to stretch 
out your hand and touch its shoulder 
and it will turn and look in your face. 
It would be well, no doubt, to convert it 
0 Catholicism if you could, but, failing 
that, it would be well to lead it into the 


blazing faith of nineteenth century Prot- 
estantism. 

Back in the first decade of this cen- 
tury I read a poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit 
of Chicago, who was a genuine Prot- 
estant of the type now overslaughed by 
either liberalism and progress or by in- 
differentism and routine. He was an 
habitual observer of the signs of the 
times. The first two verses were: 


Now there are new religions. 
codes and creeds; 

Many the quibbling changes to fit with 
our fancied needs ; 

All of them waxing milder, waning in 
strength and tone; 

None of them stern and sturdy; none of 
them stands alone— 

None like the old religions, those that 
the fathers made, 

Built on the fearless basis—the God of 
the Unafraid. 


Many the 


Mind you the old-time people? Ques- 
tioning naught and stern; 

Knowing the lifelong lesson ere they 
were set to learn; 

Seeing the line was rigid, marking for 
ill or good— 

Holding to step beyond it led where the 
sinners stood. 

Mind you the old-time people? 
who the law obeyed, 

Fearing and finding and praying the 
God of the Unafraid. 


They 


The last verse was: 


Now there are new religions, fragile 
and flimsy things; 
Soothing and soft and subtle in all of 
their fashionings. 
Mind you the old-time people? 
their fears could cease, 
But they were not as we are—theirs 
were the hearts at peace; 

Theirs were the souls complacent, know- 
ing and undismayed; 

Theirs was the living master—the God 
of the Unafraid. 


Never 


T was a requiem over nineteenth cen- 

tury Protestantism, by a nineteenth 
century Protestant in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Don’t imagine the Nesbits are gone; 
why, that was only about twenty-five 
years ago. Rooted faiths don’t vanish at 
the wave of a conjurer’s wand. They 
are here yet, but voiceless because there 
is nobody of commanding power to 
speak for them. Also it is unfashionable 
for a Protestant to talk nineteenth cen- 
tury language, and fashion is a far more 
irresistible tyrant than poor young Nero. 

At this point it may be necessary to 
inject a word that is, if not qualifying, 
explanatory. Why, somebody may say, 
the nineteenth century was also the cen- 
tury of unbelief; the Protestant religion 
was hammered from all sides. So it 
was, from the hazy moonshine of the 
Transcendentalists to the forthright 
and altogether admirable plainness of 
speech of Bob Ingersoll. Where Inger- 
soll slew his thousands of believers, the 
weavers of fine and misty language slew 


their tens of thousands. I have a great 
respect and admiration for Ingersoll. 
He was a plucky man, and lost a great 
political future by it, and he never left 
even the dummkopf in doubt about what 
he meant. He never appealed to the in- 
telligentsia; he did not talk their lan- 
guage or know how to. 

But none of them budged the Prot- 
estant mass. Inveterately we over- 
emphasize the highbrow; inveterately 
we tell in just these words what that 
generation or that century thought, 
when all the time we mean that the 
articulate thousands thought it, not the 
inarticulate millions. Inarticulate does 
not mean ignorant or stupid; it includes 
the intelligent who don’t get into print. 
Ingersoll’s very fury was that of a man 
in the minority and knowing it; he knew 
he could barely make a dent on the 
Protestant mass who knew what he was 
saying and largely read him, but always 
commented, “Oh, yeah?” I lived in that 
century, men and brethren, and lived in 
it pretty widely; I did not stick in one 
place. When you talk about the nine- 
teenth century, I know my onions. The 
nineteenth century believed. 

I have lived in the twentieth, even 
more widely. I am a Catholic, but I 
don’t find any nineteenth century Prot- 
estants to argue with if I wanted to 
argue, which I don’t. It is not because 
their faith is dead, but because it has no 
spokesman in high places. The new re- 
ligions of which Nesbit spoke have all 
the spokesmen, many of them in pulpits 
and titling themselves “Reverend.” 


HE adversary has changed again, in 

his chameleon fashion. His deadliest 
phase is not open unbelief, which is no 
more influential now than it ever was. 
Neither is it that silky reasonableness 
which, putting staunch Puritanism be- 
hind it with a dismissing wave of the 
hand, brings religion up to date and 
makes it plausible—something that the 
business man can add to his household 
junk along with his radio. The dan- 
gerous phase is indifferentism. It is 
dangerous for the simple reason that it 
has spread into the ranks of the only 
element that really counts—the inarticu- 
late. 

That, Reverend Fathers, is your ad- 
versary, an adversary perhaps more 
dangerous than’ eighteenth century 
skepticism. For we have no way 
of knowing that: eighteenth century 
skepticism penetrated beyond the ar- 
ticulate to the inarticulate. The 
only clue we have to what the inarticu- 
late thought is the fact that when the 
all-powerful French Revolution, suc- 
cessful in everything else, tried to stamp 
out faith, it couldn’t do it. The inarticu- 
late, meek and assenting in everything 
else, wouldn’t let it. It tried from Louis 
XVI’s_ reign into Napoleon’s, and 
Napoleon had the sense to give up the 
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hopeless endeavor. That’s all we know 
about it. 

Indifferentism differs somewhat in 
the cities and in the country. In 
the city God is so far off His throne 
that you never hear Him mentioned at 
all, and that is because nobody thinks 
about Him any more than about Julius 
Cesar. You don’t hear anybody talking 
about Caesar, or God either. He has 
descended into a cuss word, the first 
syllable of the disyllable which ends in 
“damn.” Probably if you asked one of 
the city folks whether he was a Chris- 
tian, he would stare in a startled way 
and say he was, but it would strike him 
as a queer question and he might think 
you were a crank. He went to Billy 
Sunday’s revival meetings, because it 
was a good show; not at all as the nine- 
teenth century went to Dwight L. 
Moody’s. 

In a country village ringed round with 
overshadowing farms, everybody goes to 
church. But they don’t think about it— 
that is, they don’t think about why they 
go or what it means. It has subsided 
from the nineteenth century into a 
routine. It is part of their rural life, 
socially. When a newcomer arrives in 
such a village, the ladies visit her and 
ask some such question as, “Which 
church are you going to attend, the 
Baptist or the Congregational?” She 
may say she doesn’t intend to attend 
either; if so, it’s all right. The “village 
atheist” you heard so much of in the 
nineteenth century has quite gone out; 
in his place there is the man who doesn’t 
go to church, and that he doesn’t go is 
his business. No questions asked. 

In another article in THe Sien I re- 
ferred to the enormous popularity of a 
remarkable book written in the 1860's 
by a Maine woman named Elizabeth 
Prentiss and entitled Stepping Heaven- 
ward. It-is fiction based on fact. I have 
read it, off and on, for forty-nine years. 
Last’ week I read it again and, though 
everything in it is striking, one thing 
in it struck me as it never had before. 
It was the take-it-for-granted way in 
which all the numerous characters 
wanted to be good Christians, some suc- 
cessfully and some not. It was a matter 
of course, as much with the flighty 
society woman as with the minister’s 
daughter or the workingman’s wife. 
That splendid book was a story of real 
life as it was in the latter nineteenth 
century; the utter genuineness of its 
delineations is indubitable. That was 
the atmosphere; I know it not only from 
that book but from my surroundings, 
wherever I moved to, in that time. 


T is possible that Catholic readers 
have gone along with me so far with 
a complacent and chest-swelling assent, 
feeling that none of this applies to them. 
If so, they are saying with the Pharisee, 
“Thank God that I am not as other men 


are, even as these poor Protestants.” 
If so, let me tell them that human beings 
are human beings, and that Catholics 
are no more immune from the spirit of 
the times than anybody else. Jog-trot 
religion is in the same pew with you at 
Mass, and the fellow alongside you is 
taking unwarranted pride in the fact 
that he goes to church every Sunday 
and his Protestant neighbor doesn’t. 
There is a jar awaiting him at the Day 
of Judgment; Christ says so. Para- 
phrasing Christ’s words slightly to 
bring them within twentieth century 
comprehension, what He said was: “In 
that day many will confidently say to 
me, ‘Lord, all my life have I kept the 
law of the Church.’ And I will reply to 
them, ‘Depart from Me, ye never knew 
Me.’” 


UT it goes further than that. In his 
B wonderful book, the best published 
this year, This Our Day, Father Gillis 
speaks appreciatively of the loving ad- 
miration John Cowper Powys shows 
for the beauties of the Catholic Faith; 
qualified, of course, by Powys’ inability 
to understand some things about it. I 
may be mistaken, but if I am right 
Powys does not accept any religion as 
his—Catholic, Protestant or anything 
else. He has his counterparts in the 
very Catholic Church itself; for this is 
the twentieth century, and its spirit 
reachés into every recess. The difference 
is that Powys knows it, and. the self- 
complacent Catholic doesn’t even sus- 
pect it. 

Space does not ‘allow of more than 
one example. A friend of mine and a 
very fine woman is a magazine editor 
in another city, and she goes to Mass, 
honestly believes herself to be a Catholic, 
and is not only of Catholic but of Irish 
Catholic family. But she is “enlight- 
ened.” So-are all her numerous sisters, 
all daughters of an Irishman now dead 
but once well known, and all sharing 
her belief in their Catholicity; but she 
is the ablest mind of the family. 

In letters to me she has expressed 
rather complacently her inability to go 
along with the Church—that is, though 
she doesn’t know it, with Christ—so 
far as this particular matter is con- 
cerned—in such things as divorce. She 
believes not only in free divorce a la 
russe—or say @ la Victoria Woodhull— 
but in marriage to someone else right 
after it, and she looks benignly on sex 
relations outside of even that flimsy 
sort of marriage, so long as they rest on 
what she calls “love.” In one very con- 
crete case the “love” she writes of is the 
kind Charles II felt, or did not feel, for 
Nell Gwyn. 

Her closest friend tells me that the 
one rock on which he and she always 
split is suicide. She gets very warm 
about it, he says, arguing the inalien- 
able right of every man to do as he 





pleases about his own finish. She says 
that if she ever gets tired of life she 
will “walk into the ocean.” The funny 
thing about it is that he is a Unitarian, 
which is of all Protestant sects the 
furthest from Catholicism; and he is 
just as red-hot on the other side of the 
argument as she is on hers. No, there 
is one thing that is still funnier; in one 
of their hottest arguments he produced 
from his armory the clincher that sui- 
cides go to Hell. What has belief in 
Hell to do with a twentieth century Uni- 
tarian? From what depth of the sub- 
conscious did he produce that argument 
which all of his kind have relegated to 
the superstitions of the past? Unknown 
to him it has been sticking with him 
throughout all his modernity, and if that 
isn’t a proof of the eternal life of the 
things Christ said in the first century, I 
don’t know where to find one. 

She laughed amusedly, and said, 
“Why, John, how many times have I got 
to tell you that I don’t believe in Hell?” 
Please try to remember that it is she 
who is the Catholic and he who is—or 
thinks he is—the modernist Unitarian. 
Labels aside, which of them is the Uni- 
tarian, which the Catholic? In Shake- 
speare’s stage directions for the -duel 
between Hamlet and Laertes, he writes, 
“In scuffling, they change rapiers.” Well, 
it’s a topsy-turvy world. Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert, whom the radio an- 
nouncers always misname as “Gilbertn- 
sullivan,” had it right: ‘Things are 
seldom what they seem, skim-milk mas- 
querades as cream.” 

In short, though she thinks herself 
a Catholic, the lady’s Catholicism is that 
same aesthetic love for the beauties of 
the Faith that Powys has. It is aestheti- 
cism, nothing more. Never do I get a 
letter from her that is not full of “the 
dear Christ.” Every year, all Easter 
week, she broods over Christ’s tragedy 
and is in the depths of gloom. She has 
a delightful unhappiness about it, and 
is much refreshed afterward. She is not 
in the least hypocritical; she is a child 
of the twentieth century, nothing worse. 


EVEREND Fathers, here is your 
adversary. He is not Voltaire or 
Paine; the enlightened scoff now at the 
blazing earnestness of the author of The 
Age of Reason; Paine is out of date. 
Neither is your adversary Puritanism, 
whether Cromwellian Puritanism or that 
of the low-church wing of the Church of 
England. Puritanism not only believed 
in God, but knew why and was ready to 
fight about it. It was the biggest thing 
in Puritanism’s life. Your adversary 
today is not a fighting adversary, be- 
cause to him it is not worth fighting 
about. Puritanism was outspoken, and 
hit with a flail; your present-day ad- 
versary is insidious, and his weapon 1s 
not a sword but a hypodermic syringe. 
He does not fight. He saps. 
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Jesus also was born in an age when 
wickedness covered the face of the earth. 
So abominable was the time in which 
He was born that Isaias was at a loss 
how to characterize the age at that time, 
and exclaimed with indignation: “Who 
shall describe His generation?” (Isa. 
53:8.) Idolatry, lust, cruelty and ava- 
rice held all nations more completely in 
their power than even the Roman arms 
did the political destinies of the peoples 
of the earth. Even amid the Chosen 
People faith was at a low point and the 
pagan practices of Greece and Rome had 
weakened their attachment to the Temple 
and the teachings of the Holy Prophets. 
But when Jesus came it was said of Him 
that he “grew in favor with God,” and 
on several occasions the voice of the 
Eternal Father declared in the hearing 
of the people: “This is my Beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” 


FURTHER likeness between Noah 
and Jesus is in the fact that both 
were preachers of justice or righteous- 
ness. (II Pet. 2:5.) But Noah like many 
other preachers of righteousness pleaded 
with sinners in vain. He foretold the 
just punishment of God which was ready 
to descend upon those who committed in- 
iquity. He pleaded with men to repent 
and amend their lives while the time of 
grace lasted and before it was too late. 
This time was very long, and it was hun- 
dreds of years before God executed His 
wrath upon the sinful children of men. 
But Noah’s pleadings were of no avail. 
Even his own virtuous life, which is the 
most efficacious of all moral suasions, was 
unfruitful in the work of repentance and 
conversion. 
Jesus, too, came into a sinful world as 
a preacher of righteousness both in word 
and deed. ‘He began to do and to teach,” 
says St. Luke. For thirty years He lived 
a poor, humble, secluded life in Nazareth. 
He was known as “the carpenter’s son.” 
When He set about His public life of 
teaching He called upon all to do pen- 
ance: “Jesus began to preach and to 
say, Do penance, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” (Matt. 4:17.) But 
like the efforts of Noah, Jesus’ preach- 
ing was not as fruitful as it should have 
been. Men were obstinate in opening 
their hearts to His divine message, like 
the sinners in the days before the deluge. 
Our Lord had reason, therefore, to com- 
plain: “As it was in the days of Noah, 
so it will be in the day of the coming of 
the Son of Man.” (Matt. 24:37.) The 
perverseness of those to whom Our Lord 
spoke was the cause of the utter ruin 
which descended upon Jerusalem, the 
Holy City. Just before His Passion 
Jesus looked at it for the last time. Tears 
came into His eyes as He thought of its 
doom. So great was His love for the 
children of men that the thought of the 
impending destruction of the city wrung 
from His lips the prophecy: “O Jerusa- 


lem, Jerusalem, thou that dost kill the 
prophets and stonest those whom God 
sends to thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children as the hen doth 
gather her chickens under her wings and 
thou wouldst not. Behold your house 
shall be left to you desolate.” (Matt. 
23 :37.) 

The means which God prescribed in 
order to save Noah and his family from 
the flood was an ark, “wherein a few, 
that is, eight souls were saved by water.” 
(II Pet. 3:20.) 

What a terrible sight the deluge must 
have been! Men, animals, tents, hurled 
beneath the engulfing waves. Human 
life drowned in torrents of water. But 
sin is more destructive than any torrent, 
for a deluge at worst can destroy only 
material things, whereas sin can destroy 
the immortal soul. 

The ark saved only a few from the 
flood, but the cross of Christ is able to 
save the whole world. When Noah and 
his family entered into the ark God 
closed it without. No more could gain 
admittance. But the ark of the cross is 
open to every human soul at every 
moment of his life. Even when a man 
is about to breathe his last sigh he may 
still enter to this wonderful ark and be 
carried by it over the great divide which 
separates time from eternity. God's 
mercy pursues the sinner to the very 
last and never gives up until the soul 
leaves the body. What hope, therefore, 
does not the ark of the cross instil in 
those who feel despair at the recollection 
of their many sins. They think that 
they are too many for God to pardon 
and that hope for them is lost. But to 
despair is to dishonor Our Lord, for it 
is to question the sincerity of His offer 
of pardon and the efficacy of His love. 
Despair only adds to the burden of guilt. 
No, it is never too late to seek God; never 
too late to ask Him to allow one to enter 
into the ark. 


HE ark which Noah built was made 

according to specifications revealed 
by God himself. They were most minute. 
“Three hundred cubits shall be the length 
of the ark, fifty cubits the breadth, and 
thirty cubits the height of it.” (Gew. 
6:15.) All was made according to plan. 
Now, doubtless there is some mystery 
contained in these detailed measure- 
ments. When one remembers the terms 
in which St. Paul measures the Cross of 
Our Lord he is reminded of the dimen- 
sions prescribed for the ark: “that you 
may be able to comprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth, to know also the 
charity of Christ which surpasseth all 
knowledge.” (Eph. 3:18-19.) 

The height of the Cross, the new ark 
of salvation, signifies the dignity of the 
Savior who suffered upon it, and the 
vehemence of the divine love which in- 
spired Him to give His life a redemption 


ae 
for many. The depth of the Cross jg the 
profound humility which Jesus Practised 
when He humbled Himself, even to the 
death of the Cross. The length of the 
Cross is not only the three hours in which 
He hanged there in the most awful 
agony of soul and body, but the whok 
course of His life, during which He 
was a poor and suffering man. The 
breadth of the Cross is the efficacy of 
His sufferings, which are able to em. 
brace the sinners of all times and ty 
cancel all their debts to divine justice, 


Os of the details concerning the 
building of the ark was the making 
of a door on the side: “The door of the ark 
thou shalt set in the side.” (Gen. 6:16.) 
St. Augustine compares this door in the 
side of the ark to the wound in the side 
of Jesus inflicted by the soldier’s lance 
after He was dead. It is through this 
door by which the souls of the elect 
enter into the ark of Divine Grace—the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. How often 
should we fly to this open door when 
we feel the burdens of life upon us, when 
the memory of our sins tends to 
crush us beneath their weight, and when 
our souls feel faint and weary. If we 
enter into this ark we shall find rest and 
consolation in all our difficulties and 
shall taste again the sweetness of the 
love of God. 

For forty days and forty nights rain 
fell upon the earth. As the Scriptures 
say: “The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up and the flood gates of 
heaven were opened.” (Gen. 7:11.) 
When the waters of the deluge subsided 
from the earth Noah opened the window 
of the ark and sent forth a raven anda 
dove, in order to find out whether there 
were any dry land on which they might 
rest. The raven did not return, but the 
dove came back “not finding where her 
foot might rest . . . carrying a bough 
of an olive tree with green leaves in her 
mouth. Noah therefore understood that 
the waters were ceased upon the earth.” 
The olive branch was symbolic of the 
peace which was once more to be the 
lot of the men of the new generation. 

So, too, was the gift brought to sinful 
men by means of the Cross of Christ, 
which was the means of breaking down 
the wall separating men from God, and 
by means of which justice and peace 
met in a divine embrace. 

As a confirmation of the pact entered 
into between God and Noah, a rainbow 
spread its arch of beautiful colors across 
the sky. And God said to Noah: “This 
is the sign of the covenant which I give 
between Me and you, and to every living 
soul that is with you for perpetual gen- 
erations. I will set My bow in the clouds 
and it shall be a sign of a covenant be- 
tween Me and between the earth. And 
when I shall cover the sky with clouds 
My bow shall appear in the clouds. And 





I will remember My covenant with you 
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wd with every living soul that beareth 
fesh: and there shall no more be waters 
gfflood to destroy all flesh. And the bow 
gall be in the clouds and I shall see it 
wd shall remember the everlasting 
evenant that was made between God 
ad every living soul of all flesh which 
jsupon the earth.” (Gen. 9:12-16.) 

The rainbow vouchsafed to Noah in 
oder to signify the covenant between 
God and man was a type of the Holy 
Cross which is the cause of the salvation 
-not of a few souls as in the case of 
Noah and his family, but of the souls 
of all mankind. The Cross was set up 
om Mount Calvary with its transverse 
beam pointing east and west to embrace 
the whole human race; and its upright 
ham pointing to the Heaven into which 
itaims to lead everyone who by good 
will and good works endeavors to please 
Almighty God and keep His law; and 
its lower part indicating the region of 
everlasting darkness and despair, from 
the pain and torment of which the Cross 
seks to deliver us. 

The rainbow became the sign of God’s 
Mercy after the deluge had covered the 
arth for forty days and forty nights: 
the Cross became the symbol of God’s 
redeeming love after the “fountains of 
the great deep were broken up”—that is, 
the fountains of the Sacred Heart of 
Christ, that Great Deep of exhaustless 
lve for men, which long pent up in its 
ruby chamber gushed forth at last from 
the wounds in His hands, feet, and side 
and fell full and heavy upon the soil 
beneath. 

The waters of the deluge obliterated 
men from the earth and destroyed all 
forms of life except that which has been 
taken into the ark; the blood of Christ 
“washes us from all sin” and “blots out 
the handwriting of the decree which was 
wainst us, fastening it to the Cross.” 


UST as the rainbow was the seal of 

God’s Mercy to Noah and his children, 
% the Cross of our Suffering Savior 
isthe proof of God’s will to save all man- 
kind. But the Precious Blood shed 
upon the cross must be brought into 
contact with souls, if these spiritual 
efects are to be wrought within them. 
But how can this be done? Divine 
Providence devised a way by means of 
which this can be done to every gen- 
tration; and that means is the seven 
Sacraments. Like seven channels which 
tise from the open side of Christ, they 
tarry to the souls of men the cleansing 
power of the Precious Blood, together 
with all its wondrous merit and efficacy. 
These Sacraments are ever ready to 
fect their salutary work in souls, pro- 
vided men bring to their reception the 
Proper dispositions of hope, love, and 


 tepentance. 


In thanksgiving for his deliverance 
from the waters of the flood Noah “built 
a altar unto the Lord, and taking of 


all the cattle and fowls that were clean 
offered holocausts upon the altar. And 
the Lord smelled a sweet savor and said, 
‘I will no more curse the earth for the 
sake of man, for the imagination and 
thought of man’s heart are prone to evil 
from his youth; therefore I will no more 
destroy every living soul as I have 
done.’” (Gen. 8:20-21.) It is a funda- 
mental instinct in human nature to render 
thanks for benefits received. This in- 
stinct when directed to Almighty God in 
a spirit of faith constitutes worship of 
the highest sort. Noah had great reason 
to be grateful to God for the deliverance 
of himself and his family from the wrath 
of the Lord. And in order to give ex- 
pression to this sense of gratitude he 
built an altar upon which he sacrificed 
the animals and fowls which he had taken 
into the ark with him. 

Sacrifice is as old as man himself. It 
is the offering of something to God and 
its destruction in His sight. It is a 
sign of the abasement of sinful human 
nature in the presence of the All Holy 
God and of the subjection of the creature 
to the Lord. The animals and fowls 
sacrificed upon the altar are the symbols 
of these sentiments, man as it were being 
sacrificed in God’s sight in their destruc- 
tion. These sentiments of the human 
heart are very pleasing to God, for they 
manifest that man confesses his utter 
worthlessness and his entire dependence 
upon the good pleasure of his Supreme 
Master. No wonder, then, that the 
smoke of the sacrifice which arose from 
the altar set up by Noah was a “sweet 
savor” before God. So pleasing, indeed, 
was this sacrifice that the Almighty re- 
peated the promise of pardon which He 
had already given by means of the 
rainbow. 


Though the sacrifice of Noah was a © 


sweet savor to God, it was as nothing in 
comparison of the sacrifice of Our Lord 


Jesus Christ when he offered up His 
life for us upon the Cross. By virtue of 
Jesus’ personality, the sufferings which 
He endured on the gibbet of shame be- 
came of infinite value and so efficacious 
that they could atone for the sins of a 
thousand worlds. The sacrifice of Jesus 
on the Cross satisfied to the full the 
violated will of God and compensated to 
overflowing the injury which the sins of 
men inflict upon His sovereign attributes. 
In the Old Law sins were remitted and 
pardon obtained through the sacrifice of 
creatures inferior to man; in the New 
Law Jesus, the Man-God, is both priest 
and sacrifice. His offering is infinite 
in value; the others only finite. “For 
if the blood of goats or of calves and the 
ashes of an heifer being sprinkled sanctify 
such as are defiled to the cleansing of the 
flesh, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, Who by the Holy Ghost offered 
Himself unspotted unto God cleanse our 
conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God”? (Heb. 9:12-13.) 


T is the duty and the privilege of 

Christians to join in offering the sacri- 
fice of the Cross, not indeed in the bloody 
manner of Mount Calvary, but in the 
unbloody manner of the Holy Mass. 
Christ in the Mass offers Himself by the 
hands of his appointed minister under 
the forms of bread and wine. All the 
merits which He gained by means of 
His death on the Cross are contained in 
each Mass. During its celebration we 
may come to it as to the Cross of 
Calvary, and provided our hearts are 
humble and repentant, we can draw from 
out the Mass as from a fountain the 
saving waters of grace. Like Noah we 
can assist at this sacrifice and offer it in 
thanksgiving for the benefits which God 
has conferred upon us, ask His pardon 
for our sins, and beseech Him for all 
those graces of which we stand in need. 
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After Rain 
By Richard A. Welfle, S.J. 


AS too ready was I to complain, 

Nor did I guess the beauty of the whole. 

The heavens frowning, ere they let their rain, 
Had cast a gloom upon my fretful soul. 

Now, better than the splendor of high noon, 

lue of rain-washed skies, 

With all the fairest things of earth in tune, 
Breathing the freshness of their glad surprise. 


Perhaps, if this too fond complacency, 
Which leaves me well content with tranquil years, 
Should once be seared by some stern 
My soul would then not wince wi 
And some deep beauty might be born in me, 
That now but wants the purging of my tears. 


ignancy, 
petty fears, 




















NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


HE BOG. By Patrick J. Carroll, 
C.S.C. Ave Maria Press. Notre 
Dame, Indiana. $1.50. 


This delightful and whimsical little 
novel, which ran serially in the Ave 
Maria last year, is a story of the event- 
ful days of the Irish Rebellion of 1916. 
More particularly, it is the story of Hugh 
Byrne, known as The Bog, a farmer of 
Kilbeg, and his two children, Davey and 
Nano. 

The Bog is a story that reads easily 
and carries one along by its action and 
suspense. There is a splendid contrast 
of temperament and character and deep 
religious views evidenced throughout. 
Father Carroll has captured the mood of 
Ireland with its appealing admixture of 
pathos and humor, joy and sorrow, and 
unquenchable love of God. His closing 
scene of Davey’s death and burial is es- 
pecially touching and exceptionally well 
done. The Bog is a wholesome, inspiring 
and refreshingly Catholic novel. 


HE FOUNDING OF MARY- 

LAND. By Matthew Page An- 
drews, Litt. D. The Williams & Wilkins 
Co., Baltimore, Md. $4.50. 


Though published in 1933, this out- 
standing historical account of the found- 
ing of Maryland is worthy of being 
brought to the attention of our readers, 
since this year is the tercentenary of the 
landing of the first colonists of the palati- 
nate under Lord Baltimore. . 

Dr. Andrews traces the story of the 
colony from its origin in 1634 to the end 
of an era in 1690. During those years 
the infant settlement was the scene of 
many trials, which tested severely the 
practicality of the plan of George Calvert. 
The first Lord Baltimore determined to 
establish a colony where each member 
thereof would be free to exercise his own 
religion without interference on the part 
either of the State or the Church, an en- 
tirely new idea among the colonies in the 
New World. The author brings out 
clearly and convincingly that Maryland, 
and not Rhode Island, is the cradle of 
religious freedom in this country. He 
proves that the “Act Concerning Re- 
ligion” of 1649 was a restriction of the 
liberty enjoyed from the beginning— 
a restriction forced upon the Catholic 
leaders by an intolerant Puritan element, 
which entered the province eight -years 
after its foundation. The entire book 
furnishes evidence of painstaking histori- 
cal research. His conclusions are 
based upon documentary evidence, the 
3ibliography of which covers thirteen 
pages. Six illustrations and two maps, 
one of the voyage of the Ark and the 
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Dove, and the other of St. Mary’s County, 
give added usefulness to the work. 

This scholarly narrative, written in 
excellent style, is deserving of hearty 
recommendation to all those interested in 
the history of colonial origins, and 
especially of religious freedom. Praise 
is due also to the publishers and printers 
for the handsome and well-bound book 
which they have turned out. 


HE WOMAN AND THE SEA. 

By Concha Espina. Translated from 
the Spanish by Terrell Louise Tatum. 
Rae D. Henkle, New York. $2.50. 


The Woman and The Sea was first 
published in Spain under the title Agua 
de Nieve, which means “Water from 
Snow.” The Spanish title refers to the 
change of heart which came over Regina 
de Alcantara when she realized that she 
was to have a child. Her heart had been 
as cold as snow until after her husband, 
Adolfo Velasco, had lost his life on a 
foolish dare. Regina, a proud, beautiful, 
mercurial woman, had stolen Adolfo by 
her tempting wiles from Ana Maria 
Ramirez, whom he was engaged to 
marry. But after she won him she cooled 
towards him. He was her prey. Like 
Alexander sighing after other worlds, 
Regina sighed for other men to conquer. 
When Adolfo inquired into the cause of 
her lassitude and indifference towards 
him, she replied that she was enraptured 
by “brave men.” He set out to show her 
how brave he was. He took out his yacht, 
Reina, named after his wife, into a howl- 
ing storm on the Cantabrian Sea, while 
Regina watched enthralled from her 
balcony. When he was drowned, Regina 
became sad and spiritless. She was 
comforted when she learned that she 
would be a mother. Then her spirit 
melted, and for the sake of the young life 
within her, she resolved to set her feet 
on the path of suffering and sacrifice in 
which she was to achieve her real purpose 
as a woman. It was the incident of the 
drowning at sea, perhaps, which inspired 
the American publisher to entitle the 
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book as it is, since the woman was as 
“beautiful and treacherous as the sea.” 
A better class novel this, manifesting 
perhaps a biographical strain, but also 
profound understanding of the human 
heart. Regina was a strange woman— 
but there are strange women in the world, 


HE ROSARY — A _ SOCIAL 

REMEDY. By Thomas Schwert 
ner, O. P. Bruce Publishing Co., New 
York. Price $1.50. 


Pope Leo XIII’s profound knowledge 
of social and industrial sciences, and his 
energetic efforts to establish world 
affairs on the basis of Christian Ethics, 
has somewhat obscured his knowledge in 
the popular mind of strictly religious 
topics. Many Catholics will wonder, 
therefore, when we presume to call him 
the Pope of the Rosary. Yet during his 
pontificate twenty-three encyclicals, a 
veritable Marian Theology, were sent to 
various corners of the earth. Intent on 
social and economic reformation he 
asserted that this could be effected by 
meditation on the mysteries of the Rosary. 

Father Schwertner has rescued his 
eloquent document “The Rosary and the 
Social Question” from its dusty oblivion 
in the hope that modern social ques- 
tions pressing for solution may soon be 
righted by a return of Catholics to the 
ideals set forth in the mysteries of the 
Rosary. The Rosary as a social rem- 
edy is thus based on the text of the 
Leonine Pontiff who did not tire of re- 
peating to the people of his generation 
that the distaste for life’s simple duties, 
the forgetfulness of the future life and 
the widespread repugnance to suffering 
and poverty could effectively be weeded 
out of men’s hearts by the constant and 
devout recitation of this well known 
prayer-device. In his eyes the saying 
of the beads was not a sentimental and 
mere mechanical practice, but a strong, 
healthy and vigorous Catholic custom 
that should be encouraged and fostered. 

Father Schwertner died before the 
publication uf his last book. He tried 
to do something efficacious to solve the 
grave problems facing nations and in- 
dividuals, at least to prepare and fortify 
Catholic souls for any untoward events 
the future might bring. Concerned im- 
mediately with the individual, confident 
that personal holiness will permeate our 
godless society with the true Christian 
spirit, he reviews the evils convulsing our 
social and economic life—spiritual and 
mental blindness, intolerance of author- 
ity, false human respect, immorality and 
other ills to which fallen man is heit. 
Then he shows that clearness of mental 
vision, Christian courage and_ heroic 
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yirtue—everything necessary to swing 
tack the pendulum to social equilibrium 
—can be had by diligent attention to 
the various phases of Christ’s life as 
visualized in the mysteries of the Rosary. 

Liturgists have no reason to grow 
alarmed at the seeming preference given 
to the Rosary as a social remedy, for 
true devotion to the Mother of God must 
aways lead to a more intimate knowl- 
edge and love of Christ in the Eucharist. 
The author merely indicates how this 
very world-wide exercise of vocal prayer 
can strengthen the will of man to con- 
quer self, bow in deference to proper 
authority and in every way promote 
peace and justice in society. 

This book is recommended to priests 
and laymen. The clergy may find it 
helpful during October devotions in in- 
structing the people in the pure doctrine 
of Pope Leo XIII on the Rosary, and 
in pointing out the practical personal 
and social advantages of its recitation. 
Fr. Schwertner’s Catholic mode of 
thinking, his originality of treatment 
(which, with only occasional lapses, has 
escaped the bizarre) combined with an 
extraordinary literary excellence makes 
it worthy of perusal, especially during 
the Month of the Rosary. 


HRIST IN THE ROSARY. By 
Rev. James B. O’Brien. Benziger 
Bros., New York. $1.75. 


Christ in the Rosary is the usual de- 
votional type of religious literature and 
seeks to portray the life and spirit of 
Christ in the various mysteries of the 
Rosary. The author has assembled a 
variety of texts from the rich treasury 
of Scripture that will furnish ample ma- 
terial for consideration during the reci- 
tation of these vocal prayers. The read- 
ing of it will assist each one to live more 
in accordance with the ideals set forth 
in the fifteen mysteries. 

It would have been better had the 
author excluded the prophecies of the 
different mysteries taken from the Old 
Testament, and their seeming fulfillment 
in the New Testament since this is not 
even a permissable Scriptural accommo- 
dation. Very often originalities of this 
sort draw ridicule on the Faith from 
those who do not understand the motive 
of devotion prompting this distortion of 
Scripture. The book, however, should 
prove beneficial to those striving to catch 
the spirit of Christ’s life and teaching. 


HE MYSTERIES OF THE 

ROSARY. By. Rev. John J. 
Rauscher, S.M., Benziger Bros., New 
York. $1.50. 


The Mysteries of the Rosary is a tiny 
Volume of poems on diverse religious 
topics, special distinction being given to 
the fifteen mysteries. A keen perception 
of the life of Christ and the truths of 


Faith, allied with clearness of expres- 
sion and occasional touches of exquisite 
beauty make the perusal of this book 
pleasant and instructive recreation. 
Adapting the word to the idea, with a 
simplicity and suggestiveness that has 
its own peculiar charm, the author gives 
us a deeper soul-felt appreciation of many 
common enough religious themes. Al- 
though there is a perceptible gradation 
of literary excellence, and strict poetry 
is not attempted, yet each truth of our 
religion, each event in the life of Christ 
and our Blessed Mother takes on a crys- 
talline clearness and is portrayed as a 
thing of beauty. Catholics may well 
purchase this book and dwell lingeringly 
over its thought-provoking pages. 


ULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By Albert Muntsch, S.J., A.M. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
$3.75. 


For the most part this book is based 
on the author’s personal and actual expe- 
riences among the peoples whom he dis- 
cusses so learnedly and so authoritatively. 
Father Muntsch is quite well qualified 
for the task to which he set himself. First, 
because of his unquestioned familiarity 
with the literature on the difficult subject 
of anthropology, which he has studied 
and taught for many years; secondly, 
because of the many valuable contacts he 
has had at various times in living among 
numerous races and tribes. 

Practically everything of consequence 
pertaining to the customs, culture and 
beliefs of modern primitives, with whom 
present-day anthropology, along with 
folk lore and religion, is so intimately 
concerned, it treated in this book. The 
mass of facts which Father Muntsch has 
gathered to strengthen his conclusions 
are extremely interesting. At the same 
time, as he tells us, he did not allow his 
own opinions to influence his interpreta- 
tion of facts. This is a book which will 
be welcomed by teachers and college 
students. It should prove of great help 
as a work of reference. For the general 
reader it contains much that will be of 
interest in its descriptions and discussions 
of tribal customs and primitive beliefs 
and practices. 


ESUS CHRIST — REDEEMER. 
The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.00. 


This valuable little book consists of five 
chapters on the mystery of Redemption 
which previously appeared in the 
Ecclesiastical Review. Written during 
the Holy Year with a view to directing 
the thoughts of the clergy to a deeper 
consideration of the tremendous truth of 
the Passion of Christ, they are now avail- 
able to the entire Catholic public. Neces- 
sarily, the articles are scholarly and 
dogmatic, but this should be an added 


reason in their favor for those seeking an 
intelligent and solid foundation for the 
faith that is in them, and trying to delve 
deep into the riches of our Saviour’s 
Passion and Death. Curiosity and in- 
terest in the teachings of the Church— 
all of which revolve about the fact of 
Redemption—should be one of the lay- 
man’s characteristics during the Jubilee 
Year. Catholics would then discover that 
the Redemption was no mere historical 
and isolated fact but that its influence 
runs deep in the veins of social and 
domestic life. Jesus Christ—Redeemer 
will surely effect a greater personal holi- 
ness and give a spur to Catholic Action 
in the promotion of Christ’s principles of 
justice and brotherly love. The book also 
includes an excellent treatise on “Christ 
the Redeemer” by the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States. 


ECRET OF THE DARK HOUSE. 
By Frances Y. Young. Cupples & 
Leon Co., New York. $.50. 


Roguish maids alive to mystery stories 
and daring adventure should read Secret 
of the Dark House. The youthful heroine, 
Jean, has dipped so frequently into 
books of crime that this thrilling type of 
literature absorbed her waking and 
sleeping life. When not engrossed in the 
pages of some exciting gangster pursuit 
Jean’s alert mind is prying into the 
hidden thoughts of companions or sus- 
pect strangers and following clues with 
a tenacity detectives might envy. In 
spite of maternal reproofs she continues 
to indulge her fancies until curiosity has 
its punishment and she involves herself 
and friends in a thrilling episode with 
real gangsters. How she finally extricates 
herself from the grip of these monsters 
of crimeland is vividly narrated and 
makes Secret of the Dark House good 
reading for young ladies of Sherlock 
Holmes inclinations. 


ERALDS OF THE KING. By 
John G. Hogan. Stratford Co., 
Boston, Mass. $1.50. 


Ecclesiastics and laymen are lament- 
ing the obvious weakening of the spirit 
of Christ in modern civilization and the 
growing power of false principles and 
worldly persuasions. Focusing the mind 
on saintly heroes of the past and present, 
Heralds of the King strikes at these evils 
by revealing to such a world the high 
ideals that spurred on a Francis of 
Assisi, a Theresa of Avila, a St. Dominic 
and other noble souls. Here we discover 
pen sketches of the lives of very human 
men and women who solved the distress- 
ing problems of life by heroically sacrific- 
ing personal convenience to the demands 
of conscience, leaving to posterity the 
fragrant aroma of lives rightly ordered 
towards God and man. 
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The author seems to have caught the 
spirit of his characters for he writes 
with a warmth and a delicacy that make 
Heralds of the King attractive reading. 
It ought to make profitable reading for 
Catholics striving to be honest with God, 
who need but the example of the saints 
to make their lives burn with brighter 
spiritual flame. There is here no hysteria, 
but sensible spirituality, the kind needed 
as an ideal for our day. 


VE MARIA. By. V. Rev. Lawrence 

Diether, O. Carm. The Carmelite 

Press, Chicago, Ill. $.60 cloth; $.25 
paper, postpaid. 


The Hail Mary comprises within its 
short compass a wealth of Christian 
dogma, and furnishes the most profitable 
grounds for true Catholic devotion. 
Father Diether takes each phrase of this 
beautiful prayer to the Blessed Virgin 
and brings out its meaning in order to 
add greater fervor to devotion to the 
Mother of God. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Mary in the Divine Plan, in which the 
author discourses on Mary’s sublime 
privileges; Mary Our Model, in which 
he portrays her perfect virtues; and 
Mary as the Object of Devotion, in 
which he traces the influence of the 
Blessed Virgin on the History of the 
Church, Art, Liturgy, Literature, and 
the piety of the faithful. Though the 
author addresses himself especially to 
Carmelites, his book may be read with 
profit by all the faithful, as a source of 
wholesome instruction and inspiration. 
It would serve as a useful aid in conduct- 
ing October and May devotions. 


IMPLE EXPLANATION OF 
LOW MASS. By a Secular Priest. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.00. 


Any contribution to the literature of 
the Mass should be welcomed by thought- 
ful Catholics. For long the sublime 
Sacrifice of Calvary has been hidden from 
the mental eye of our people, being re- 
garded as a mere mechanical routine 
devotion. Sunday Masses are filled with 
“dumb spectators,” busied with the 
multiple religious exercises of well mean- 
ing piety, yet seemingly unconscious of 
the great religious act that is taking place 
there. 

With gratitude, then, have militant 
Catholics noticed a changed attitude 
towards the Mass during the past few 
years, following the publication of books 
similar to this Simple Explanation of 
Low Mass. The serious minded are con- 
vinced that Catholic Action will be 
roused from its dormant state when the 
Mass becomes a living reality in the lives 
of Catholics and not a mere weekly obli- 
gation, lazily performed. Consequently 
any labor expended in the noble work of 
discovering to the Jayman’s mind the 
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beauties and tremendous realities of the 
Mass is especially commendable since 'to 
understand the Mass is to enter Closely 
into the great mystery of the Cross and 
to live in Its spirit. 

This book is a brief explanation of the 
familiar Low Mass, made concrete by 
pertinent illustrations and _ altogether 
very readable. It should be welcomed by 
those who wish to form an intelligent 
appreciation of the Mass and participate 
more fully in Its infinite riches. We trust 
it may at least direct attention to the great 
reservoir of grace hidden in this sacri. 
ficial act and incline some to make their 
weekly or daily Mass a greater act of 
religious devotion. 


ON BOSCO. By Johannes Jor. 
gensen. Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd. London, England. 5/-. 


Those who have enjoyed the classic 
and charming qualities of the Catholic 
writings of the great Danish convert, 
Johannes Jorgensen, will welcome this 
volume. The Preface informs us that 
the author has “tried to write simply 
about a great man.” Therein are to be 
found the strength and the appeal of 
Jorgensen’s compelling narrative. In the 
very beginning he acknowledges that, 
although “in most men or women upon 
whom the Church has bestowed the halo 
of sanctity, there is some general human 
trait, sometimes even (as in Augustine) 
something too human, where the profane 
biographer can take up his stand to paint 
his portrait,” in the life of Don Bosco 
there is none of that. But “to the psy- 
chologist Don Bosco makes up for this in 
being more interesting” because he is 
modern. His life is no medieval legend; 
he lived very close to our own day; the 
present Holy Father knew him well. 

Jorgensen digs deep into the hidden 
places of that life lived for God and 
humanity, revealing to us the riches and 
beauty concealed behind an old soutane 
and a humble peasant countenance. We 
see Don Bosco the man and we under- 
stand Don Bosco the Saint. Would that 
all our Saints were so fortunate in their 
biographers ! 


HE HEART OF NEWMAN'S 
APOLOGIA. Arranged by Mar- 
garet M. Grennan, A.B. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, N. Y. $1.25. 


Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., in his excel- 
lent introduction to this new arrange- 
ment of Cardinal Newman’s famous 
work, points out the strange paradox 
that the most unread of books are those 
universal classics with which everyone 
affects to be on intimate terms. Most 
anyone will grant that the Apologia of 
Newman is a classic. Its clarity of 
thought, beauty of language and cogency 
of argument place this book high among 
the masterpieces of English literature. 
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If this be so, why is it that so few 
people have ever really read this perfect 
piece of apologetics? Miss Grennan 
seems to have hit upon the answer. In 
the original work there are many refer- 
ences which, though necessary at the 
time, now serve only to make for con- 
fusion and, frequently, annoyance. How 
to overcome this difficulty and thus re- 
move the barrier that prevents so many 
from enjoying the fine gold of New- 


. man’s intellectual riches? 


Miss Grennan’s solution, and it is a 
splendid one, is to delete unnecessary 
sections and obsolete references leaving 
only the “heart” of the Apologia, some- 
what the same way that one might re- 
move the hard kernel of a nut and serve 
only the tasty meat. Her efforts have 
been successful and the rare beauty of 
Newman’s literary genius is offered to 
us free of any useless and outmoded 
details. 

Lovers of good literature, especially 
lovers of Newman, owe Miss Grennan 
adebt of gratitude. It still is and long 
has been a pity that the works of the 
great Cardinal Newman have been so 
little appreciated. It is hoped that this 
may be the beginning of a movement to 
bring him back to his rightful place 
among the giants of literature and that, 
once again scholars, particularly Catho- 
lic scholars, will seek in him an exemplar 
of a clear limpid style and find in his 
works a rich font of practical apologetics. 


EADINGS FROM CARDINAL 

O'CONNELL. Edited by Rev. 
Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York. $2.00. 


For those who have not had the op- 

portunity or pleasure of reading the ten 
volumes of the sermons and addresses 
of Cardinal O’Connell, these admirably 
selected readings should furnish an ex- 
cellent introduction to the timely and 
eloquent utterances of that great Ameri- 
can prelate. Father Blunt apologizes 
for the choice of material which he 
offers by pointing out that with nearly 
all anthologies it is the perversity of the 
reader to note that his favorite selection 
is omitted. However, practically any 
random selection from the works of 
Cardinal O’Connell would satisfy the 
most demanding of critics. His works 
are fairly crammed with quotable pass- 
ages, 
_ Renowned as an able orator, possess- 
Ing the traditional Celtic fervor, a 
Prolific writer and a profound scholar, 
Cardinal O’Connell has, for many years, 
been in frequent demand as a speaker 
at all sorts of gatherings. Consequently, 
there is a wide variety of topics included 
in this book—religious, moral, political, 
Patriotic, historical, philosophic, musical 
and economic. Father Blunt has done 
very well with the business of making 
appropriate and popular selections. 












































YOU SHOULD 
READ 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 





The Church is the Divinely appointed 
Guardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Her teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage 
which you wish answered? 





What is the origin of Marriage? 
Must parents have children? 
Why is birth control wrong? 


Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 


May sterile people marry? 
What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 


May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 


Does the Church ever allow divorce? 
What is an annulment? 


Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 


How explain the Marlborough-Vander- 


bilt and the Marconi-O’Brien cases? 


Can an invalid marriage be validated 
and how? 


These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
clear, straightforward manner in this 
book. 


There is no other book likeitin English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and adapted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage Legislation of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though primarily intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


Theological students will find it a 
convenient and practical book for pre- 
paring for examinations in Theology and 
Canon Law. 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage, 
especially in regard to divorce and an- 
nulment, will also profit from reading 
this book. 





A seminary Rector writes: “I think 
very highly of it. It is clear, compact, 
practical, and the most useful little di- 
rectory that one could possibly have. I 
must have a copy as soon as it is available. 
I advise all my seminarians to be sure to 
get a copy.”"—Dr. Oestreich, O.S.B., Bel- 
mont Abbey. 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 
Special price for lots of 10 or more. 


THE SIGN PRESS 
Union City, N. J. 





There is a brief biographical sketch 
of Cardinal O’Connell which should be 
of interest. Priests will find, in this 
book, a treasury of valuable quotations. 
Public speakers, by using such a book, 
will lighten their burdens considerably. 
The lay reader will find enjoyment and 
derive much profit by reading the ex- 
tracts from the spoken messages of one 
of the foremost churchmen of our day. 


RAYER FOR THE LIVING. By 
Bruce Marshall. Alfred Knopf, New 
York, N. Y. $2.50. ° 


Very significant is the foreword penned 
by the author at the request of the pub- 
lisher: “As certain parts of my book 
were misinterpreted by my publisher, I 
should like to add that I personally have 
never had any difficulty in believing the 
Christian religion, but only in living up 
to it.” The astonishing thing is that the 
publisher, in printing this book, felt justi- 
fied by that half apology. The jacket 
describes Prayer For The Living as: “A 
witty, engrossing, unique novel about the 
life of the masters and boys in a Scottish 
Prep School.” Not one of the three ad- 
jectives is justified. It is a book that 
may be considered witty by a certain 
class, but certainly not by anyone to 
whom vulgarity and coarseness are re- 
pugnant. To any normal clean-minded 
person, Mr. Marshall’s “wit” will ap- 
pear as excessively poor taste. The 
second adjective might well be changed 
from engrossing to gross. It would then 
be applicable. Further, the book is not 
unique since vulgarity is the property 
of many contemporary novels. 

It is not an attractive picture of Scot- 
tish school life that is painted. Viewed 
from this side of the ocean we find it 
difficult to believe that such school life 
actually exists. The headmaster and the 
teachers—clergymen of the Church of 
England—are portrayed as hypocrites, 
time-servers and seekers after the plea- 
sures of this world. The character of 
the Bishop is a dubious one, leaving the 
reader to wonder if Mr. Marshall had 
not his tongue in his cheek as he allowed 
the prelate some degree of goodness. 

From Mr. Marshall’s delineation of the 
school boys, one is led to wonder if he 
ever had any dealings with normal boys. 
Instead of the harmless fun and pranks 
of boyhood, we find meanness, brutality, 
contemptuous disregard for authority, 
surface sneering at religion and abnormal 
desires for the low things of life. It is 
a picture that surely does not fairly de- 
scribe the normal young lad as we see 
him in American schools. 

Besides its vulgarity, the book is 
objectional to Christian readers because 
of the wholly disrespectful manner which 
the author adopts when speaking of God 
and the Sacred Scriptures. Prayer For 
The Living does not shock as much as it 
disgusts. 
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EEPING CROSS. By Henry 

Longan Stuart. ($2.10.) A vivid 
and penetrating story of love and intrigue 
in early Puritan New England. Power- 
fully and beautifully written, and with 
consummate artistry. Without doubt the 
finest Catholic novel in recent years. 


Y POST TO THE APOSTLES. 


By Helen Walker Homan. ($2.65.)_ 


Wherein the human .qualities of the 
Twelve are caught in all their naive 
frankness and translated into modern 
terms to bring them home. The author 
combines lightness of touch with an 
amazing breadth of vision. 


UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. 

By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
No priest or teacher should be without 
a copy of this startling and informative 
volume. An exceptionally timely study 
of one of the nation’s most serious con- 
temporary problems. 


HIS IS CHRISTIAN MAR- 

RIAGE. By Adrian Lynch, C.P. 
($1.60.) <A veritable mine of pertinent 
information on a misunderstood subject. 
Practical, understandable, instructive and 
up-to-date. There is no other book like 
it in English. The Question and Answer 
method used throughout. 


BD prea saa SPACES. By 
Monica Selwin-Tait. ($2.10.) 
This is a novel that is emphatically and 
wholesomely Catholic. It is a book that 
will edify as well as interest. Rarely has 
the story of a conversion been so beauti- 
fully done in fiction. Priests, especially, 
will find the book particularly touching. 


RINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECON- 

OMY. By Valére Fallon, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. John L. McNulty 
and Bert C. Goss. ($3.35.) This is a 
very valuable textbook, cogent, smooth 
and readable. Priests should read it, 
employers should study it, and those in- 
terested in political and labor questions 
will profit immensely from a perusal of 
its pages. As for the average reader, he 
will find it interesting and, despite the 
fact that it is a textbook, enjoyable. 


REFACE TO POETRY. By Theo- 

dore Maynard. ($2.90.) <A book of 
valuable information. It introduces one 
to the beauty and magic of poetry, and 
helps one to derive from poetry much 
that, perhaps, has been heretofore missed 
or unappreciated. 


HE WAY OF THE CROSS FOR 

THE SICK. By Rev. John J. 
Croke. ($1.10.) This splendid and in- 
spiring little book is one that should be 
placed in every room and ward in every 
Catholic hospital throughout the land. 
With this book in the sick-room many 
an idle moment can be put to profitable 
use, and the long, weary, hours of suffer- 
ing can be immeasurably lightened and 
shortened. 





WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ATHOLIC writers are producing 

many fine books from month to 
month, books that establish a viewpoint 
on the many questions of modern life; 
books that should not be missed by in- 
telligent Catholics. Tue Si1cn has 
selected the works named below as some 
of the best examples of the Catholic 
literature being created today. To 
facilitate its readers in obtaining these 
books, Tue Sicn its offering a new 
service. Simply send a card to THE 
Sicn, Union City, N. J., for any of the 
books named below. Prices in paren- 
theses include free delivery. 





NDER HIS SHADOW. By 

Francis Shea, C.P. ($1.60. ) 
There is an unction in these pages that 
cannot but warm the heart with love for 
Jesus Crucified. The author presents 
sublime thoughts in a striking and ap- 
pealing manner. For priests, reli- 
gious, or lay-folk. 


OW I SEE. By Arnold Lunn. 

($2.60.) Such a wholly delightful 
book must not be missed. It is just the 
book for your non-Catholic friends or 
for the prospective convert. As for the 
rest of us, none can read this book of 
“reasoned arguments which are the pre- 
amble to the act of faith” without enjoy- 
ment and edification. 


HE LOVE OF THE CRUCI- 

FIED. By Rev. Karl Clemens, 
C.SS.R. Translated by Rev. John B. 
Haas, C.SS.R., and Rev. Thomas W. 
Mullaney, C.SS.R. ($5.00.) This is a 
book that religious communities will find 
to be of great value. Priests will find in 
it much useful material for their own 
spiritual advancement and for use in 
sermons. Whether read aloud in public 
or privately this book should lead to a 
greater love for Jesus Crucified. 


ISH ON FRIDAY. By Rev. Leon- 

ard Feeney, S.J. ($1.60.) There is 
an indefinable charm and delicacy about 
these essays. It is a new, and at the 
same time, an ancient Catholicism which 
pulsates and inspires on every page. A 
delicious humor, shot through with a 
sort of painless theology, pervades each 
chapter. 


ENID DINNIS’ BOOKS 





MR. COLEMAN, GENT . $2.00 
SHEPHERD TO WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 
GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 
MYSTICS ALL . $1.60 
MORE MYSTICS __. $1.60 
OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 








REAT MAGDALENES. ByHugh 

Blunt, LL.D. ($1.10.) Thrilling 
and dramatic stories of lives which have 
furnished material for many a scarlet 
page in the world’s literature. Father 
Blunt describes a feature of their lives 
seldom dwelt upon—their return to God 
as humble penitents. 


HE CROSS OF PEACE. By 

Philip Gibbs. ($2.60.) This ound 
is not a novel in the ordinary acceptance 
of the word. Around the slender 1. 
mance of Captain Armand Gatieres’ 
emotional life as portrayed in his rela- 
tionship with two women the author has 
constructed an impassioned argument in 
the cause of world peace. 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN. By j. 

Elliot Ross. ($3.00.) Father Ross 
reveals Cardinal Newman no less great 
in his sanctity than in his intellect. His 
book might be appropriately regarded as 
a supplement to Edmund Sheridan Pur- 
cell’s Life of Manning. 


HE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By 

J. Lewis May. ($3.65.) This isa 
layman’s estimate of the history and 
future of the Oxford Movement. It can- 
not fail to engross the reader. There 
are two divisions. The first traces the 
Movement from its inception to the con- 
version of Newman; the second from that 
event to the present day, together witha 
glimpse into the future. 


HE CHURCH AND SPIRIT- 

UALISM. By _ Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. ($2.85.) <A profound 
and thorough study of the subject of 
necromancy. When it comes to matters 
demanding careful research and schol- 
arly study, Father Thurston, S.J., is 
unexcelled. 


WATCH IN THE NIGHT. By 

Helen C. White. ($2.10.) This 

book nearly won the Pulitzer Prize this 

year. It tells, in romantic style, the life 

story of Jacopone da Todi. The rich 

prose of Miss White possesses a striking 
vitality and smoothness. 


HIS OUR DAY. Approvals and 

Disapprovals. By James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P. ($4.25.) The writings in this 
book have a timeliness that nrakes them 
worthy of present and future perusal. 
They are scholarly and forcible approvals 
or disapprovals of prominent issues in 
the contemporary politics, morals 
religion. 


‘ie GATES OF HELL. By Erik 
R. v. Kuhnelt-Leddihn. Translated 
by I. J. Collins. ($2.65.) This is am 
amazing and a tremendous book. It is 
the first Catholic novel to treat of the 
present-day Russian scene. It isa highly 
dramatic story and an unforgettable pic 
ture of Middle Europe today. 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 





BLESSED GEMMA GALGANI 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 


MONTH OF 


SEPTEMBER 


money contributions to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet is 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 








League but are urged to do so. Weare  yfasses Said ................-. 5 1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
glad to announce that in our member- Masses Heard ................ 25,537 | characterized by a singular devotion to 
ship we have many priests, both secular Holy Communions ............ 21,830 the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
P é yP Bie! s Visits to B. Sacrament ........ 116,610 Denied the rivile e of enterin the Re- 
and regular, as well as many members Spiritual Communions ......... 209,519 7 =F ae _ 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- Benediction Services .......... 786 ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
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united prayer and sacrifice. Visits to Our Lady ............ 195,035 Recently she has been beatified and we 
oe EE 21,442 hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 
Obligations: It should never be for- Beads of the Seven Dolors ..... 5,905 
“ ~ ’ : : Ejaculatory Prayers .......... 3,725,150 . - 
gotten that Gemma s League isastrictly ours of Study, Reading ...... 28234 Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
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support of our Passionist Missions in Prayers, Devotions ............ 614,341 the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
China, and while many members of the i ge ce cerececerses ae care of THe Sicn, Union City, New 
. : arious Serre rere try 632 
League are generous in their regular ogg Se ee ee 59 © Jersey. 
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toh oh Ef  & “Restrain Not Grace From The Dead. (Eci. 7:39.) hh h b 
INDLY MRS. G. H. HOPKINS ANDREW J. LAURENT MARGARET M. CONNOR 


remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following recently 
deceased relatives and friends 
of our subscribers: 


RT. REV. F. X. ONSRRREITMEIER 


oar JOSEPH RIGN MRS. 


nV. CHARLFS GAFFNEY 
. ANDREW BROWN, S.J. 





CATHERINE O'TOOLE 
CHARLES J. 
FRANK E, HAYDEN 
tel A. NAGLE 
ELLEN R. MEELEY 
JOHN DZIALO 
FANNIB 
JAMES HEMPEL 
AGNES LENT 

C., WILHELM 
LEONORE HERMANN 


REGAN 


FRIES 


MAR y] 
aV. JOHN BRUNS MR. W. J. PRUYN 
- FRANCIS MALEY MRS. JAMES H. LOVER 

EV. WILLIAM DRENNAN LILLIAN WIRTZ 
BROTHER GEORGE, F.S.C. JOHN FLYNN 
SR. MARIA SC a A THERESA H. McMANUS 
SR. M. DOLOR. MARGARET SMI 
MOTHER MARY GABRIEL JOSEPH A. KENNY 
ANNE CUMMISKEY JOHN C. MOELLER 
JAMES P. 0’GARA MARY O’SIECKE 
MARCELLA WEINHEIMER NEIL McNEILIS 
CAROLINE WEICK MARY M. HOWLIN 
ANNA B. WEIC ANNA JRRER 
PHILLIP WEICK MAR NOV. 





NTON 
CATHERINE, K AHONEY 
PATRICK LAVIN 
GEORGE ENORE 

AU GUST SCHLAFLY 

M. W. SHAU GHNESSY 
M NDO? 


ELIZA PLUNKETT 


Y DO AN 
PETER et STER 
BRIDGET LYN 
BEATRICE Mc ‘DONNELL 
JOHN J. MAHONEY 
MRS. ee CHAMBERS 
JOHN MULVEY 
MARY A. Mc owe 
JOHN J. McKEC 
MRS. G. 8. SC Ov TLLE 
M. E. HOOPER 
FRANCES FISCHER 


Cc EC ELIA BRADY 


MARY LAWLER 
LILLIAN M. COYLE 
ROBERT KELLY 
HENRY bt 
DAN DONOVAN 
MARIE Be RC HRECK 
EARL 8. DICKENS 
MARY McNAMARA 
MRS. CULBERT 

MRS. LUBBERS 
SORE MERCANTINI 
JOSEPH A. MOORE 
MALACHY GLENNON 
TEKLA PARZY _— 
BRIDIBE HAGH 
BRIDGET FORDRU NG 
DORA VAL NE 





DR. ALBERT STORM 
CATHERIN AGUE 
* MRS. C. D. SHINE 


THOMAS KEHOE 
ANNA KEHOE 
BRIDGET CALLAGHAN 
NORA HUGHES 


. DWYER 


CHMITT 
JOSEPH Mer ADDEN 
TIMOTHY W. PURCELL 
MARGARET GANNON 


MARY KEHOE 


V ‘H 
JOHN DEMPSEY 
JOHN O'HALLORAN 
MALACHY GLENNON 
KAT oe Bt. ERBERG 


MILLER 
THOMAS J. GAFFNEY 
MARY McHUGH 
JOSEPH OLIVER 

JOHN F. KEATING 
RODERICK A. McINNIS 
BARBARA 8S. — 





MICHAEL F. DRISCOLL. 
THOMAS GOLDEN 


AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Tuousanps! Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 


as cancun andes ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within..................4. months 


after my demise. 





In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this............... day of 
i lth bile dh , 19 

eee ee i tiki his avi ikaca temas 
RNG kthatnatneaia Oa ahn kad ci eares Witness 


ee ey 























4] GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


| They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 





into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Crry, N. J. 








Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
































FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


= 3 SUGGESTIONS = 


5 





MISSION 
NEEDS 
vV 


STUDENT 
BURSES 
= V 





YOUR 
LAST WILL 


Vv 





Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 


men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of’ Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


2 Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 


It has been well said that itis a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passtonist Misstons, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
indianwteawek Cease uene = bacieediteres ae } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 


paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 


their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 











YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 


























Where Put Your 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


You can’t take it 


Money?) 


HELP CHRIST’S | 
CAUSE | 


with you! 


is an Annuity Bond? 


ity Bond is a contract 
en Passionist Missions, Inc., 
1¢ holder of the Bond, who 
ed an Annuitant. 


oe + * 


loes this Contract consist in? 


nuitant makes an outright 
Passionist Missions, Inc., 
assionist Missions,  Inc., 
elf to pay a specified sum 
to the Annuitant as long 
nuitant lives. 


ie @ 
etermines the rate of interest? 
e of the Annuitant. 
o¢ ¢ 
io payments on a Bond begin? 
reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
ed. First payment is made six months later 
hereafter payments are made semi-annually. 
o¢ @ 
» payments Cease? 
eath of the Annuitant. 


o ¢ @ 
is lost, do payments cease? 
neans. Payments are made regularly and 
as long as the Annuitant lives. 
o¢ ¢ 
the price of Annuity Bonds? 
red Dollars and upwards. 
o¢°¢ 


rty Bonds accepted? 
Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 


+ + *® 


wuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Will you hoard it 


or spend it? 


Why not buy Life 


Annuities ? ; 





How can I get an Annuity Bond?# 


Send to Passionist Missions, Ing 
Union City, N. J., the sum yom 
wish to give; also send full name 


with date and year of birth. 


oo ¢ @ 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc? 


i 


Give it av fay or It is a duly authorized Catholig 
make a Will? 


Misstonary Society incorporated 
under the laws of the State gf 
New jersey ; 


oe @ = 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it use 
the gifts of Annuitants, are chil 
education of young men for thé 
priesthood, and the spread of tha 
Faith through home and foreign miss ns 


oo ¢ 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never requires 


reinvestment 


ABUNDANT YiELpD: The rate of interest is the highest 


| 1 7 i 
nt with abdsolute safety eS 


ry: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as financial backing of the Passionist Orderm 


are relieved 
are of property in their ld age; are saved — 
ngs unwisely; 

the ease of mind i by the banishment 


FROM Worry: 


temptation C( 


~y-9 ’ : 
omy: There are no commissions, lawyets@ 
fees or waste in legal contests 


Sreapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds | 


does not decline 
7. ConTRIBUTION To THE Cause or Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in thee 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in bull a 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, ang@ 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pate 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 





